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2 H1STORY ++ ENGLAND: 


mom expoſed, ghe compaſſon towarys her ſitygion, ang concern fat her 
ſafety, had re her, to an uncommon degree, the fav of the nation. 
A Parliament had been aſſembled a ays before Mary's death; and when 
Heathe, archbiſhop of York, then c lor, notified to 'them that event, 


ſcarce an interyal of regret a 5 two hauſes immediately reſoundeꝗ 
with Joyful: K|amations 8 God 
* ſhe reigh.”* The te, ek 


Queen Rlizgþeth : Long and ha 
vated by faction, and lels influenced by 


private views, pee a joy ſti more geperal. 5 hearty on her proclamation; 
and the SY commencerhenit 1 is reign 8 chat n — 


glory whic 


Kr er AQ. Har 


to London, thro? crowds of people, who ſtrove 
her ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their "7 
ciriatics tir ihe Tower, Me eoult not Torbear Tetting en the Brest diferchcr 
between her preſent fortune al ta wich «fo yan befor ad ance br 
when ſhe was thaye expoſed to all 

duc expreſſed her 
thanks to heaven, for the deliverance which — — | 


ELIz an 


with each other in givi 


ber bloody perſecutors; a deliyerapye, ſuꝶ I faul, no. leſs miraculous than that 


which Daniel had received from the den of lions. This act of pious gratitude 
bee hv Ce laſt ircumſtanae in which ſhe-remambraegh an paſſ/in- 
and. Wich a Nude en gen ade. he bu - 
e bee 
ſeve- 
** er, reſent- * 
© gave, pro 5 and un- 
"to make 185 obelſance to 
her, ſhe e to all of them ſentiments of regard; except to Bonner, from 
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HIST S Nr 267 ENG L AN D. 


eben I. Tux Queen, not to alarms the partizans of the cathöne religion, had retained 
155 benen of her Bend icbunfellbröz bdt- I order to bündelt cheir authority; the 
added eight more who. were known to be aſfectionate 'to'the Proteſtatit'&6mriiu- 
nion: The niarquis; of Northampton, the earl of Bedford; Sir Thomas Parry; | 
 Re-eftabliſh- Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Ambroſe Cave] Sir Francis Knölles, Sit Nicholas Baton, 
— whom The ereated lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil; ſeeretary of ſtate . With 
religion, theſe ecunſellürs, panicularty Cecil, ſne frequently deliberated” tobcerning the 
expediencywofi reſtoring the ptoteſtant religion, and the mrans of executing chat 
great enttprize. Cecil told erh that the greateſt part of the” nation Had, Ever 
finde cher: ſather's teign ; intlined to the reformation; and tho? her liſtet had'cori 
ſtrained them to profeſꝭ the ancient faith, the cruelties exerciſed by her miniſters, 
Had itil more alimaced;rheir Wfeftians: from it: That happily the intereſts of. the 
ſovereign cohrurted Bere with the inblinatiotis vf the people; nor was her title to 
the crown c ble c ithithe a,ty of thè Riemaii: Péter. That à ſentence, 
ſo ſoleninly/pronounceth by twoipopes againſt" het tabttier's*inarriigel cold not 
poſſibiy bemrcaledh without, ififlicting a mortal wound on the credit df: the ſee 
of Rome; and evenlif ſhe was allowed to retain the crown, it would een 
an uncemain and / dependant fodting: That this motive counhterbalantti all dafl 
gers >wharbver and theſe: davfiers thermſelves g if: (narrowly viewed, Wpülck be 
found very little formidable: That the curſes. and execriitions" er he ea 
chunch, when dot ſeconded hy, military force, werk, ini! the preſent! Ae more 
 an,objce; of xjdicule thay of terror, hand had now fs little: inffuenoe in cis world 
ig. aas gen That ho tbeñ bigotry pot. amhiti dh of Henry or Philip migbe ine 
Cline, them to execute. a, femenge;;of excommunitation againſt her; zhbir Hrereſtz 
F pr that they never could congur in any plan qfioperations;; 
A * 989 ys 'plways inſure aer bete dc of the other: 
| 70 | the dif (contents, of her catholic ſubjects, their Idotinions 
.Proj 727 0 e to retaliate that im urꝶ apo 
1 iſh, ap ſeemed, af, preſent. gealguſly aveched to 
b chem embrace, the religion; of theit new foyes 
Late been ſo Accyſtomed , to theſe revolutions; that 
* e in ſach, ſybjeRs. : That the authority 
Us Tab by, many; concurring circumſtances, Hoſt 
9 th is wb e deference and it was; the leſs difficult for 
l N 5 e ee to hich it had ber ſo long 
Famed; And that it would ke eafy for ber, by GER e N 
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the commons in civil offices. and the militia, - the church and the usiverſitiea, Chap. L. 
both to enſute her oun . and; eee beer ey Rees 1 
minaht . % 42 2t 1 Enn {#2 
Tur educatior 56 of Elizabeth, as edits ber intereſt; jel bi: to favour the re- 
formation; and E remained not long in ſuſpenſe with regard to the party, 

which ſhe ſhould embrace: But tho determined in her own” mind, ſhe reſolved. 

to proceed by gradual and ſecure ſteps, and not to imitate the example of Mary, 
in encouraging the bigots of her party to make immediately a violent invaſion on 

the eſtabliſhed religion +. She thought it requiſite, however, to diſegver ſuch 
ſymptoms of her intentions, as might give encouragement to the proteſtants, ſo - 
much depreſſed by the late violent perſecution... She immediately recalled all the 

_ exiles, and gave liberty to the priſoners who. were confined on account of re- 

ligion. We are told of a pleaſantry of one Rains ford on this occaſion; who ſaid to 

the Queen, that he had a petition to preſent her in behalf of other priſoners called 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: She readily replied, | that it behoved her firft 

to conſult the priſoners themſelves, and to Fs of 1 en ne 22 

liberty which he demanded for them t. ; 


ELIzaBETEH alſo proceeded to exert, in ben 5 the es ef meats 
power, which were conſiſtent with the extent of the royal prerogative during that 
age. Finding, that the proteſtant teachers, irritated by perſecutjan, broke out F 
in a furious attack on the antient ſuperſtition, and that the N wiſts replied 7 
with no lefs, zeal and acrimony, ſhe publiſhed. a proclamation, by which ſhe 3 
inhibited all presching without a ſpecial licence, $ z and tho' ſhe diſpenſed with 3 
theſe orders in favour of ſome preachers | of her own. ſect, the took. care; that they 143 mpbhgh & 
ſhould be the, moſt calm and moderate of the party. She alſo ſuſpended the laws 
ſo far as to order a great part of the ſervice; the litany, the Lotd's prayer, the 
creed, and che goſpels; to be read in Engliſn. And having Hirt publiſhed - in- 
junctions, that all the churches" ſhould conform themſelves, to the Practice f 1 her 


+ 
_- 
of > & 


own, chapel, ſhe forbad the hoſte to be any more elevated in her Preſence”; an 
novation, Fiche however orion. it may appear, 3 7 implied the moſt"n "ma 
conſequences ||. 5 RE ow g 3 5 


gh 
: Tuzs: declarations. of: 105 en concurring with the preceding 3 

mild the biſhops. foreſee with. certainty. A revolution in religion. They there- 

fore- N to 1 71. at eee ; and 2 with ſome difficulty, chat the . 


Nath FISHER 239 3 S5 t 961 64 gte D 5 
„ » Burnet, vol. ii. p 767 _ Carden, | p.370. 3} # vines vol. ii. p- 378. Camden . u. 
I Heylin, P- 103. | F nd p · 164. Strype, vol. i. p. 41: I | 
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. HIST O'RiY or ENGLAND. 


bichop of Carliſle was at laſt preyailed on to petſorm that ceremony. "When ſhe. was 
conducted thro! London, amidſt the-zoytul acclamations of her-ſubjeRs, a boy, 
who perſonated truth, was let down from one of the triumphal arches, and. pre» 
ſeated, her with a copy of the Bible. She received the book with the moſt gra- 
cious deportment, placed it next her boſom, and declared, that, amidſt all the 
coſtly teſtimonies which the city had that day given her of their attachment, this 
preſent was by far the moſt precious and moſt acceptable . Such were the in- 
nocent artifices, by. which Elizabeth inſinuated herſelf into the affections of her 
ſubjects. Open in her addreſs, gracious and affable in all public appearances, 
ſhe rejoiced in the concourſe of her ſubjects, entered into all their pleaſures and 
amuſements, and without departing from her dignity, which ſhe knew well how to 


yy preſerve, ſhe acquired a popularity beyond what any of her predeceſſors or ſucceſ- 
ſors ever could attain. Her own ſex exulted to ſee a woman hold the reins of 


1359. 


A Parliament. 


empire with ſuch.prudence agd fortitude: And while a young princeſs of twenty- 
five years (for that was her age at her acceſſion), who poſſeſſed all the graces and 
inſinuation, tho! not all the , beauty. of her ſex, cqurted the affections of indi- 
viduals by her civilities, of the public by her ſervices, her authority, tho' corro- 

borated by the ſtricteſt bands of law and religion, penal, to be derived. en- 
e the choice and inclination of the people, 8 


192 of this diſpoſition was not likely to offend ber rh 5 
uſeleſs or violent exertions of power; and Elizabeth, cho“ ſhe threw out fad 
hints as encouraged the proteſtants, delayed the entire change of reli on till the 
meeting of the, Parliament, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. Th | 
had gone entirely againſt the catholics, who ſeem not indeed to Have made any 
great ſtruggle for the ſuperiority; and the houſes met in a qiſpoſition 'of gratify- 
ing the Queen in every particular, which ſhe could defire of them.” They began 
the {effion with an unanimous declaration, * that Queen Elizabeth was, 'and ought 


* 4 
4 . FI & 72 r 5 


® to be, as well 'by the word of God, as the common and ſtatute laws of the 


<< realm, the lawful, undoubtcd, and true heir to the crown, lawfully deſcended 


« from the blood-royal, according to the order of ſucteffion, ſettled in the 3 th 


of Henry VIII. + This act of recognition was undoubtedly dictated by the 


Queen herſelf und her minifters ; and ſhe ſhowed her magnanimity, as well as 


- 


moderation, in the terms, which the employed on that occafion. She followed 
not Mary's practice in declaring the validity of her mother's marriage, or in-ex- 


preſsly repealing the act formerly made againſt her own legitimacy: She knew, 


chat this attempt muſt be attended with * on her father"s memory, 


® Burner, vol. ij. p. 380.  Strype, vol. i. p. 9. 1 Bin, caps 3+ » 
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and on che birth of her deceaſed fiſter; and as all the world were ſenfible ' that ehh f. 
Henry's divorce from Anne Boleyn was merely the effect of his violence and 3 
caprice, the ſcorned to found her title on any act of an afſembly," which fad too 
much proſtituted its authority by its former variable, ſervile and iniquitous de- 
cifions. Satisfied therefore in the general opinion entertainet' with regarc᷑ to this 
fact, which appeared the more undoubted, the lefs anxiety the diſcovered in for- 
| tifying it by votes and enquiries; ' ſhe took poffeffion of the throne, "both as her 
 birth-right; and as enſured to her by former afts of Parkament; * 
peared folicitous to diſtinguiffr theſe titles . hd 


Tux firſt bill which was brought into the Parliament with a view of trying their 
diſpoſition with regard to religion, was that for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries htely 
erected, and for reſtoring the tenths and firft-fruits to the Queen, This Point 
being gained without much difficulty, a bill was next introduced, annexing the 
ſupremacy to the crown; and tho? the Queen was there denominated governeſs, not 
bead, of the church, it 8 the ſame extenſive power, which had formerly 
been exerciſed by her father and brother. All the biſhops who were preſent in the 
upper houſe ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed this law; and as they pefſefſed more learning 
than the temporal peers, they triumphed in the argument; but the majority of . 
voices in that bouſe, as well as among the commons, were againſt chem. By this 
act che crown, without, the concurrence, either of the Parliament, even of the 
convocatian, was veſted with the whole ſpiritual power; might all here- 
ties +, might eſtabliſh or repeal all canons, might alter every point of f diſcipline, and 

might ordain or abobſh any religi igious rite or ceremony . In order to exerciſe this 

| unlimited authority, the Queen, by a clauſe of the act, was empowered. to. name 
commiſſioners, either laymen or clergymen, as ſhe ſhould think proper; and on 
this clauſe was afterwards founded the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; which 8 
affumed very large difcretionary, not to fay arbitrary powers, totally incompatible * 

with any exact limitations in the conſtitution. Their ptocced proceedings. indeed were 

ne only confiſtent with abſolute monarchy; but were entirely fuitable' to the genius | 

of the act gp which they: were eftabliſhed'; an act that ar” once gave the crown 

all the power, which had formerly been claimed by the popes, but which even 

theſe ufurping prelates ol rg PS Toy. e Wen ere e 

currence of the clergy.” EF” py ITT; phe , + 6H, 0 ND LEG 

"Camden, pant, Hehe, op, 107, 108. , ae ide bang ant 
"+ Inn determining hereſy, the n was only limited (& that could Hake a limitation) to — 


doQrines as hab denn OR aA. bythe authority of the Scripture, by the firft four general coun- 
cils, or by any general council, which. followed the Scripture as their rule, or to ſuch other doQrines 
28 ſhould hereafter be denominated hereſy by the Parliament and convocation. 1 Elis. cap. 2. 
"+ Ek. cap. 1. This laſt power was anew granted in the act of uniformity. 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 
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el. „ Wudzvrx reſfuſed to uke an oath, acknowledging, the Queen's ſupremacy, 1 
1559 , was incapacitated from holding any office; whoever. denied the. ſupremacy, o 
- attempted: to deprive the Queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the firſt of. '$] 
ſence, all their goods and chattels, for the ſecond were ſubjected. to the penalty 
of a premunire; but the third offence was declared treaſon. Theſe puniſhments, 
| however ſevere, / were leſs rigorous than ſuch as were e, ee 12 e 
a her father and brother, inflicted in like caſes. 
\ A-LAW;was paſſed, confirming all the ſtatutes 4 85 th King Edwand's ti we 
4 — regard to religion *: The nomination, of | biſhops. was given to the crown 
without any election of the chapters: The Queen was empowered, on the va- 
caney of any ſee, to ſeire all the temporalities, and to 'beſtow on the biſhops-ele& 
an equivalent in the impropriations belonging to the crown. bis pretended 
equivalent. WAS ; cothmonly very much inferior in value; and thus the Queen, 
Damit all_her'concern. for religion, followed. che example of the preceding 8 
forme 85 in committing depredations on che ecclebaſtical reyenues. 29 . i 
8 kus biſhops and all incumbents were Prohibited from alienating whats reve- 8 
ves, and from {letting leaſes longer than twenty-one years or three lives. This 6 
ow ſeemed. ro. be intended for ſecuring the property of the church; but * f an 
exception. was left in favour of the crown, great abuſes, ſill prevailed, It was 
"uſual for: ao gurtier during chis r reign, to make an agree with a biſhop or 
5 cds procure a fictitous alienation to the Queen, 'who afterwards 
4 transferred i the lands. to the perſon agreed on f. This method of pillaging the 
chürch was not remedied: till the beginning of James the firlt. The preſeri de- 
| preſſion of the clergy expoſed them to all i injuries; and he laity never 'Ropped t till 
they bad reduced the church co ſuch . SKI, 8 was no o longer a 
c tian for the odium incurred by it. 1 
| 5 | A $01.8 and public diſputation 1 was held hs this leon, in 2 J lord 
4 þ  Kerger Bacon, tween the.divipes of the proteftant and thoſe of the catholic party. 
7 ' The,championbifppointed.co defend the religion, of the ſovereign, were, as in 
former inſtances, entirely triumphant, and-the popiſn diſputants, being pronounced 
reftactory and obſtinate, were even puniſhed by impriſonment . Emboldened 
by this victory, -the Proteſtants. ventured on the laſt and moſt important 
and brought into parliament a bill y for aboliſhing the maſz, and 12-<ablithing 
8 the liturgy of King Edward. Penalties were enacted, as, welt a againſt thoſe who 


red from this mode of worſhip, as thoſe . who. abſented eps from the 
| Yiolenges, 
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e and the N ents.” And thus in one beton, without ,any; 
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tumult, c or clamour, was the whole ſyſtem of religion altered, on the very com- Chap, l. 
mencement of a. reign, and by the will of a young woman, whoſe title to the 1559: 
crown was by many eſteemed liable to great objections : An event, which, tho 


it may appear ſurprizing to men in the preſent age, was every. where expected on, 
the firſt news of Elizabeth's acceſſion. 


Ta commons alſo made a ſacrifice to the Queen, more difficult to W FR 
that of any articles of religion: They. voted a ſubſidy of four ſhillings, in the 
pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight-pence on goods, together with two 
fifteenths . The houſe in no inſtance departed from the moſt reſpectful deference 
and complaiſance towards the Queen. Even the importunate addreſs, which they 
made her on the concluſion: of the ſeſſion, to fix her choice of a hyſband,/ could 
not, they ſuppoſed, be very diſagreeable to one of her ſex and age. The ad · 
dreſs was couched in the moſt reſpectful expreſſions; yet met with a refuſal from 
the Queen, She told the ſpeaker, that as the application from the hagſe was.con- 1 
ceived in general terms, only recommending marriage, without pretending. to di- : 
rect her choice of a huſband, ſhe could not take offence at the addreſs, or regard | 
it as other than a new inſtance of their affectionate attachment towards her: That 
any farther interpoſition on their part would have ill become either them ta 
make, as ſubjects, or her to hear as an independant princeſs 3 Tfigt even. bie 
ſhe was à private perſon, and expoſed to much danger, the had. al 
that engagement, which ſhe regarded as an incumbrance; | 2 
ſent would ſhe perſevere in that ſentiment, when the args of 2,Bremt. K 
was committed to her, and her life ought ta be entirely deyoted a promoting 
intereſts of religion and the happineſs of her ſplyeRts : That 2 England. | 
huſband, wedded to ber .by his pledge. (and here. Os ene how her | 
with the ſame. gold ring upon it, WIR which the bad folemoly Gn Ig — 


| + The Parliament alſo granted ths Queen the duties of an Ms . 52 barer 
was at that time regarded only as a matter of form, and ſhe had 2. ti 

vored by the Parliament: Bat there was another exertion of powers which the pradiiſel, — Are 
people, in this age, from their jgyorance of the antient conflitativn, may bs apt t hel a lte e- 
iraordingny. Her fuer, aſter the commenocemens of the wer with Fronce: had. from: bet own h 
rity, impoſed far maike pn each pn of wine imported, aud hag jocveaſed. the poundage f ed an 
commodities. Queen Elizabeth continued theſe impofitions as lon £2 ſhe N venient. _ Tbe 
Parliament, who had ſo good an opportunity-of reftraining theſe ar taxes, when en they voted the 
tonnage and poundage, thought proper not mer). pul The knew, that the ſo- 
vereign, during that age, pretended to have the ſole re of fore x trade, ad mit ther inter- 
meddling wich that Prerogative would Sat drawn on chem 0 ſevereſt re prook;”if chaffiſement. 
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See Pordes, vol. 1. p. 132, 133. e know centajnly hb the ſtatutes a * ee 
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Che. I. to the don at her inauguration) ſo all Engliſhmen were her children; and 
1559+ "while ſhe was employed in the rearing or governing ſuch a family, the could not 
deem herſelf barren, or her life uſeleſs and unfruitful : That if ever ſheentertain- 
ed thoughts of changing her condition, the care of her ſubjects welfare would 
till be uppermoſt in her thoughts: but ſhould ſhe live and die a virgin, ſhe doubt- 
ed not but the divine providence, ſeconded by their counſels and her own mea- 
ſutes, would be able to prevent all diſpute with regard to the ſucceſſion, and ſecure 
them a ſovereign, who, perhaps better than her own iſſue, would imitate her ex- 
_ ample in loving and cheriſhing her people: And that for her part, ſhe deſired 
that no higher character, nor fairer remembrance of her ſhould be tranſmitted» 
ts poſterity, than to have this inſcription ingraved on her ' tomb-ſtone, when ſhe 
ſhould pay the laſt debt to nature * 66 TREE hes: ad we Oo mos and died a 
e maiden Queen *.” 5 
Arx the procogation of TM Paiainent 1 the hes enadted with e to 
religion; were put 16 enccutioh, and met with no oppoſition! from any quarter. 
The liratgy was Wight introduced in the vulgat tongue, and the oath of ſupre ma- 
ey was tendered to the clergy. The number of biſhops had been reduced to 
fourteen by 4 very fickly ſeaſon, which preceded and all of theſe, except the 
biſhop of Lands having refuſed compliance, were degraded from their ſees: : 
or dlergy throughout all England, where there are near 10,000 
Sy 
$ many deatis, ſacrificed their livings to their nk 
iplesF:"" Thoſe in kigh eccleſiaſtical ſtations, 'who were expoſed to the eyes 
world, "Yen thiefly to have Placed a point of honour in their perſeverance '; 
b he the hte, Ue'proteſtanis, in the former change iutroduced by Mary,” ap- g 
pear to Haid Veen much more rigid and cnſcientibus Thb the catholic teüglon, 1 
adapting itſelf to the ſenſes, and requiring obſcrvances, which enter into the eom- 
mon train c biz; does at preſent lay mi och faſter hold of the mind chan the re- 
: which, hei eh feat. ra relembles,pore, a, ſyſtem of mexaphylics ; 
yet was the proportion of zeal as well as of knowledge, during the. firſt ages af- 
ter the reformation,” much! greater on the ſide of the proteſtants. The catholics 
ad and ſupinely, in their antient belief, or rather their ancient 
| Y be RAE We W W 
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to " degree. of Wee. bucozelty and perſ had ſtrongly attached them · Oe. 4 


ſelves to, their tenets; and were ready to ſacrifie heir fortunes and even their bves, . 155% 
in defence of their ſpeculative and abſtract principles. The forms and ceremonies 5 
Nil] preſerved i in the Engliſh, liturgy, as they bore ſome reſemblance to the > ancicht | 

ſervice, tended farther. to reconcile the catholics to the eſtabliſhed. religion ; 3 and 5 

as the Queen permitted no other mode of worſhip, and at the fame time ſtruck out l 

every thing that could be offenſive to them in the new liturgy * , even thoſe ad- 72 

dicted to the Romiſh communion made no ſcruple of attending the eſtabliſhed | 4 
church. Had Elizabeth gratified. her own inclinations, | the exterior appearance, | „ : 
*which/is the chief circumſtance with.the people. would Haye been till more mar 
between the new and the ancient form of worſhip. As ſhe loved tate ahd magnifj- = 
cence-in every thing, ſhe was ſomewhat addicted to the pomp of the catholic re- 
ligion; and it as merely i in, compliance with che prejudices of her party! that the 

gave up either the images or the addreſſes to. the faints, E for the dead 71 1 
Some foreign princes interpoſed to procure the Romaniſts e Privilege of ſeparate 
_ aſſemblies in particular cities, but the Queen would not comply with their requeſt ; | 

and repreſented, the manifeſt Hs eee che national Peace by a-tolera- W 


tion of different religions r. een 45: taugt 10 (vat, 5, 


Wurz —— — in a ſettling the public RT 
gion, the negotiations for a peace were ſtill conducted, firſt at P» hay 8X Pence with 
Chateau · Cambreſis, between the miniſters of France, Spain, | 
Elizabeth, tho* equally prudent, vas not ſo ſucceſsful, in this, 


. = 


employed his utmoſt efforts to procure; the reſtitution. of Calais, A 

in honour to indemnify England, vhich. merely on his account, had been drawn 
into the war, and as engaged in intereſt to remove France from his frontiers in the 
Low Countries. So long as he entertained hopes of eſpouling tho Queen, he delay ⸗- 
ed concluding a peace with Henry z and even after the change of religion 2001 | 


land deprived him of all ſuch. views, hig miniſters hinted. a oy" er 


— 


be regarded as reaſonable. and. honourable. hw a 

were ſettled, he ſeemed: willing ta continue the war, 0 05 d obtaig Xain fat 
faction; provided ſhe would. ſtipulate, to adhere 10 t 1 d to 
continue hoſtilities. againſt Henry, during the courſe pf a ears 85 85 . 
beth, after conſulting, with 1 miniſters, very wiſely rejected AY pro duc 
was ſenſible of the o. a e of, her ng Foe the great bes contra e 
ed gig 
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1 e the diviſions by which her people were agitated, TR Wis 
convinced that nothing but tranquillity during ſome years could bring the king- 
dom again into a flouriſhing condition, ot enable ber to act wich dignity and vi- 

Well — with the value 


the world a palpable evaſion, | ſhe *infiſted upon mote equitable, at leaſt, more 

; plauſible conditions, It was at laſt agreed, that Henry ſhould” reſtore Calais at 

„ fhefexpiration of eight years ;, that in caſe vf failure, he ſhould pay five hundred 

thouſand crowns, and the Queen's title to Calais ſtill rain; that he Thould find 

te ſecurity of ſeven or eight foreign merchants, not natives of France, for the 
payment df chit faith z chgt — — rheſecutity was pro- 

ede with France or Scotlund during that in- 

y but if Henry made war on Elizabeth, 

—— forcre . All men of pene - 

_ triidibh eaſſiy mw, that theſe Kpulations were but a colourable pretence for aban- 

dbming Cakis ; but they excuſed The Queen n but of the neceſſity of her affairs, 

and they even entblled her prude nee, br ſubmitring, without farther ſtruggle, to 
ett BE . _ Seen 4 ne ew beg wih 

France. 

Pulli aa iy Sieden Bente with I uintital reihen of al places 
allen boring ts of the war; and Philip eſpouſed the princeſs Flizabeth, 
Saen daughter © Prande, forthibrly betrorlied to his fon Don Carlos. The duke 
of Savoy 11 | argartr, Hlenry's ſiſter, and obtained à reſtitution of all His 
dominions of: Savoy and Piedmont, exbept a few towns, retained by France. 
And thus general [fratiquilfity ſermed to be reſtored to Eutope. 


a figned. and concluded between France and England, | 
-# a ground of quarrel, of the moſt ſerious nature, and which 
— was afterwards al ed. wah. 1 potent conſequences. The n. 
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riages 6f Henry the eighth, that with Catherine of Arragon, ad tA 
Boleyn, were totally incompatible with each other, and it ſeemed impoſſible chat 
both of them could be regarded as valid and legal: But ſtill the birth of Ka- 
beth lay under ſome diſadvantages, to which that of her ſiſter, Mary, was not 
expoſed, Henry's firſt marriage had obtained the ſanction of all the powers, 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical, which were then acknowledged in England; and it 
was natural, for Proteſtants as well as Romaniſts, to allow, on account of the 
ſincere intention of the parties, that their iſſue ought to be regarded as legitimate. 
Bat his divorce, and ſecond marriage, had been concluded arge copy ne: 
ſee of Rome 5 and though they had been ratified by the authority both of the Eng-. 
liſh Parliament and convocation, thoſe who were ſtrongly attached to the n 
church, and who reaſoned with great ſtrictneſs, were led to regard them as in- 
tirely invalid, and to deny altogether the Queen's right of ſucceſſion, - The next. 
heir of blood was the Queen of Scots, now murried to the dauphin z and the 
great power of that princeſs, joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a very, 
formidable rival to Elizabeth. The king of France had ſecretly been ſolicitin 
at Rome a bull of excommunication againſt the Queen; and ſhe had here been 
beholden to the good offices of Philip, who, from intereſt, more than either 
friendſhip or principle, had negotiated in her favour, and had ſucceſsfully oppo-. 
ſed the ptetenſioms of Henry. But the court of France was not dj rages with * 
this repulſe: The duke of Guiſe, and his brothers, thinking, th ould much 
augment their eredit, if their niece ſhould bring an acceſſion. of gland as ſhe 
had already done of Scotland, to the crown of France, engaged the King not to- 
neglect the claim ; aud, by their perſuaſion, he ordered his ſon and daughter · in- 
law to aſſume openly the arms as well as title of England, and to quarter theſe 
arms on all their equipages, furniture, and liveries. When the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador complained of this injury, he could obtain nothing but an evaſive anſwer ; 
that as the Queen of Scots was-deſeended from the blood. royal of England, ſhe 
was entitled, by. the example of many princes, to aſſume the that king 
dom. But beſides that this practice had never prevailed witho iffion be- 
ing firſt obtained, and without making a viſible difference between the arms, 
Elizabeth plainly ſaw, that this pretenſion had not been advanced during the 

| reign of her ſiſter Mary; and that, therefore, the King of France intended, . 
on the firſt opportunity, to diſpute her legitimacy, and her title to the crown. 
Alarmed with the danger, ſhe thenceforth conceived a ſtrong jealouſy againſt che 
Queen of Scots; and was determined, as fat as poſſible, to inacitate Henry 
from the execution. of this projet. - The ſudden death of that monarch, Who 
Was killed in a tournament at Paris, while he was celebrating the eſpouſals of his. 
| | EE: ſiſter 
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'" Giſter with the duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Being informed, chat his 
ſucceſſor, Francis the ſecond, ſtill continued to aſſume, without reſerve, the title 
of King of England, ſhe began to conſider him and his Queen as her moſt mortal 
enemies; and the preſent ſituation of affairs in Scotland afforded her a fayourable 


opportunity, both of revenging the- injury, and of providing for her own ſafety, 

Tux murder of the cardinal-primate at St. Andrews, had deprived, the Scots 
catholics of a head, whoſe ſeverity, courage, and capacity, had rendered him ex- 
tremely formidable to the innovators in religion; and ane execution of the laws 
againſt hereſy began thenceforth to be much more remiſs and gentle. The Queen- 
; regent governed the kingdom by prudent and moderate councils; and as ſhe was 


not diſpoſed to ſacrifice the civil intereſts of the ſtate to the bigotry or intereſts of 


Prieſts, ſhe deemed it more expedignt to temporize, and to connive at the pro- 
greſs of a doctrine which ſhe had not power intirely to repreſs. When informed 
of the death of Edward, and the acceſſion of Mary to the crown of England, 
ſhe entertained hopes, that the Scottiſh reformers, deprived of the countenance 
Which they received from that powerful kingdom, would loſe their ardour with 
their proſpect of ſucceſs, and would gradually return to the faith of their anceſ- 
tors. But the progreſs and revolutions of religion are little governed by the uſual 


maxims of civil policy; and the event much diſappointed the regent's expecta- 
tions. Ma the Engliſh preachers, terrified with the ſeverity of Mary's go- 
vernment, t ſhelter in Scotland, where they found more protection, and a 
milder adminiſtration. ; and while they propagated their theological tenets, they 
filled that whole kingdom with a juſt horror againſt the cruelties of the bigoted | 


catholics, and ſhowed their diſciples the fate which they muſt expect, 2 ever their 
nne ſhould attain an uncontrouled authority over tbem. 


A niztrarcny, moderate in its acquiſitions of power and riches may oy fafely 


© grant a toleration to ſectaries; and the more it abates the fervor of innovators by 


legal eſtabliſh 


lenity and lh. the more ſecurely will it poſſeſs thoſe advantages which the 
to ſuch an exorbſtant height as that of Rome, perſecution is lefs the reſult of bi- 


geotry in the prieſts, than of a neceſſary policy; and the rigour of law is the 
only method of repelling the attacks of men, who, beſides religious zeal, have 
ſo many other motives, derived both from public and private intereſt, to engage 
them on the ſide of innovation. But tho* ſuch overgrown hierarchies may long 


ſupport themſelves by theſe violent expedients, the time comes, when ſeverities. 


tend only to enfage the new ſectaries, and make them break thro” all bounds. of 


reaſon and n e This criſis 1 was now 8 e in Scotland z and 
+ | -- whoever, 


s beſtow upon it. But where ſuperſtition has raiſed a church 
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3 conſiders merely the tranſactions reſulting from it, wil be inclined to Chap. I. 
throw the blame equally on-both parties ; whoever enlarges his view, and reflects . 
on the ſituations, will obſerve the neceſſary progreſs of human affairs, and the | 
operation of thoſe principles which are inherent in human nature. 


Some heads of the reformers in Scotland, ſuch as the earl of Argyle, bis fon Reformation - 
lord Lorne, the earls of Morton, and Glencarne, Erſkine of Dun, and others, 
finding the danger to which. they were expoſed, and defirous to propagate their 
principles, entered / privately into a bond or affociation ; and called themſelves 1 
the Congregation of the Lord, in contradiſtinction to the eſtabliſhed church, which 7 
they denominated the Congregation of Satan. The tenor of the bond was as 
follows: We, perceiving how Satan, in his members, the antichriſts of our 
« time, do cruelly rage, ſeeking to overthrow and to deſtroy the goſpel of Chriſt 
Land his congregation, ought, according; to our bounden duty, to ſtrive, in 
our maſter's cauſe, even unto the death, being certain of the vitory in him. 
„We do therefore promiſe, before the majeſty of God and his congregation, 
that we, by his grace, ſhall with all diligence continually apply our whole 
% power, ſubſtance, and our very lives, to maintain, {et forward, and eſtabliſh 
the moſt bleſſed word of God and his congregation; and ſhall labour, by all 
« poſſible means, to have faithful miniſters, truly and purely to miniſter Chriſt's i +: 
« goſpel and ſacraments to his people : We. {ball maintain them, nouriſh them, ERS 1 
« and defend them, the whole congregation of Chriſt, -and eve ber there- . 
6 * of, * our whole power, and at the hazard of our lives, agai 15 and an 
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« gation: Unto which boly word and congregation we do join ourſelves ; and 1738 
« we forſake and renounce the congregation of Satan, with all the wperttitidus | 
* abomination and idolatry thereof; and moreover ſhall declare ourſelves mani- 
4 feſtly enemies thereto, by this faithful promiſe before God, teſtified to thi 
« congregation by our Wee | At 3 the third * December, 7 22 Be 
is „„ . A Ee He 245 1, 1 „ 
Hao the ſubſcribers _ this zealous league been contented EI to FERN ES 
toleration of the new opinions; however incompatible theit pretenſions might 7 
have been with the policy of the church of Rome, they would have had that 
praiſe of oppoling tyrannicab laws, enacted to ſupport an eſtabliſhment prejudicial 
do civil ſociety: But it is plain, that they carried their views much farther; and 
their practice immediately diſcovered, the ſpirit by which they were aduated. _ 
5 n My the eg en ren thought, belonged to * as the eon. 
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Chop, TY gregation of the Lord; they ordained, that prayers in the vulgar tongue *. ſhould 
359. be uſed in all the pariſh churches of the kingdom; and that preaching, and the 
interpretation of the ſcriptures ſhould be practiſed in private houſes, till God ſhould 
move the prince to grant public preaching by faithful and true miniſters T. Such 
bonds of affociation are always the forerunners of rebellion ; and this violent in- 
vaſion of the eſtabliſhed religion was the actual commencement of it. 


Bxyoxz this league was publicly known or avowed, the clergy, alarmed with 
the progreſs of the reformation, attempted to recover their loſt authoriry, by a 
violent exerciſe of power, which tended till farther to augment the zeal and 
number. of their enemies. Hamilton, the primate, ſeized Walter Mill, a prieſt 
of an irreproachable life, who had embraced the new doctrines; and having tried 
him at St. Andrews, condemned him to the flames for hereſy, Such genera] 
_ averſion was diſcovered to this barbarity, that it was ſome time before the biſhops 
Could prevail on any one to act the part of a civil judge, and pronounce” the ſen- 
tence upon him; and even after the time of hisexecution was fixed, all the ſhops 
of St. Andrews being ſhut, no one would fell a rope to tie him to the ſtake, and 
the primate himſelf was obliged to furniſh this implement. The man bore the tor- 
ture with that courage which, tho“ uſual on theſe occaſions, always appears 
aſtoniſhing and ſupernatural to the mukitude : The people, to expreſs their abhor- 
rence againſt ge cruelty of the prieſts, raiſed a monument of ſtones on the place 
of his excu and as faſt as the ſtones were removed by order of the clergy, 
they were again ſupplied from the voluntary zeal of the populace Tt. It is in vain 
for men to oppoſe the ſevereſt puniſhments to the united motives of religion and 
public applauſe; and this was the laſt due of the kind which the ae | 
had the power to exerciſe 'in Scotland. £ 
Sox time after, the people diſcovered their ſentimcats 1 in fuck a manner as was 
| ſufficieor to prognoſticate to the prieſts, the fate which was awaiting them. It 
was uſual on the feſtival of St. Giles, the zutelar faint of Edenburgh, to carry in 
5 proceſſion the image of that ſaint; but the proteſtants, in order to prevent the 
ceremony, found means, on the eve of the feſtival, to purloin the ſtatue from 
the church, and they pleaſed themſelves with imagining the aſtoniſhment and 
diſappointment of his votaries. The clergy, however, framed haſtily" a new 
image, which, in deriſion, was called by the peophe young St. Giles; and they 
carried it through the ſtreets, attended with all the eccleſiaſties in the town and 
neighbourhood, The multitude abſtained from violence fo long as bon _ 


. The reformers uſed at that time King Edward's 3 Forbes, p 155. 
$63 1 Keith, p. 66. Knox, p. 101. | n 122. ; 
s | . 5 regent . 
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regent continued a ſpectator, but the moment ſhe retired, they invaded the idol, 
threw it in the dirt, and broke it in pieces. The flight and terror of the prieſts 

| and fryars, who, it was remarked, deſerted, in his greateſt diſtreſs, the EP 

their worſhip,” was the ſource of univerſal mockery and laughter. 

_ ExncovuRacevy by all theſe appearances, the congregation proceeded with 4 
crity in openly ſoliciting ſubſcriptions to their league; and the death of Mary 
of England, with the acceſſion of Elizabeth, which happened about this time, 
contributed much to increaſe their hopes of final ſucceſs in their undertaking. 
They ventured to preſent a petition to the regent, craving a reformation of the 
church, and of the wicked, ſcandalous, and deteſtable lives of the prelates and eccle- 
ſiaſtics . They: framed a petition, which they intended to preſent to Parliament, 
and in which; after premiſing, that they could not communicate with the damnable 
idolatry, and intolerable abuſes of the papiſticat church, they deſired, that the laws 
againſt heretics ſnould be executed by the civil magiſtrate alone, and thas che ſcrip- 
ture ſhould be the ſole rule for judgfhg of hereſytſ. They even petitioned the con- 
vocation, and inſiſted that prayers ſhould be ſaid in the vulgar tongue, and that 
biſhops ſhould*be choſen with the conſent of the gentry of the dioceſe,” and prieſts 
with the conſent of the pariſhioners . The regent prudently temporized between' 
theſe parties; and as ſhe aimed*ar procuring a matrimonial crown for her ſon- in- 
law, the dauphin, ſhe: jo 194 type e f nnn cams 
to extremities with either of them. 8 2 £ 
Bur after this conceſſion was — ſhe received didets from ., pro- 
bably dictated by the haughty ſpirit of her brothers, to proceed 'with violence 
againſt the reformers, and to reſtore the royal authority, by ſome ſignal a& of 
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fore the council at Stirling; but when theiz followers were-marching thither in great 


multitudes, in order to protect and countenance them, ſhe entertained vs roger 
ſions of an inſurrection, and diffipated the people by'a promiſe F, that | 


ſhould be done to the prejudice! of the miniſters. This promiſe Was violated x. | 
LENIN by . were eee on ac- 


* Knox, p P.121. | + Ibid. p. 123. 1 Keith, p. 78, 81, 82. "RA Ir, 
Memoirs, p. 24 Jebb, vol. ii. p. | 7 
9 Knox, p. 127 We ſhall afterwards ſome reaſons to ſoſpect/ that, perhaps, no expreſs 
promiſe was given, Calumnies eafily ariſe during times of faction, eſpecially thoſe of the religious 
kind, when men think every art lawful-for Dane The congregation in their ma- 
nifeſto, where they enumerate all the articles of the regent's re, do not reproach her 
with this breach of promiſe, It was probably nothing but a rumour ſpread abroad to catch the popu- 
lace. If the papiſts have ſometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept with heretics, their ad- 
Verlaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that no truth ought to be told of idolaters. Me 


Vor. IV. | D ed 


power . She made the moſt eminent of the proteſtant teachers be cited to appear be- 


is | HISTORY 807 ENGLAND. 


count of their not appearing. A meaſure ſo raſh and ill adviſed, OTOL 
people, and made them reſolve to reſiſt her authority by force of arms, and to 


proceed to extremity againſt the clergy of the eſtabliſhed religion. 


In this critical time John Knox arrived from Geneva, where he had paſſed 
ſome years in baniſhment, and where he had imbibed, from his commerce with 
Calvin, the higheſt fanaticiſm of his ſe, augmented by the natural ferocity of 
his own character. He had been invited back to Scotland by the leaders of the 


5 11th 2 May. reformation and mounting the pulpit at Perth, during the preſent ferment of 


mens minds, he declaimed with his uſual vehemence againſt the idolatry and other 
abominations of the chuch of Rome, and incited his audience to exert their ut- 
moſt zeal for its ſubverſion, A prieſt was ſo imprudent, after this ſermon, as 


to open his repoſitory of images and reliques, and prepare himſelf to ſay maſs. 
The audience, who were wrought up to a diſpoſition for any furious enterprize, 
were as nich enraged as if the ſpectacle had not been quite familiar to them: 


They attacked the prieſt with fury, broke thegmages. in picces, tore the pictures, 
overthrew the altars, ſcattered about the ſacred vaſes; and left no implement of 
idolatrous worſhip, as they called it, entire or unbroken, They thence proceeded 
with, additional numbers, and augmented rage, to the monaſteries of the Grey 
and Black friars, which they. pillaged in an. inſtant : Tbe Carthuſians underwent 


the, ſame fatg.s and the. populace, not. contan with robbing: and expelling the 


their fury on the buildings, which had boen the receptacles. of 
ſuch, abomination; and in a very little time. nothing but the walls of theſe ſtately 


edlifices were left Landing, The Wotton of oa Fiſh wa eee 


the example. ud 


Civil wars in TAE . ha theſe, a allembled + n and pre- 


Scotland. 


pared to chaſtiſe the rebels. She had about two thouſand: French under her 
command, with a few Scots troops; and being affifted with ſuch. of the nobi- 


lity as were well-affeGed to her, ſhe. pitched: ber camp within ten miles of ' Perth, 
' Even the earl of Axgyle, and the lord James Stuart, prior of St Andrew's, the 


Queen's, natural brother, though deeply engaged with the reformers, attended the 
regent in this enterprize, either becauſe they blamed the fury of the populace, 
or hoped by their influence and authority to mediate ſome agreement between the- 
parties. The congregation, on the other hand, as. prepagations. for defence; 
and being joined by the earl of Ciencany from the Weſt, and being eountenanced 
by many of the nobility and geqvy, theꝝ appeated formidable from their numbers, 


as neee the zeal by wine they were animated. 86 ſent an . to the re | 
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the cruel beaſts, the churchmen, they would have recourfe to foreign powers for 


aſſiſtance; and they ſubſeribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects im all things not 
repugnant to God; aſſuming, 40 the fartie time, the fame of the faithful con- 
gregation of Chrift fefus . They applied to the nobility attending her, and 
maintained, that their paſt violences were juſtified by the werd of God, which 


commands the godly to deſtroy idolatry, and all the monuments: of t; that tho 
all civil authority was ſacred, yet was chere a great difference between the auto- 
rity and the perſons who exerciſed it ; and that it ought to be conſidered, whe» 


ther or not thoſe abominationsy called by the peſtilent᷑ papiſts, religion, and which 


they defend by fire and ſword, be the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus © They” re- 

monſtrated with fuch of the Queen's army as had formerly embraced their party, 
ant told them, That as they wert already repmed traiters by God, they ſhouſd 
* likewiſe be excommunicated from their! fociety; and from rhe partitipation of 


<< the ſacraments of the: church, Skhich God by his mighty power hat! erectedt 
C among them; whoſe: miniſters haue the ſume authority which” Chriſt grantee 
< to his apoſtles: in thefe words, Whoſe ut ye ſhall forgive fhll be forgiven, 4 


<« whoſe ſims ye. bull retuim ſhall he retained E We may here ſer that theſe neu 
ſaints were no leſs lofry in their pretenſions thin tie ancient- hierwehy4” anck it 


was: therefore: no wonder they were enrugee aguinſt che latter as their rivaly/ in | 
dominion. They joined to all theſe decluratibms an addreſu te- g eftabliſhed 


church; and they affixet-thisi title to it. Fo tho generation of amtichriſty the 


peſtilent prelates and their /bavelings-j1 in Scotland, the eongregation : d Chriſt 


<« Teſus within the ſame ſayeth. The tenor of the manifeſto wis agreeable to the 
title. They told the eccleſiaſtics, ©* As ye. by tyranny intend not only to. deſtroy 


<« our bodies, but. alſo by the ſame to hold our ſouls: in bondage of the devil, 
« ſubject to idolatry. ; ſo ſhall, we, with all the force and-power which God ſhall· 


<< grant; untoy us, execute juſt: vengeance and puniſhment upon you: Vea, we 
« ſhall-begin'clur'ſame war which God commanded Iffael ti execute agdnſt the 


e Canaanites'; that is, contract of peace ſhall never be made, till ye deſiſt from 


«your open idolatry, and cryel perſecution of God's children. And this, in 


the name of. the eternal God, and of his ſong, Chriſt Jefus, - whoſe- verity we 


<< profeſs,. and: goſpel we e preached, and holy ſacraments rightly admini- 
eſtered, we ſignify' unto? you; to be our intent, ſo far as God will affiſt us to 
„ withitand your idblatty; Take this for warning, and be not deceived 5.“ With" 


| theſe outrageous ſymptoms commenced that cant, hypocriſy, ; and fanaticiſm which 


1 ＋ mia. p. 131 


; t Ibid? p. 133% A contemptaous' 
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| Chap. I. Lond infeſted that kingdom; and which, though now mollified by the a the 
559. civil power, is ſtill ready to break out on all aecaſions. 


Tax Queen-regent, finding ſuch obſtinate zeal in the malecontents, was con- 
tented to embrace the councils of Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's, and to 
form an accommodation with them. She was received into Perth, which ſubmit- 
ted to her, on promiſing an indemnity of paſt offences, and engaging not to 
leave any French garriſon in the place. This capitulation, it is pretended, was 
not exactly obſerved. Some of the inhabitants were . moleſted on account of the 
late violences; and ſome companies of Scots ſoldiers, - ſuppoſed to be in French 
pay, were quartered in the town; which ſtep, though taken on a very plauſible 
pretence, was regarded by. the congregation as an infraction of the treaty *. It is 
aſſerted, that the regent, to juſtify theſe meaſures, declared, that princes: ought 
not to have their promiſes too ſtrictly urged upon them; nor was any faith to be 
kept with heretics : And that for her part, could ſhe find as good a colour of 
reaſon, - ſhe would willingly bereave all theſs gen' of their lives and fortunes +. 
But it is nowiſe likely, that ſuch expreſſions dropt from this prudent and vir- 
tuous princeſs. On the contrary, it appears, that theſe violences were very diſ- 
agreeable to her; that ſhe was in this eee over · ruled by the authority of the 
French counſellors ous about begs nad and that ſhe; often A Ys if the rn 


Tun congregation, enflamed with theing own ne and IEA with wege dit 
Fg N ee do apy not. Sen, in bn tn? n 1977 fe they left Perth, 
f +; RISE N, J itt et 

„h hg aer Spotſwood, p. * „ 

f Spotſoood, p. ee Ile, p. 29. Knox, p. 225, 228. La, lib. &. That ne 
no violation of the capitulation of Perth, appears from the manifeſto of the congregation in Knox, 
P: 184. where. it is not ſo much as pretended. The companies of Scots ſoldiers were, probably, 

in Scots pay, fince the, congregation complains, that the country was oppreſſed with taxes to maintain 
armies. Knox, p. 164, 168. And even if they had been in French pay, it were no breach of the: 
capitulation, fince they were' national troops, not French. Knox does not ſay, p. 139, that any of the, 
inhabitants of Perth were tried or puniſhed” ſor their paſt offences; but only that they were oppreſſed. 
with the quartering of ſoldiers : And the congregation in their maniſeſto, ſay only that many of them 
had fled for fear. This plain detection of the calumny with regIg to che breach of the capitulation 
of Perth, may make us ſuſpect a like calumny with regard to the promiſe pretended not to give ſqn-" 
tence againſt the miniſters. The affair lay altogether between the regent and the Jaird of Dun; and: 
that gentleman, t tho' a man of ſenſe and character, mi abt be willing t to take ſome general profeſſions 

| for promiſes. If the Queen, over-awed by the power of the congregation; gave ſuch a promiſe, in 


order to have liberty to proceed to a ſentence; how could ſhe expect to have yer: to execute 
n obtained? And n | 
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and while as yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of treaty, they 

had ſigned a new covenant, in which, beſides their engagements to mutual de- 

fence, they vowed in the name of God to employ their hole power in deſtroy- 

ing every thing that diſhonoured his holy name; and this covenant was ſubſcribed 

among others, by Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's . Theſe: two leaders 

now deſired no better pretence for deſerting the regent and openly joining their 

aſſociates, than the complaints, however doubtful, or rather falſe, of her breach 

of promiſe. The congregation alſo, encouraged by this acceſſion of force, gave 

themſelves up entirely to the furious/zeal of Knox, and renewed at Crail, An- * 

ſtruther, and other places in Fife, like depredations on the churches and mona- 5 

ſteries with thoſe formerly committed at Perth and Couper. The regent, who 

marched againſt them with her army, finding their power ſo much increaſed, 

was glad to conclude a truce for a few: days, and to paſs over with her forces to the 

Lothians, The reformers beſieged and took Perth; proceeded thence to Stirling, 

where they exerciſed their uſual 35 and finding nothing able to reſiſt them, 

they bent their march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of which, as they had already 

anticipated the zeal of the congregation againſt the churches and monaſteries, gladly 

opened their gates to them. The regent, with the fe forces which remained with - 

her, took ſhelter. in Dunbar, where 15 ſhut re UP, in e _ a rein- 

forcement from France. N 

MraNwRIL E, ſhe employed EZ partizans in repreſenting to the ple 1 dan 

gerous conſequences of this open rebellion ; and ſhe endeavoured to es 1 

that the lord James, under pretence of religion, had formed the ſcheme of wreſting 

the ſcepter from the hands of the ſovereign. By theſe conſiderations many were 
engaged to deſert the army of the congregation; but much more by the want of 5 

pay or any means of ſubſiſtence; and the regent, obſerving the inſurgents g to be- F 

much weakened, ventured to march to Edinburgh, with a deſign to ſapy | 

them. On the interpoſition of the duke of Chatelraut, who. till adhered to Kee 7 

ſhe agreed to a capitulation, in which ſhe granted them a toleration of thar reli- > 

gion, and they engaged to commit no farther depredations on the churches. - Soon 

after they evacuated the city of Edinburgh; and before they leſt it, they proclaimed 1 

the articles of agreement; but they took care to publiſh only the articles favourable- "Ro 

to themſelves, and they were guilty of an impoſture, in adding one to the number, ** 


viz. that r ſhall Wh took = [IO it was at that time: 
pen * | | 


* Keith; p. 8g, Knox, p. 738. | | | 
+ Knox, p. 153, 154, 185. This author 0 that this articly 8 to verbally, but © 
ande Queen's ſcribes omitted it in the treaty 6 W ING unlikely, or 
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; 'S durable; and both ſides. endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves as much as poſ- 


ſible, againſt the enſuing rupture, which appeared inevitable. The regent having 


got a reinforcement; of 1000 men from France, began to fortify Leith ; and the 


congregation ſeduced the duke of Chatelraut to their party, who had long appeared 
inclined. to them, and who was at laſt determined by the arrival of his ſon, the 
earl-of Arran, from France, where he had eſcaped many dangers, from the: jealoufy, 
as well as bigotry, of Henry and the. duke of Guife. More French troops ſoon 


alter diſembarked under the command of La Broſſe, who was followed by the 


biſhop, of Amiens and three doctors of the Sorbonne. Theſe laſt were ſupplied 
with ſtore of ſyllogiſms, authorities, citations, and ſcholaftic arguments, which 


they intended, to oppoſe to the Scots preachers, and which they juſtly prefumed, 


would acquire force, and operate conviction on mens minds, * the influence of 
the French arms and artillery . 

Tux conſtable Montmorency had always opyoſed the- marriage-of the Queen of 
Scots with the dauphin, and: had foretold, that, by forming ſuch cloſe connections 


with Scotland, the ancient league would be diſſolved; and the natives of that 


5 kingdom, jealous of a foreign yoke, would ſoon become, inſtead of allies, at- 


tached by intereſt and inclination, the moſt inveterate enemies to the French do- 
minion. But tho? the event ſeemed now to have juſtified the prudence of that 
aged: miniſter,,/it-is: not; improbable, conſidering; the violence of the councils, by 
which France was governed; that the inſurrection was eſteemed a favourable event; 
az affording a pretence for ſending over armies, for entirely ſubduing the coun- 
try, for attainting the rebels , and for preparing means thence to invade Eng- 
land, and ſupport Mary's title to the crown of that kingdom. The leaders of 
the congregation, well acquainted with theſe views, were not inſenfible- of their 
danger, and ſaw that their only ſafety conſiſted in the vigour and ſucceſs of their 
meaſures. They were encouraged by the intelligence received of the ſudden 
death of Henry the ſecond; and having paſſed an act from their own authority, 


5 depriving the Queen dowager of the regency, and ordering all the French troops 


to evacuate the kingdom; they collected forces: to put their edict in execution 
againſt them. They becacmo · maſters again of Edinburgh but found themſelves 


unable e long e of that "m_ Their „ armies” afſembled 


: ar, CCC antics i aan the rear: Nor do 


the congregation in their ſubſequent manifeſto infiſt apon it. Knox, p. 184. 
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leaſt diſaſter, or even any delay of ſucceſs; and were incapable of re- 

| fiſting ſuch veteran troops as the French, who were alſo ſeconded by 
ſome of the Scot's nobility, among whom the earl of Bothwell diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. Hearing that the marquis of Elbeuf, brother to the -regent, Was 
levying a new army againſt them in Germany, they thought themſelves excu- 
fable for applying, in this extremity, to the aſſiſtance of England; and as the 
ſympathy of religion, as well as regard to national liberty, had now counterbal- 
lanced the ancient animoſity againſt that kingdom, this meaſure was the reſult f 
inclination no leſs than of intereſt *. - Maitland ef Leddington, therefore, ane 


Robert Melvil, were ſecretly diſpatched by the congregation to ſolicit eee 
from Elizabeth. 


Tre wiſe council of Flizabeth deliberated not long in aſſenting to this propo- „ 
ſal, which concurred ſo well with their views and intereſts. Cecil in particular?! of the * 
| repreſented. to the Queen, that the union of the crowhs of Scotland and Fe Cn 

both of them the hereditary enemies of England, was ever regarded as a very 

| pernicious event; and her father, as well as protector Somerſet, had employed 
every expedient, both of war and negociation, to prevent it: That the claim 
which Mary pretended to the crown, rendered the preſent ſituation of England 
ſtill more dangerous, and demanded, on the part of the Queen, the greateſt vi- 
gilance and precaution : That the capacity; ambition, and exorbirant views of 
the family of Guiſe, who now intirely governed the French councils, were ſuffi- 
ciently known, and they themſelves made no ſecret of their deſign to advarice 
| their niece to the throne of England: That deeming themſelves ſecure of ſue- 
ceſs, they: had already, very imprudently and prematurely, taken off the maſk 3 
and Throcmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſent over, by evety courier; 
incomeſtible proofs of their hoſtile intentiom : That they only waited all Seot- 
land ſhould be intirely ſubdued; and having thus'deprived the Engliſh of the ad- 
vantage, reſulting from their ſituation and naval power, they prepared means fer 
ſubverting the Queen's autliority: That the zealous catholics in England, dif 

x. contented with the preſent government, an. ane with the legality of Mary's 


* The Scots lords in their declaration * % How far we have fought ſopacer of England, or of 
« any other prince, and what juſt cauſe we had and have ſo to do, we ſhall ſhortly mak& manifeſt un- 
to the world; tothe praife of God's holy name, and to the confuſiom of All thoſe thar f{atider us for - 
«« ſodoing : For this we fear not to confeſs, that as in this enterprize againſt the devil, againſt ido- | 
«« latry, and the maintainers of the fame, wo chiefly and only ſeek God's glory to B notified unto *  "_ 
men, fin to be puniſhed; and virtue to be maintained ; n 3 | 
_ « ſeek it, whereſoever God ſhall offer the ſane.” Knox, p. 175 
+ Forbes, vol. i. pe 134» 136, 149, 150, 159, 165, 181, 194, 229, 231, 235=241, 253. 14 
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Chop. T. title, would bring them conſiderable reinforcement, and would diſturb every mea- 

£559: ſure of defence againſt that formidable power: That the only expedient for pre- 
venting theſe deſigns was to ſeize the preſent opportunity, and take advantage of 

a like zeal in the proteſtants of Scotland; nor could any doubt be entertained 

with regard to the juſtice of a meaſure, founded on ſuch evident neceſſity, and 

directed only to the ends of ſelf-preſervation : That tho a French war, attended 

with great expence, ſeemed the neceſſary conſequence of ſupporting the Scots 

malecontents, that power, if removed to the continent, could never be very for- 
midable; and a ſmall diſburſement at preſent would in the end be found the great - 

eſt frugality : And that the domeſtic diſſenſions of France, which every day aug- 
mented, together with the ſupport of Philip, who, notwithſtanding all his bigotry 

and hypocriſy, would never permit the entire conqueſt of England, were ſufficient 

do ſecure the Queen againſt rhe W ambition and reſentment of the houſe 

def Guiſe ®, . | 

| Rin aac $ ROW to caution and ceconomy were, tho! with fome dif. 

fculty +, overcome by theſe powerful motives; and ſhe prepared herſelf to ſup- 

port by arms and money, the declining affairs of the Congregation in Scotland. She 

equipped a fleet, which conſiſted of thirteen ſhips of war; and giving the com- 

mand of it to Winter, ſhe ſent it to the Firth of Forth: She named the young 

duke of Norfolk her / lieutenant in the northern counties, and aſſembled at Ber- 

wic an army of eight thouſand men under the command of lord Gray, warden 

of the eaſt and middle marches. Tho' the court of France, ſenſible of the dan- 

ger, offered her to make immediate reſtitution of Calais, provided ſhe would not 

interpoſe in the affairs of Scotland; ſhe reſolutely told them that ſhe never would 

put an inconſiderable fiſher-town in competition with the ſafety of her dominions , 

and ſhe ſtill continued her preparations. She concluded a treaty of mutual de- 

fence with the congregation, which was to laſt during the marriage of the Queen 

of Scots with Francis and a year after; and ſhe promiſed never to deſiſt till the 

French had intirely evacuated: Scotland $. And having thus taken all proper 

meaſures for ſucceſs, and received from the Scots ſix hoſtages for the 4 8 
of . ſhe Ne der fleet and army to begin their operations. 


Tur appearance of Elizabeth's fleet in the Firth very much diſconcerted 
the French army, who were at that time ravaging the county of Fife; 


. bes vl 1.0.48 Keith, aha 4 +/Forbes, vol. i. 
P- 454, 460. 1 Spotſwood, p. 146. P Knox, p. 217. - Haynes's State Papers, vol. i. 
P- 153. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 569. : 1 | | | 3 
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and obliged them to make a circuit by Stirling, in order to reach Leith, where. 
they ſhut themſelves up, and prepared for defence. The Engliſh army, rein- 
forced by 5000 Scots“, ſat down before Leith; and after two ſkirmiſhes, in 
the former of which, the Engliſh had the advantage, in the latter the F <5 


they began to batter the town; and tho? repulſed with conſiderable loſs in a raſh 
and ill conducted aſſault, they reduced the garriſon to great difficulties. Their 


diſtreſs was augmented by two events; the diſperſion by a ſtorm of d'Elbeuf's 


fleet, which carried a conſiderable army on board r, and the death of the Queen 


regent, who expired about this time in the caſtle of Edinburgh; a woman en- 


dowed with all the capacity which ſhone forth in her family, but poſſeſſed of 
much more virtue and moderation than appeared in the conduct of the other 


branches of it. The French, who found it impoſſible to ſubſiſt for want of 


proviſions, and who ſaw that the Engliſh were continually reinforced by freſh  _ 
numbers, were obliged to capitulate. And the biſhop of Valence and count . July. 


Randan, plenipotentiaries from France, ſigned a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil 
and Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had ſent to Edinburgh for that purpoſe. 


Scotland ; that the King and Queen of France and Scotland ſhould thenceforth 
abſtain from bearing the arms of England, or aſſuming. the title of that king- 
dom; that farther ſatisfaction for the injury already done in that particular 


ſhould be granted Elizabeth; and that commiſſioners _ ſhould meet to ſettle this 


point, or if they could not agree, that the king of Spain ſhould be arbiter be- 
tween the crowns. Beſides theſe ſtipulations, which regarded England, ſome 


15 


conceſſions were granted to the Scots, which the plenipotentiaries, in the name | 


of the King and Queen of France and Scotland, promiſed in. the treaty of Eliza- 
beth to obſerve; that an amneſty ſhould be publiſhed for all paſt offences; that 


none but natives ſhould be put into any office in Scotland; that the ſtates ſhould . : 


name twenty-four perſons, of whom the Queen of Scots ſhould chuſe ſeven, and 
the ſtates five, and in the hands of theſe cwelve ſhould the whole adminiſtration 


be placed during that Queen's abſence z- and that Mary .ſhould neither make 
peace nor war without the conſent of the ſtates}. In order to haſten the execution 


of this important treaty, Elizabeth ſent ups, * whe the MY forces 1 were 


tranſported into their own country, |. RN 


Tuvus all Europe ſaw, in the ory neee of dis 7 5 RE genius; LIMP) | 
PRE of the Queen and 1580 miniſters. She diſcerned at a diſtance the danger, 


V Haynes, vol. i. p. 256, 29. ; +: bid, p. 3 F 
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was there ſtipulated, that the French ſhould, all of them, inſtantly evacuate Scotland. 
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Chap. I. which re ee her; and took inſtantly vigorons meaſures to prevent i it. Mak- 
i. ing all the poſſible advantages of her ſituation, the proceeded with "celerity to a 
Aacecißoh; and was not diverted by any offers, negociations, or remonſtrances of 
1 the French court. She ſtopped not till ſhe had brought the matter to a final 
i. ifſue ; and had converted that very power, to which her enemies truſted for her 
deſtruction, into her firmeſt ſupport and ſecurity; By exacting no improper 
conditions from the Scots malecontents, even during their greateſt diſtreſs, ſhe 
 _ , eſtabliſhed an entire confidence with them; and having cemented the union by 
| all the ties of gratitude, intereſt and religion, ſhe now poſſeſſed an influence over 
them above what remained even with their native ſovereign. T he regafd which 
the acquired by this dextrous and ſpirited conduct, gave her every where, abroad 
as well as at home, more authority than had attended ber Ars tho? er 
by all the power of the Spaniſh monarchy ). | th 


Taz ſubſequent meaſures of the Scots reformers tended Mill more to cement 
their union with England. Being entirely maſters of the kingdom, they made 
no farther ceremony or ſcruple, in fully effecting their purpoſe. In the treaty 

of Edinburgh it had been agreed, that a Parliament or convention ſhould ſoon 
be aſſembled ; and the leaders of the Congregation, not waiting till the Queen 
of Scots ſhould ratify that treaty, thought themſelves- fully intitled, without the 
fovereign's authority, immediately to ſummon a Parliament. The reformers pre- 
ſented a petition to this aſſembly; in which they are not contented with deſiring 
the eftabliſhment of their doctrine; they alſo apply for the puniſhment of the 
catholies, "whom they call vaſſals to the Roman harlot; and they aſſert, that, 
amongſt all the rabble of the clergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, there is not one 
lawful miniſter; but that they are, all of them, thieves and murderers; yea rebels 
and traitors to civil authority: and therefore unworthy to be ſuffered in any re- 
formed commonwealth T. The Parliament ſeem to have been actuated by the 
ſiame ſpitit of rage and perſecution. After ratifying a confeſſion of faith, * agree- 
able to the new doctrines, they paſſed a ſtatute againſt the maſs, and not only 
aͤboliſhed it in all the 'churches, but enacted, that whoever any where, either 
offficiated in it or vas preſent at it, ſhould be chaſtiſed, for the firſt offence; with 
confiſcation of goods, and corporal puniſhment, at the diſcretion of the magi- 
ſtrate; for the ſecond, with baniſhment ; and for the third, with loſs of life $. 
A law as alſo voted for aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction in Scotland: The preſ- 
= . farms af e was * leaving only abc ſome ſhadow of au- 
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FACS to certain eccleſiaſtics, whom they called ſuperintendants. The prelates Oben. 

of the antient faith appeared in order to complain of great injuſtice committed 
on them by the invaſion of their property, but the Parliament took no notice of 
them; till at laſt, theſe eccleſiaſtics, tired with fruitleſs attendance, departed the 
town. They were then eited to appear; and as nobody preſented themſelves, it 
was voted by the Parliament, that the eccleſiaſtics were 9 latisfied, and * 
no reaſon of complaint. 


Sig James Sandilands, prior of Se. John, — over to e the . 
ratifcan of theſe acts; but was very ill received by the Queen, who abſolute lx? 
denied the validity of a Parliament, ſummoned without the royal conſent, 
and ſhe refuſed her ſanction tg theſe ſtatutes. Bur the proteſtants gave them 
ſelves little concern about their Queen's refuſal. They immediately put the ſta- | 2 
tutes in execution: They aboliſhed the maſs; they ſettled their miniſters ; they — 

committed every where furious devaſtations on the monaſteries, and even on the 9 
churches, which they thought to be profaned by idolatry; and deeming the 
property of the clergy lauful prey, they took poſſeſſion, without ceremony, of the 
far greater part of the eccleſialtical revenues. Their new. preachers, who had 
authority ſufficient to incite them to war and inſurrection, could not reſtrain their 
rapacity.z and fanaticiſm concurring with avarice, an incurable blow was given 

to the papal. authority in that country. The proteſtant nobility and gentry, 
united by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch: unpardonable guilt, alarmed for their new 
poſſeſſions, well acquainted with the imperious character of the hapſe of. Guiſe, 
ſaw no ſafety for themſelves but in the protection of e e and they diſ- 
patched Morton, Glencarne, and Ledington, to expreſs their ſincere: gratitude i 
to the Queen for . n e eee ee ene | _— 
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tinuing them. „ ee tts.; oO 
| is EP 0” SE ee ane eee the 88 French affain · 
ſtantꝭ; and ſoon found, that the houſe of Guiſe, notwithſtanding their paſt diſap- 2 
pointments, had not laid aſide the deſign of -conteſting her title, and ſubverting 1 
ber authority. Francis, and Mary, whoſe council were wholly directed by then 
refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh and ſhowed no diſpoſſtion to give her WG "i 


any ſatisfaction for that mortal injury and affront which they had put upon her, 

by ſo-openly aſſuming the title and arms of England. She was ſenſible of the 

danger attending ſuch ptetenſtons; and it was with pleaſure ſhe: heard of the 

violent factions, which prevailed in the French government, and of ert 
tion, which had ariſen: againſt: che-meaſuces of the duke of Guiſe. That 

|  tious prince, ſupported: by his four brothers, che cardinel of Lorraine, ha coke 

of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand Prior, men no leſs ambitious 

| e than 


* 
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than himſelf, had engroſſed all the authority of the crown; and as he was poſ. | 


ſeſſed of every quality, which could command the eſteem or ſeduce the affections 


of men, there appeared no end of his acquiſitions - and pretenſions. The con- 


ſtable Montmorency, who had long balanced his credit, was deprived of all 
power: The princes of the blood, the King of Navarre, and his brother the 


prince of Condé, were entirely excluded from offices and favour :' The Queen- 


mother herſelf, Catherine de Medicis, found her influence every day declining: 
And as Francis, a young prince, infirm both in mind and body, was wholly go- 
verned by his ſpouſe, who knew no law but the pleaſure of her uncles, men 


deſpaired of ever obtaining freedom from the dominion of that aſpiring family. 
It was the conteſts of religion, which firſt inſpires: the French with. courage 


openly to oppoſe their exorbitant authority. | EE Ot 


Tux theological diſputes, firſt ſtarted in the north of Geramay; and next in 
Switzerland, countries at that time wholly illiterate, had long ago penetrated 


into France; and as they were aſſiſted by the general diſcontents againſt the court 
and church of Rome, and by the zealous ſpirit of the age, the proſelytes to the 


new religion were ſecretly encreaſing in every province. Henry the ſecond, in 
imitation of his father Francis, had oppoſed the progreſs of the reformers; and 


tho? a prince addicted to pleaſure and ſociety, he was tranſported by a vehemence, 
as well as bigotry, which had little place in his predeceſſor's conduct. Rigorous 
puniſhments had been inflicted on the moſt eminent of the proteſtant party; 


and a point of honour ſeemed to have ariſen, whether the one ſect could exer- 
ciſe or the other ſuffer moſt barbarity. The death of Henry put ſome ſtop to 

the perſecutions ; and the people, who had admired the conſtancy of the new 
. preachers, now heard with favour and prepoſſeſſion their arguments and do&rines. 
But the cardinal of Lorraine, as well as his brother, who were poſſeſſed of the 
legal authority, thought it their intereſt to ſupport the eſtabliſned religion; and 
when they revived the exerciſe of the penal ſtatutes, they neceſſarily engaged 
the malecontent princes and nobles in the protection of the new religion. The 
King of Navarre, a man of mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak character, and the 


prince of Conde, who poſſeſſed many, heroic qualities, having declared themſelves 
in favour of the proteſtants; that ſect acquired new force from their countenance; 


and the admiral de Coligni, with his brother Andelot, no longer ſcrupled to 
declare themſelves openly of their communion. The integrity of the- admiral, 


who was believed ſincere in his profeſſions, and his high renown both for valour 
and, conduct, for the arts of peace as well as of war, gave credit to the reformers ; 


| and after a fruftraced 8 the Nein to ſeize the King's perſon at 


Amboiſe 


** 
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Ambbiſe, of which Elizabeth had rockably ſome intelligence e, every place was Chap. L. 
full of diſtraction, and matters haſtened to an extremity between the parties, 1 
But the houſe of Guiſe, tho” theſe factions had obliged them to remit their efforts ; 
in Scotland, and had been one chief cauſe of Elizabeth's ſucceſs, were determined 

not to relingviſh their authority in France, or yield to the violence of their anta- * 

goniſts. They found an opportunity to ſeize the King of Navarre and the prince ; 
of Conde; they threw the former into priſon; they obtained a ſentence of death 4 December, 
againſt the latter; and they were proceeding to put the ſentence jn execution, when "ww 
the King's ſudden death ſaved the noble priſoner, and interrupted the proſperity 1 

the duke of Guiſe. The Queen- mother was appointed regent to her ſon Charles 

the ninth, now in his minority: The King of Navarre was named lieutenant- 

general of the kingdom: The ſentence. againſt Conde was annulled : The con- 

ſtable was recalled to court: And the family of Guiſe, tho? they till enjoyed, 

great offices, and great power, now found a counterpoiſe to their authority. __ 


ELIZz ABE TRH was not diffatisfied to learn, that her avowed enemies had met 10 
with ſo ſevere a check, and ſhe determined to make advantage of it againſt 
the Queen of Scots, whom the ſtill regarded as a dangerous rival. She ſaw her- 
felf freed from the perils attending an union of Scotland with France; and was 
pleaſed to find, that ſo powerful a prince as the French monarch was no longer a 
pretender to her crown and kingdoms.” But ſhe conſidered, on the other hand, 
that the Engliſh catholics, who were very numerous, and who were generally 
prejudiced in favour of Mary's title, would now adhere to that prificeſs with- 
more zealous attachment, when they ſaw, that her ſucceſſion no longer endan- 
gered the liberties of the kingdom, and was rather attended with the advanggges _ 
of producing an entire thion with Scotland. She gave orders, therefore, to her © 


ambaſſador, Throcmorton, a very vigilant and able miniſter, to renew his ap- 5 da 
plications to the Queen of Scots, and to require her ratification of the treaty f 


Edinburgh. But tho* Mary had deſiſtet, after her huſband's death, from bear- 
ing the arms and title of Queen of England, ſhe ſtill declined gratifying Eliza- 
beth in this momentous article; and hearkening too mnch to the ambitious ſug —@ 


geſtions of her Ms: ſhe . to make ay formal renunciation of her pee | 
tenſions. | 


MzanwniLe, the Queen:mather of France, who 8 Mary all the 1 mor- 
tifications which ſhe had met with during Francis's life-time, tock care to rataliate | | 
on her by * injuries; and the Queen of an who found her abode i in France 1, 1: 
„Forbes, vol. i. p. 214. 1 An time, eee 
N um e to come over to London. 
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Alsgrecable, began to think of returning into her native country. Lond James, 
who had been ſent in deputation from the ſtates to invite her over, ſeconded this 


Intentjon ; and ſhe applied to "Elizabeth, by D'Oiſel, for liberty to paſs thro' 
England. But ſhe received for anſwer, that till ſhe had given ſatisfaction, by 

ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect no favour from à perſon 

whom ſhe had fo much injured. This denial excited her reſentment; and 
the made no ſcruple of expreſſing her ſentiments to Throcmorton, when he re- 


iterated his applications to gratify his miſtreſs in a demand, which he repreſented 


as fo reaſonable. Having cleared the room of all her attendants, ſhe ſaid to him, 
How weak I may prove, or how far a woman's frailty may tranſport me, I 


* cannot tell: However, I have no mind to have ſo many. witneſſes of my in- 
„ firmity as your miſtreſs had at her audience of my ambaſſador, D'Oiſel. 
There is nothing diſturbs me ſo much, as the having aſked, with ſo much im- 
<« portunity, a favour which it was of no conſequence for me to obtain. I can, with 


God's leave, return to my own country without her leave; as Loame to France, 


<« in ſpite of all the oppoſition of her brother, King Edward: Neither do R want 
64 friends, both able and willing, to conduct me home, as they have brought me 
4 hither; tho* I was deſirous rather to make an experiment of her friendſhip 
< than of the aſſiſtance of any other perſon. I have often heard you fay, that 
< a good' correſpondence between her and myſelf would conduce much to the 
on ſecurity and happineſs. of both our kingdoms :- But were ſhe well convinced of 
& this' truth, ſhe had hardly denied me ſo ſmall a requeſt. But, perhaps, ſhe 

bears a better inclination to my rebellious. ſubjects than to me, their ſove- 
« reign, her equal in royal dignity, her near relation, and the undoubted 


4 heir of her kingdoms; Beſides her friendſhip, I aſk nothing at her hands: 

„ af neither trouble her, nor concern myſelf in the affairs of her ſtate: Not | 
that I am ignorant, that there are now in England a. great many malecontents, 
«who are no friends to the preſent eſtabliſhment, She is pleaſed to upbraid me 


as a perſon little experienced in the world: I freely on it; but age will cure 


"a chat defect However, ' Lam old enough to acquit myſelf honeſtly. and cour- 


. teouſly to my friends and relatians, and to encourage no reports of her, which 


. would miſbecome a Queen and her kinſwoman. I would alſo ſay, by her 
leave, that 1 am a Queen as well as ſhe, and not altogether friendleſs: And 


perhaps, I have as great a ſoul too; ſo that methinks we ſhould be upon a 


- « level in our treatment of each other. As ſoon as I have conſulted the ſtates 
_ ©. of my kingdom, I ſhall be ready to give a reaſonable anſwer; and I am 
che more intent on my Journey. in. order to make the d Gene in this 


* Goodall vol. i. P- 175. 
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te affair. W intends to ſtop my journey ; ſo that either the will | 
not let me give her ſatisfaction, or is reſolved not to be ſatisfied ; perhaps, n 
©; purpoſe to keep up the diſagreement betwixt us. She has often reproached. me 
60 with my being young; and I muſt be very young, indeed, and as ill adviſed» . 
<« to treat of matters of ſuch great concern and importance, without the advice 
„ of my parliament. I have not been wanting in any friendly offices to her ; bot 
<< ſhe diſbelieves or overlooks them. I could heartily wiſh, that I was as near 
« allied to her in affection as in blood. For. that iS would be. a moſt va- 
© lhable alliance *. | * 
Soc a ſpirited — 8 — blen terms  interſpeto inks, 
was but ill fitted to conciliate friendſhip between theſe rival princeſſes, or cure 
thoſe mutual jealoufics which had already taken place. Elisabeth equipped a 
fleet, on pretence of purſuing pyrates, but probably. with an intention of in- 
rercepting the Queen of Scots in her return home wards. Ny ne ce 1966 Angaks 
Calais; and paſſing the Engliſh fleet in a fog, arrived ſafely at Leith, attended Arrival of 
by her three uncles, the duke of Aumale, the grand prior; and the marquis pag in Seot- | 
of Elbeuf ; together with the marquis of Damville, and other French courtiers. 7 
This change of abode and ſituation was very little agreeable to that princeſs. 
Beſides the natural prepoſſeſſions in favour of a country in which ſhe had been 
educated from her earlieſt infancy, and where ſhe had borne ſo high a ranle, the 
could not forbear regreting her departure from among that people, ſo celebrated 
for their humane and ſociable diſpoſition, and their repectful attachment 0 their 
ſovereign, and reflecting on the diſparity of the ſcene which lay before her. Ic 
„ is faid, that after ſhe was embarked at Calais, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on the coaſt 
of France, and never turned them from that beloved object till darknefs fell, 
and intercepted it from her view. She then ordered a couch to be ſpread for 
her under the open air z and charged the pilot, that, if in the morning the land was 
ſtill in ſight, he ſhould- awake her, and afford her one parting view of that 
country in which all her affections were centered. The weather proved-very” - 
calm, ſo that the ſhip made little way in the night-time ; And Mary had once +... + 
more an opportunity af ſeeing the French coaſt. She ſat up on her couch; and © © 
| till looking towards the latid, often repeated theſe words: Farewel, France, 
6 farewel; I ſhall never ſee thee more . The firſt aſpect, bowever, of things 
in Scotland, was more favourable, if not to her pleaſure and happineſs, at leaſt 
n eee e fr agg 0910193 ee ooh 
'* Cabal, p. 57%. reiner v 17 Hogs es. pong. "Jed; vol. . 5. 483. £ 


Chap l. Iptench gelkes appear off Leith, than IT of all ranks, who had "y expected 9 
BY 1561. their arrival, flocked towards the ſhore, with an earneſt impatience to behold 
And receive their young ſovereign. Some were led by duty, ſome by intereſt, 
ſome by cutioſiry ; and alb combined to expreſs their attachment to her, and to 
inſinuate themſelves into her confidence, on the commencement of her admi- 
niſtration. She had now reached the nineteenth year of her age; and the bloom 
of her youth, and amiable beauty of her perſon, were farther recommended by the 
-affability of her addreſs, the politeneſs of her manners, and the elegance of her 
genius. Well accompliſhed in all the ſuperficial, but engaging graces of a court, 
ſhe afforded,” when better known, ſtill more promiſing indications of her cha- 
racter; and men prognoſticated both humanity from her ſoft and obliging de- 
portment, . and penetration from her taſte in all the refined arts of muſic, eloquence 
and poetry . And as the Scots had long been deprived of the preſence of their 
ſovereign, whom they once deſpaired ever more to behold among them, her ar- 
dival ſeemed to give univerſal ſatisfaction; and ne ne l 
but ſymptoms of affection, joy, and feſtivit x 17 
Tux firſt meaſures which Mary embraced, confirmed al 1 e 
Shia had been entertained in her favour. She followed the advice which ſhe 
hadi received in France from D' Oiſel, and the biſhop of Amiens, as well as her 
uacles; and gave her confidence entirely to the leaders of the reformed: party, 
- who had greateſt influence on the people, and who, ſhe found, were alone able 
to ſupport her government. Her brother, lord James, whom ſhe ſoon after 
created earl of Murray, obtained the chief authority; and after him Liding- 
ton, ſecretary of ſtate, a man of great ſagacity, had a principal ſhare in her 
confidence. By the vigour of theſe; men's meaſures ſhe endeavoured, to reſtore 
order and police in the country, divided hy public factions and private feuds; 
and that — and intractable people, unacquainted with laws and obedience, 
| ©0006, to woe Sto to. den _ 1 ee en 
Ih 5 * 13 99245 1 1 2 
Et  Bigory of the, BU e which laſted all theſe — appetrances, 
” = 1 and bereaved Mary of that general favour which her agreeable manners und prudent 
583 deportment gave her juſt reaſon to expect. She was ſtill a papiſt; and tho ſhe pub- 
| liſhed, ſoon after her arrival, a proclamation, requiring every one to ſubmit to the 
eftabliſhed religion, the preachers, and their adherents, could neither be. reconciled. 
to a perfon polluted with ſo great an abomination, nor lay aſide their jealouſies of 
- her _ Sander It'y was with great Oy ſhe could o_ ee gy for Fans 
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in her own chappel; * had not the people 1 that if ſhe. had 15 
met with a refuſal, ſne would inſtantly have returned to F rance, the zealots never 
would have granted her even that ſmall indulgence, The cty was, % Shall that 
idol be ſuffered again to be erected within the realm?” It was aſſerted i in the | } 
pulpit, that one maſs was more terrible than ten thouſand armed men landed to 
invade the kingdom : Lord Lindeſey, and the gentlemen 'of Fife, exclaimed, 
< That the idolater ſhould. die the death 3” ſuch was their expreſſion, One that 
carried tapers for the ceremony of that worſhip, was attacked and inſulted in te 
court of the palace. And if the lord James, and ſome popular leaders, had not 
interpoſed, the moſt dangerous uproar was juſtly apprehended, from the ungo- 
verned fury of the multitude . The uſual prayers in the churches were to this 
purpoſe : That God would turn her heart, which- was obſtinate againſt him and | 
his truth; or if his holy will be otherwiſe, that he would ſtrengthen the hearts 
and bands of the elect, ſtoutly to oppoſe the rage of all tyrants F. Nay, it 
openly called in queſtion, whether that princeſs, orgy an TINA, was ww | 
to any authority, even in civil matters T. 


Tux helpleſs Queen was every moment expoſed | to dt: which us bore 
with benignity and patience. Soon after her arrival ſhe dined in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh; and it was there contrived, that a boy, ſix years of age, ſhould'be let 

down from the roof, and ſhould preſent her with a bible, a a pfalter, and the keys 
of the caſtle. Leſt ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to undefſtand this inſult on ber 6 a 
papiſt, all the decorations expreſſed the burning of Corah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, and other puniſhments inflicted by e God againſt idolatry ||. The town 
cil of Edinburgh had the aſſurance, from their own authority, to iffue a proclara- 
tion, baniſhing from their diſtrict, «all the wicked rabble of antichriſt the Popes : 
« ſuch as prieſts, mopks, friars, together with adulterers and f $- 
And becauſe the privy-council ſuſpended the magiſtrates for their infolence, the 
paſſionate hiſtorians of that age, haye inferred, that the Queen was c 
by a ſympathy of manners, to take adulterers and fornicators undder her protection. 
I appears probable, that the magiſtrates were afterwards reinſtated in Wer office, 
and. that their proclamation, was confirmed Tt: Wnt” hn | | f 
Bor all the inſolence of the people was nothing in  compariſes of that ich 


Vas exerciſed by the clergy and the preachers; and they took a pride in villify- 
ing, even to her figs this amiable ; Princels. | The aſſembly of the church framed 


4 Knox, p. 287. * wid. p. 0 287. {Gwen u 1 ;++Relth; ge 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
an addreſs, in which, after telling her, that her maſs was a baſtard ſervice of God, 


| the fountain of all impiety, and the ſource of every evil which abounded in the 


realm ; they diſcovered their expectations, that ſhe would, ere this time, have 
preferred truth to her own pre · conceived opinion, and have renounced her reli- 
Sion, which, they aſſured her, was nothing but abomination and vanity. They 


ſaid, that the preſent abuſes of government were ſo enormous, that if a ſpeedy 
. remedy was not provided, God would not fail in his anger to ſtrike the head 


and the tail, the diſobedient prince and finful people. They required, that 
: ſevere puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on adulterers and fornicators; and they 
concluded with demanding for themſelves, ſome addition both of power and 
property l. | 

Tus ringleader in al theſe inſults on majeſty was John Knox, who poſſeſſed an 


* N j FR ALLA: authority in the church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and 
4 who triumphed in the contumelious uſage of his ſovereign. His uſual. appellation 
for the Queen was Jezabel ; and tho? ſhe endeavoured, by the moſt gracious con- 


deſcenſion, to win his favour, all her inſinuations could gain nothing on his obdu. 
rate heart. She promiſed him acceſs to her whenever he demanded it; and ſhe 


eyen deſired him, if he found her blameable in any thing, to reprehend her freely 


in private, rather than vilify. her in the pulpit before all the people; but he plain- 
ly told her, that be had a public miniſtry entruſted to him, that if the would 


come to church, the thould there hear the goſpel of truth, and that it was not his 
| buſineſs to apply to every individual, nor had he leiſure [for that occupation ®, 


The political principles of the man, which he communicated to his brethren, 
were as full of ſedition as his theological were of rage and bigotry. Tho' he 
once condeſcended fo far as to tell the 4 5 that he would ſubmit to her, in the 
ſame manner that Paul did to Nero ; he remained not long in this dutiful ſtrain. 


Hle ſaid to her, that : Samuel feared not to ſlay Agag, the fat and delicate King 


« of Amalek, whom King Saul had ſaved: Nether ſpared Elias Jezabel's Falſe 


 .< prophets, and Baal's prieſts, tho* King Ahab was preſent. Phineas,“ added 


he, . was no magiſtrate, and yet feared he not to ſtrike Coſbie and Zimri in 
„ the very act of filthy fornication. And ſo, madam, your grace may ſee, 


„ that others than chief magiſtrates may lawfully inflict puniſhment on Tuch 
- «crimes as are condemned by the law of God +.” Knox had formerly, during 


the reign of Mary of England, wrote a bock againſt female ſucceſſion to the 


. crown; The title of it is, The firſt: blaſt ef #he trumpet againſt the monſtrous 'regi- © 
: vw vines.” 1 r CNN or 
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| even to apologize for them; and his conduct ſhewed, that he r no more 
civility than loyalty was due to any of the female ſex. 


Tux whole life of Mary, from the demeanour of theſe men, was filled wich 
bitterneſs and ſorrow. This ruſtic apoſtle ſcruples not, in his hiſtory, to inform 
us, that he once treated her with ſuch ſeverity, that ſhe loſt all command of her 
temper, and diſſolved into tears before him: Yet ſo far from being moved with 
youth, and beauty, and royal dignity reduced to that condition, he perſevered in 
his inſolent reproofs; and when he relates this incident, he even diſcovers a viſible 
pride and ſatisfaction in his own conduct The pulpits had become nothing 
but ſcenes of railing againſt the vices of the court; among which were always 
noted as the principal, feaſting, finery, dancing, balls, and whoredom, their ne- 
ceſſary attendant . Some ornaments which the ladies at that time 'wore upon 
their petticoats, excited mightily the indignation of the preachers, and they at- 
firmed, that ſuch vanity would provoke God's 5 
fooliſh women, but againſt the whole realm r. | 
Manx, whoſe age, and condition, and eduention, invited her go. kiherty nd 
chearfulneſs, was curbed in every amuſement, by the abſurd ſeverity of theſe u- 
formers z and ſhe found each moment reaſon to regret her leaving that country 
from whoſe manners ſhe had in her early youth received the firſt impreſſions y. 
Her two uncles, the duke of Aumale, and the grand prior, with the other French 
nobility, ſoon took their leave of her: The marquis of Elbeuf remained forme 
time longer; but after his departure ſhe was left alone to the ſociety of her own. 
ſubjects ; men at that time unacquainted with the pleaſures of converſation, ig- 
norant of arts and civility, and corrupted beyond their uſual ruſticity by a diſand 
fanaticiſm, which rendered them incapable of all humanity or improvement. 
Tho? ſhe had made no attempt to reſtore the ancient religion, her popery was a 
fufficient crime: Tho? her behaviour was hitherto irreproachable, and ber man- 
| ners ſweet and engaging, her gairty and caſe were interpreted as figns of diflolute 
vanity. And to the harſh and prepoſterous uſage which this princeſs met with, 
may, in part, be aſcribed thoſe errors of ber ſubſequent conduct, which Geracd 


do be ſo little of a piece with the general tenor of her character. 


Tux happened to the marquis of Elbeuf, before his departure, en adven- 
ture which, though frivolous, might enable him to give Mary's friends in France 
a very melancholy idea of her ſituation. This nobleman, with the carl of Both» 
wel, and fome other young courtiers, had been engaged, after a debauch; to pay 
ese who was known co de liberal of ber f 
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yours; and becauſe they were denied entrance, they blk thi windows, thruſt 
open the door, and committed ſome diſorders, in ſearching for the damſel. Ir 
happened that the aſſembly of the church was ſitting at that time, and they im- 
mediately took the matter under their cognizance. In conjunction with ſeveral of 


the nobility, they preſented an addreſs to the Queen, which was introduced with 
this awful prelude. <© To the Queen's majeſty, and to her ſecret and great coun- 


« cil, her grace's faithful and obedient ſubjects, the profeſſors of Chriſt Jeſus's 
4 holy evangil, wiſh the ſpirit of righteous judgment.“ The tenor of the pe- 
tition was, that the fear of God, the duty which they owed her grace, and the 


terrible threatenings detiounced by God againſt every city or country where hor- 
_ Tible crimes are openly committed, compelled them to demand the ſevere puniſh- 


ment of ſuch as had done what in them lay to kindle the wrath of God againſt 
the whole realm: That the iniquity, of which they complained, was ſo heinous, 
and ſo horrible, that they ſhould efteem themſelves accomplices in it, if they had 
been engaged by worldly fear, or ſervile 'complaiſance, to paſs it over in ſilence, 
or bury it in oblivion : That as they owed her grace obedience in the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, ſo were they intitled to require of her, in return, the ſharp and 
condign puniſhment of this enormity, which, they repeated it, might draw down 
the vengeance of God on the whole kingdom: And that they inſiſted on it to be 
ber duty to lay aſide all private affections towards the actors in this heinous crime 
and enormous villainy, and without delay bring them to a trial, and inflict the 
ſevereſt penalties upon them. The Queen gave a gracious reception to this pe- 
remptory addreſs; but becauſe ſhe probably thought, that breaking the windows 


of a brothel merited not ſuch ſevere reprehenſion, - ſhe only replied, that her uncle 


. was a ſtranger, and that he was attended with a young company: But ſhe would 


put ſuch order to him and all others, that her ſubjects ſhould henceforth have no 
. reaſon to complain. Her paſſing over this incident ſo ſlightly, was the ſource 


of v diſcontent, and was regarded as a proof of the moſt profligate man- 
It is not to be omitted, that Aliſon Craig, the cauſe of all the uptoar, 


2 ee entertain a commerce with the earl of Arran, who, on account of 
- his great zeal for the RE Ao was, withour Ba n in that enor- 
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her abſence and committed ſome outrages ; for which two of them were indicted, 


and it was intended to bring them to a trial. Knox wrote circular letters to the 
moſt conſiderable zealots of the party, and charged them to appear in town, and 
Protect their brethren. The holy ſacraments, he there 17580 are N by ro- 
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Phane papiſts; the maſs has been ſaid; and in worſhiping that 140, the prieſts 
have omitted no ceremony, not even the conjuring of their accurſed water, that had 
ever been practiſed in the time of the greateſt blindneſs. Theſe violent meaſures 
for oppoſing juſtice differed little from rebellion ; and Knox was s ſummoned 
before the council to anſwer for his offence. The courage of this man was equal 
to his inſolence. He ſcrupled not to tell the Queen, that the peſtilent Pf 
who had enflamed her againſt theſe holy men, were the ſons of the devil; 
muſt therefore obey the directions of their father, who had been a liar and A man- 
ſlayer from the beginning. The matter ended with the full acquiral « of Knox _ 
Randolf, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Scotland at this time, had reaſon to write to 
Cecil, ſpeaking of the Scots nation: „1 think marvelouſly of the wiſdom of 
God, that gave this unruly, inconſtant, and cumberſome people no more power 
< nor ſubſtance: For they would otherwiſe run wild ee INS 


W have related theſe circ umſtances at greater, length,” than the neceſſity of 
our ſubject may ſeem to require : But even trivial incidents, which ſhow the man- 
ners of the age, are often more inſtructive, as well as entertaining, than the great 


tranſactions of wars and . which are Ply, e W 
all countries of the World. eee 


Tux reformed clergy in Scotland hz at e that time, a a — 2 5 for. 
their-ill humour, viz. the poverty or r er beggary to which they were reduced : 
The nobility and gentry had at "fiſt laid their hands on all the property. of the 
regular clergy, without making any proviſion for the friars and nuns, . whom 
turned out of all their poſſeſſions, The, ſecular clergy of the catholic 
munion, though they loſt all eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion, ſill a ſome: of the tempora- 
lities of their benefices; and either became laymen themſe ves, and conyerted them 


into perpetual property, or made conveyance of them at low rices to the no- 


bility, who thus enriched themſelves by the plunder of the church. The ne 


teachers had hitherto ſubſiſted chiefly by the voluntary' oblations of the faithful; 
and in a poor country, diyided in religious ſentiments, this eſtabliſhment was 
regarded as very ſcanty and very precarious. Repeated applications were made 
for a legal ſettlement to the preachers and tho” almoſt every thing in the king-.. 
dom was governed by their zeal and Caprice, it was with difficulty that their re- 
queſt was at laſt complied with, The fanatical ſpirit which they indulged, and 

their induſtry in N the Principles and practices of the Romiſh communion, 
Which placed füch a merit in enriching the clergy, proved, now a very ſenſible 
obſtacle to cker "Acquiſitions. The boundaries « of the royal power were, during 
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Cbap. J. that age, more uncertain in Scotland than even in England; and the privy coun- 
8 1565. eil alone thought themſelves intitled, without a Parliament, to regulate this im- 
reant matter. They paſſed a vote , by which they divided all the eccleſiaſtical 

nefices into ewenty-one parts: They aſſigned fourteen to the ancient poſſeſſors: 

Of the remaining ſeven, they granted threg to the crown; and if that was found 

to anſwer the public expences, they beſtowed the overplus on the reformed mi- 

| tiſters. The Queen was impowered to levy all the ſeven; and it was or- 
dained, that the ſhould afterwards pay to the clergy what ſhould be judged to 

- Tuffice for their maintenance. The neceſſities of the crown, the rapacity of the 
courtiers, and the ſmall affection which Mary bore to the proteſtant eccleſiaſtics, 
rendered their revenues very contemptible as well as uncertain and the preachers, 
finding that they could. not rival the gentry, nor even the middling rank of 

men in opulence and plenty, were neceſſitated to betake themſelves to other expe- 
dients for ſupporting their authority. They affected a furious zeal for religion, 
motoſe marmers, a volgar and familiar, and yet myſterious cant; and tho? the 
liberality of fubſequert princes put them afterwards on a better footing with re- 
gend to tevenue, and thereby correfted in ſome degree theſe vicious habits; it muſt be 
confeſſed, that, white many other advantages attend prefbyterian government, theſe 
inconveniences are not eaſily ſeparated from the genius of that eccleſiaſtical polity. 
S. Int Queen of Scots, deſtitute of all force, poſſeſſing a narrow revenue, 
ſurtounded wich a factious turbulent nobility, a bigotted people, and inſolent 
ecclefiaftics, ſoon found, that her only expedient for maintaining tranquillity was 

to preſerve a good correſpondence with Elizabech, who, by former engagements 
»and ſervices, had acquired ſuch authority over all theſe ranks. of men. Soon 
nter her arrival in Scotland, ſecretary Lidington was ſent to London, in order 

td pay her compliments to the Queen, and expreſs her deſire of friendſhip and a 
good correſpondence; and he received a commiſſion from her, as well as from 

| | te Scots nobility, to demand, as a means of cementing this friendſhip, that 
# a Ada ſhould, by att of Parliament or by Proclamation (for the difference be- 
Mor -— tween theſe ſecurities was not then deemed very conliderable) be declared ſucceffor 
to the crown. No requeſt could be more unreaſonable, nor made at a more improper 
juncture. The Queen replied, that Mary had once diſcovered her intention not 


to wait for the ſucceſſion, but had openly, without ceremony or reſerve, aſſumed _ 


the title of Queen of England, and had pretended ſuperior Tight to her throne 
and kingdom: That tho” her ambaſſadors, and thoſe of her huſband, the French 
Ning, had ſigned a treaty, in which they renounced that claim, and promiſed ſatiſ- 
tation for fo, great an indignity, ſhe was fo intoxicated with this imaginary 


2 Knoz, . 296. , Keith, p. a1. f Jeb, vol. ü. p. 46. 


_ right, 
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right, that ſhe had rejected the moſt earneſt ſolicitations, and even, 28s ſome . 
endeavoured to perſuade her, incurred ſome danger in crofling the ſeas, rather E. 
than ratify that equitable treaty : that her partizans every where had Mill the 
aſſurance to inſiſt on her title, and had preſumed to talk of her own- birth as 
ſpurious and illegitimate : That while affairs were on this footing ; while a claim 

thus openly. made, fo far from being openly renounced, was only ſuſpended till 
a more convenient opportunity; it would in her be the moſt egregious impru- 
dence to fortify the hands of a pretender to her crown, by declaring her the ſuc- 
ceſſor: That no expedient could be worſe imagined for cementing friendſhip than 
ſuch a declaration, and Kings were often found to bear no good will to their ſuc- 
ceſſors, even tho* their own children; much more when the connexion was ſo 
much leſs intimate, and when ſuch cauſe of diſguſt and jealouſy had already been 
given, and indeed was ftill continued, on the part of Mary: That tho* ſhe was | | 
willing, from the amity which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe her former 1 

Pretenſions to the ad vice of others, by whoſe direction ſhe was then governed : | | 
her refuſal to relinquiſn them could proceed only from her own . | | 
and were a proof that ſhe ſtill retained ſome dangerous proje& againſt her © That © 

it was the nature of all men to be diſguſted with the preſent; to entertain Alatter- 
ing views of futurity, to think their ſervices ill rewarded, to expect a better 
recompence from the ſucceſſor; and ſhe ſhauld eſteem herſelf ſcarce half a fove- + 
reign over the. Engliſh, if they ſaw her declare her heir, and arm her rival win 
authority againſt her own repoſe and ſafety: That the knew the inconſtant nature 2 
of the people; ſhe was acquainted with the preſent diviſions in religion; the was 
not ignorant, that the ſame party, which expected greateſt favour during the -v AMY 
reign. of Mary, did alſo imagine, that the title of that princeſs was ſuperior to © — 3 7 8 
her own: That for her part, whatever claims were advanced, ſhe was determined | 

to live and die Queen of England; and after her death, it was the buſine& 'vf _ 
athers to examine who had the beſt pretenſions, either by the laws. or by right 
of blood, to the ſucceſſion : That ſhe hoped the Queen of Scots's claim would 
then be found preferable ; and conſidering the injury, which the herſelf had re- 
ceived, it was ſufficient indulgence, if ſhe ; promiſed in the mean time, to do 
nothing which might, in any reſpect, weaken or inyalidate that claim: And that 
Mary, if her title was really ſuperior, a point, which, for her own part, ſhe had 
never enquired into, poſſeſſed all advantages aboye her rivals; who, deſtitute 


2 
1. 


both of preſent power, and of all ſupport by friends, would only expoſe them 5 
lelves to inevitable ruin, by advancing any weak, or even doubtful pretenſians *. + 
i ü P Buchanan, lib. vii, c. 14—17. ö Camden, p. 385. Spotſwood, p. 180, 181. et 2 1 
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Tuxsx views of the Queen were ſo prudent and judicious, that there was no 
likelibood of her ever departing from, them : But that ſhe might put the matter to 
a fuller proof, ſhe offered to explain the words of the treaty of Edinburgh, ſo as 

to leave no ſuſpicion of their excluding Mary? 8 right of ſucceſſion“; and in this 
form, ſhe again. required her to ratify that treaty. Matters at laſt came to this 
iſſue, that Mary agreed to the propoſal, and offered to renounce all preſent pre- 
tenfions to the crown of England, provided Elizabeth would agree to declare her 
the ſucceſſor +. But ſuch was the jealous character of this latter princeſs, that 


the never would conſent to ſtrengthen the intereſt and authority of any claimant, 
5 by fixing t the ſucceſſion; much leſs, would ſhe make this conceſſion i in fayour of 


a rival Queen, who poſſeſſed ſuch plauſible pretenſions for the preſent, and who, 
tho” ſhe might verbally reſign them, could eaſily reſume her title on the firſt op. 


portunity. Mary's propoſal, howeyer, bore ſo ſpecious an appearance of equity 


and juſtice, that Elizabeth, ſenſible that reaſon would be deemed to lie entirely 


on that fide, made no more mention of the matter; and tho no farther conceſ- 


ſions were made by either Princeſs, they put on all the appearances of a cordial 
teconcilement and friendſhip with each other. The Queen obſerved, that, even 


wem of Eli- without her interſpolition, Mary was ſufficiently depreſſed by the mutinous diſpo- 


a 0 perſeverance 1 in judicious : and well conducted , NF 


ſition of her own ſubjects; and inſtead of giving Scotland, for the preſent, any 
inquictude or diſturbance, ſhe employed herſelf, much more uſefully and laudably, 


in regulating the affairs of her own kingdom, and promoting the happineſs of her 
| people. She made ſome progreſs 3 in paying thoſe great debts which lay upon the 


crown: She regulated the coin, which had been extremely debaſed by her prede- 


ceſſors; the: furniſhed her arſenals with great quanties of arms from Germany and 


other Places; engaged ber nobility and. gentry to imitate ber example. i in this par- 


ticular; Hntroduced into the kingdom the art of making gun. powder and braſs An- 
n non; fortified her frontiers on the ſide of Scotland; made frequent reviews of the 
| militia; ; encouraged agriculture by allowing a free exportation of corn ; promoted 
ttade and navigation ; : and fo much encreaſed the ſhipping of her Nr Mg both 
by building veſſels of force herſelf, and ſuggeſting like undertakings to the mer- 


chants, that ſhe was juſtly tiled the reſtorer of naval glory, and the Queen of 


the northern ſeas T. The natural frugality of her teinper, ſo far from diſqualify- 


ing her for theſe great enterprizes, only enabled her to execute them with greater 
certainty and ſucceſs and all the world ſaw in ber conduct the happy effects of 


N | ac J 
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Ir is eaſy to imagine, chat ſo great a princeſs, ten ſuch felicity and Chap, 4. 
wats would receive propoſals of marriage from every one, ,who had any like- % 
lihood of ſucceeding, and tho? ſhe had made ſome public declarations in favour - 
of a ſingle life; few believed, that ſhe would perſevere. forever in that reſolution.” 

The archduke Charles, ſecond ſon to the emperor *, as well as Caſimir, ſon to the 

elector palatine, made applications to her; and as this latter prince made profeſſian 33 
of the reformed religion, he thought himſelf, on this account, better intitled to > 
ſucceed in his addreſſes. Eric, King of Sweden, and Adolph, duke of Holſtein, 41 * 

were encouraged by the ſame views to become ſyitors ; and the earl of Arran, heir 

to the crown of. Scotland, was, by the Rates of that kingdom, recommended to her 
as a ſuitable marriage. Even ſome of her own ſubjects, tho? they did not openly 

declare their pretenſions, entertained hopes of ſucceſs. The earl of Arundel, a 

ſon declining in years, but deſcended from a very ancient and noble family, as well 

as poſſeſſed of great riches, flattered himſelf with this proſpect; as did alſo Sir 

William Pickering, a man-much eſteemed for his perſonal merit. But the perſon 

| moſt likely to ſucceed, was a younger ſon of the late duke of Northumberland, 
the lord Robert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior qualities, joined to addreſs = 
and flattery, had become, in a manner, her declared fayourite, and had great in- » 3J 
fluence in all her councils. The leſs worthy he appeared of this diſtinction, te ; 

more was his great favour aſcribed to ſome violent affection, which could thus 

| ſeduce the judgment of this penetrating princeſs z and men long expected, that he 
would obtain the preference above ſo many princes and monarchs. But the Queen 
gave all theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, which ſtill encouraged their purſuit; and 
ſhe thought, that ſhe ſhould the better attach them to her intereſts, if they were 
ſtill allowed to entertain hopes of ſucceeding in their pretenſions. It is alſo pro- 
bable, that this policy was not entirely free from a mixture of female coquerry * 
and that, tho? ſhe was determined in her own mind never to ſhare her power with 
any man, ſhe was not diſpleaſed with the courtſhip, ſolicitation, and profeſſions - 
of love, which the deſire of acquiring ſo valuable a Prize, procured * fon all 5 
quarters. | _ 
\. Waar is moſt 3 in \ the 3 character of Elizabeth, is, that, TY 
tho' ſhe determined never to have any heir of her own body, ſhe was not 
only extremely averſe to fix any ſucceſſor to the crown; but ſeems alſo to have : 

reſolved, as far as lay in her power, that no one who had pretenſions to the 
ſucceſſion, ſhould ever have any heirs or 3 Afrer the excluſion given by 
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kit. the will of Henty VIII. to the poſterity of Margaret, Queen of Scotland, the 
15% right to the crown devolved on the houſe of Suffolk; and the lady Catharine 

Gray, younger fiſter to the lady Jane, was now the heir of that family. This 
lady had been married to the lord Herbert, ſon to the earl of Pembroke; but 
having been divorced from that nobleman, ſhe had made a private marriage 
with the earl of Hartford, ſon to the protector; and her huſband, ſoon after 
conſummation, travelled into France. In a little time ſhe appeared to be preg- 
natit, which ſo enraged Elizabeth, that ſhe threw her into the Tower, and ſum- 
moned him to appear, in order anſwer for his miſdemeanor. He made no 
ſeruple to acknowledge the marriage, which, tho? concluded without the Queen's | 
confent, was entirely ſuitable to both parties; and for this offence he was alſo 
committed to he Tower. Elizabeth's ſeverity ſtopped not here: She iſſued a 
commiſſion to ſenquire into the matter; and as Hartford could not, within the 
time limited, Prove the nuptials by witneſſes, their commerce was declared un- 
Jawful, and their poſterity illegitimate. They were ſtill continued in cuſtody 1 3 
but by bribing their keepers, they found means to have farther intercourſe ; and 
another child appeared to be the fruit of their commerce. This was a freſh ſource 

of vexation to the Queen; who made a fine of fifteen thouſand pounds be ſet , 
on Hartford by the Star Chamber, and ordered his-confinement to be thenceforth -* 
{till more rigid and ſevere. He lay in this condition for nine years, till the 
death of his wife, by freeing Elizabeth from all fears, procured him his liberty . 
This extreme ſeverity muſt be accounted for, either by che unrelenting jealouſy 
of the Queen, who. was afraid that any pretender to the ſucceſſion would acquire 
credit by having iſſue, or by her malignity, which, with all her great qualities, 

made one ingredient in her character, and which led her to envy in others thoſe 
natural pleaſures of love and poſterity, of which her ow ambition and deſire of 
dominion made her renounce all ptoſpect for herſelf. 


Tura happened, about this time, ſome other events in the royal family, 
| — the Queen's conduct was more laudable. © Arthur Pole, and his brother, 
nephews to the late cardinal, and, deſcended from the duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward the fourth, together with Anthony Fotteſcue, who had married a 
_ © - Hiſterof theſe gentlemen, and fone other perſonis, were brought To their trial for 
_ . conſpiring to withdraw into France, witty a view of receiving fuccours from the 
duke of Guiſe, of returning thence into Wales, und of proclaitiing Mary Queen 
4 4 England. and Arthur Pole duke of Clarence. They confeſſed the indietment, 
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life-time: They had only deemed ſuch precautions requiſite in caſe of her death, | 
which, ſome pretenders to judicial aſtrology had aſſured them, they might with 

| certainty look for before the year expired. js. bs bee e by Ge dur 
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FO the aber * mY auh 5 In pres! which Yen! neba: 4 

dered that flouriſhing kin ngdory, duting the 'courſe of near forty years, 4 State of Ea 
ſcene of horror ind det. the great 70 powers in Europe were Spain and rope, 

2 e 3 and it was not 198 before an Pro 4; | 


er ©» 


was OY with great 9 7 af 1 remarkable e ioþ 2 

prizes, an unuſual foreſight in all his meaſures; and as he was ever cool-an 

ingly unmoved by paſſion, and poſſeſſed neither talents nor ihclinarigh” org ar, Df 
both his ſubjects and his neighbours had reaſon to expect great t Juſtice, happineſs 3 

and tranquillity, om his admibiſtration. ' But p rejudices Had Un Rim a more per- b 

Hicious effert than ever paſnons had on 2 ' other Honatth And the irit or bi- 85 
gott y and tyraghy, by which tis ras actũ „ with the fra udultyr man Which 5; 4 

governed his councils, exeited the moſt violent agitation among his Own We 
engaged him in ee of the moſt egormoys cruelty, and thick au E 


combuſtith. 3 wt. Bs 
"ArTzx Philip bag concluded peace or Caine 5 em Kea 6 time „ 
in che ebenda in order to ſettle the affairs of 0 2uUn „he embarked/for | 
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* Spain; and as the gravity of that nation, with their reſpectful obedience to their 


* 


prince, had appeared much more agreeable to his humour, than the homely fami- 
liar manners, and the pertinacious liberty of the Flemings, it was expected, that he 


would for the future reſide altogether at Madrid, and would govern all his exten- 


five dominions by Spaniſh miniſters and Spaniſh councils. Having met with a 


violent tempeſt on his voyage, he no ſooner arrived in harbour than he fell on his 


knees, and after giving thanks for this deliverance, he vowed, that his life, which 
was thus providentially ſaved, ſhould be thenceforth entirely devoted to the extir- 
pation of hereſy . His ſubſequent conduct correſponded to theſe profeſſions. Find- 
ing that the new doctrines had penetrated\ into Spain, he ſet looſe the rage of perſe- 
cution” againſt all who profeſſed them, or were ſuſpected of adhering to them; and 
by his violence he gave new edge, even to the unrelenting cruelty of prieſts and in- 
quiſitors. He committed to cuſtody Conſtantine Ponce, who had been confeſſor 

to his father, the emperor Charles; who had attended him during his retreat 5 
and in whoſe arms that great monarch had terminated his life: And after this ec- 
cleſiaſtic died in priſon, he ſtill ordered him to be tried and condemned for he- 
reſy, and his ſtatue to be committed to the flames. He even deliberated, whether 
be ſhould not exerciſe like ſeverity againſt the memory of his father, who was ſuſ- 


pected, during his latter years, to have indulged a propenſity. . the Lutheran £7 
Principles; I his furious zeal for orthodoxy, he. ſpared neither age, ſex, hor 
«. andjyion.: & He Was. preſent,..w with. an! inflexible countenance, at the moſt barbar⸗ 

$. £Xecutions z, He iſſued rigorous , orders for. the oſecution of heretics, in 
Spain, Italy, the Indies, and the Low Countries: "And | having founged his de- 
termined tyranny on axims of of civil policy, ag well ay an principles of religion, 
all is ſothects ſaw, that t ere was no method, except the elk entire tompliance, 


or moſt obſtinate refiſtance, to eſcape or eude the 


„ 


„ ehen, 3% tis 31 Yo. Lot oi, — 2 
e religions, the civil magiſtrate, who fom 1 difficult, if not ampoſſible, | 


for the ſame laws to govern, ſuch enraged adyeri4 " was naturally led by ſpeci- 
' ous rules of prudence, i in embracing one party, Wi cclare war againſt che other, 
and to exterminate, by fire and ſworgy Thoſe 1 8 who, from a abhorrence of 
his N had proceeded to an oppoſition of $ power, and” 10 8 hatred | of 
bis perſon. if If any prince poſſeſſed ſuch enlarged views a8 tO | foreſee, that a mu- 


- 
{4334 


tual toleration would in rime abate the fury of religious prejudices, he; yet met 
with difficulties i in reduc) this Princigle to practice; and might deem the ma- 


92 


lady too violent 0 await a remedy, which, tho' certain, muſt neceſſarily be flow 
in its Operations. But Philip, tho' a profound hypocrite, and N govern- 
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ed by ſelf-intereſt, ſeems alſo to have been himſelf actuated by an imperious bi- 
gotry 3 and as he employed great reflection in all his conduct, he could eaſily 
palliate the gratification of his natural temper under the colour of wiſdom, and 
find in this ſyſtem no leſs advantage to his foreign than his domeſtic polities. By 
placing himſelf at the head of the catholie party, he converted the zealots of the 
ancient faith into partizans of the Spaniſh greatneſs; and by employing the 
powerful allurement of religion, he ſeduced eve un n from that 
allegiance which they owed their native ſoverei „Dan. 


Tax courſe of events, guiding and concu int with choice, had placed EH. 
zabeth in a ſituation diametrically oppoſite ; and had raiſed her to be the glory, 
the bulwark, and the ſupport of the numerous, tho? ſtill perſecuted proteſtants, 
throughout all Europe. More moderate in her temper than Philip, ſhe found, 
with pleaſure, that the principles of her ſect required not ſuch extreme ſeverity 
in her domeſtic government, as was exerciſed by that monarch ; and having ne 
object but ſelf-prefervation, ſhe united her intereftf in all foreign negociations 
with thoſe who were every where ſtruggling under oppreſſion, and guarding 
themſelves againſt ruin and extermination. The more virtuous ſovereign was 
thus happily thrown into the more favourable gs 4 forrune, in "this inſtance, 
concurred with policy and nature. : 


Dun ix the life-time of Henry the ſecond and his ſucceflor, the roles of theſe 


principles was fomewhat Teſtrained, tho” not altogether overcome, by the mo- 


tives of a ſuperior intereſt; and the dread of uniting England with the French. 
monarchy, engaged Philip to maintain a good correſpondence with Elizabeth. 
Yet even during this period be rejected the garter which ſhe ſent him; he refuſed 
to ratify the ancient league between the houſe of Burgundy and England ; he 
furniſhed ſhips to tranſport the French forces into Scotland; be endeavoured to 
intercept the ear] of Arran, who was haſtening to join the malecontents in that 
country; and the Queen's wiſeſt miniſters ſtill regarded his friendſhip as hollow. - 
and precarious T. But no ſooner did the death of Francis the ſecond put an end 
to Philip's apprehenfions with regard to Mary's ſucceflion, than his animoſity 
againſt Elizabeth began more openly to aþſtar, and the intereſts of Spaiti 1 
England were found oppoſite in every negociation and tranſaction. * 
Taz two great moriarchies of the continent, France and Spain, being poſſeſied 
of nearly equal force, were naturally antagoniſts z and. England, from its power 
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and ſiruation, was intitled to ſupport its own dignity, as well. as tranquillity, by. Þ 
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1611 Wpsteyek leiden, therefore, tended too 
much to depreſs any one of theſe rival powets, as it left the other without con- 
troul, might be deemed contrary to the intereſts of England: Yet ſo much were 


theſe great maxims of policy over- ruled, during that age, by the diſputes of 


theology, that Philip found an advantage in ſupporting the eftabliſhed govern- 


e eee eee e e dee ee ee e eee and innova- 


tion. 
Tax ee regent of France, when reinſtared in auhoricy by cho er 


| her fon, Francis, had; formed a plan of adminiſtration more ſubtle than judi- 
cious; and balancing the Catholics with the Hugonots, the Duke of Guiſe with 


the prince of Conde, ſhe endeavoured. to render herſelf neceſſary to both, and to 
eſtabliſh her own dominion on their conſtrained obedience $. But the equal coun- 


 terpoiſe of power, which, among foreign nations, is the ſource of tranquillity, 
proves always the ground of quarrel between domeſtic factions; and if the ani- 


moſity of religion concur wich the frequent occaſions which preſent themſelves of 
mutual injury, it is impoſſible, during any time, to preſerve a firm concord in 
ſo delicate a ſituation. The conſtable, Montmorency, moved by zeal for the 
ancient faith, joined himſelf to the duke of Guiſe: The King of Navarre, from 
his inconſtant temper, and his jealouſy of the ſuperior genius of his brother, 


embraced the ſame party; And Catherine, finding, herſelf depreſſed by this com- 


bination, had recourſe to Conde and the hugonots, who gladly embraced the 
opportunity of fortifying themſelves by her countenance and protection I, An 
edit had been publiſhed, granting a toleration to the proteſtants; but the inter- 


eſted violence of the duke of Guiſe, covered with the pretence of religious zeal, 


broke thro? this agfeement ; 3 and the two. parties, after the fallacious tranquillit 
of a moment, renewed their, mutual inſults and injuries. Conde, Coligni, An- 


_ delor, aſſembled their friends, and flew to arms : Guiſe and Montmorency got 
. poſſeſſion e of the King's perſon, and conſtrained the Queen-regent to embrace 
_ their party : Fourteen armies. were levied and put in motion in different Places of 


France * : "Each, Provigee,. each city, each family Ys was agitaed 3 with inteſtine 


h rage and wimoliry. The father way divided againſt the ſon ; the. brother againſt - 


. tte brother; and women themſelves, ſacrificing their hu 
5 timidity to the religious fury, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


ity as well as their 
acts of ferocity and 
valour+. | Wherever the hugonors prevailed, the images were broke, the 


ars 
Fee, the churches demoliſhed, the monaſteries conſumed with fire: Where 


ſucceſs attended the catholics, 'they burned the bibles, . the ifffants, 
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ſolation, and bloodſhed attended equally. the triumph of both parties. The Par- 
hament of Paris itſelf, the ſeat of law and. juſtice, inſtead of employing iu au- 


thority to compoſe theſe fatal quarrels, publiſhed an edict, by which it put the 
ſword into the hands of the enraged multitude, and empowered the catholics 
every where to maſſacre the hugonots 4: And it was during this period, when 
men began to be ſomewhat enlightened, and in this nation, renowned for poliſnu- 


ed manners, that the theological rage, which had long been boiling in . 
ſeems to have attained its laſt ſtage of virulence and ferociti ,. 


Puilir, who was jealous of the progreſs which the hugonots made ee 
and who dreaded chat the contagion would ſpread into the Low-Country Province, 


had formed a ſecret alliance with the princes of Guiſe, and had entered into a mu- 
tual concert for the protection of the ancient faith, and the ſuppreſñon of hereſy. 
He now ſent {ix thouſand men, with ſome ſupply of money, to reinforce the ca- 
tholic party; and the prince of Conde, finding himſelf unequal to ſo great a com- 
| bination, countenanced by the regal authority, was obliged to diſpatch che Vi- 


dame of Chartres and Briguemaut to London, in order to crave the aſlſiſt- Re 
are do - 


ance and protection of Elizabeth. Moſt of the province of N 
poſſefied by the hugonots; and Conde offered to put Havre de Grate imo the 


hands of the Engliſh ; on condition, that, together GCSE 


the garriſon of that place, the Queen ſhould likewiſe ſend over three thouſand 
to defend Dieppe and Rouen, and ſhould furniſh the prince with o ſupply of. 
hundred thouſand crowns ||. 

ELIZABETH, beſides the general and efſemial ae Spende cs abs: 
teſtants, and oppoſing the rapid progreſs of her enemy, the duke of Guiſe, had 


other motives which engaged her to accept this propoſal. When the concluded per Septem- 


the peace at Cateau Cambreſis, ſhe had good reaſon to foreſee, that France ne-- 


ver would voluntarily fulfil the article with regard to the reſtitution of Calais; | 
and many ſubſequent incidents had tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. ' Conſider- 


able ſums of money had been laid out on the fortifications z long leaſes had been 


granted of the Lands ; and wany inhabitants had been encouraged to build and 24 


ſertle there, by aſſuranges that Calais ſhould never be reſtored to the Englith *. 


The Queen, gherefore, very wiſely concluded, that could lhe. get; pollethon be 
Havre, a place which commanded the mouth of the Seine, and was of much 
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| Chap. II. the treaty, and ſhould have the'glory" 5f-reftorithy;co the crown ber e ani 
* ſeſſion, which was ſo much the favourite of the nation. 


No meaſure could be more generally odious in France, than che Search of 

this treaty with Elizabeth. Men were naturally led to compare the conduct of 

Guiſe, who had finally chaſed the Engliſh from France, and had barred theſe 

—— and deſtructive enemies from all acceſs into it, with the treaſonable po- 

 Hitics of Conde, who had again granted them an entry into the heart of the king- 

dom. The prince had the more reaſon to repent of this meaſure, as he reaped 

not from it all the advantage which he expected. Three thouſand Engliſh' im- 

mediately took poſſeſſion of Havre and Dieppe, under the command of Sir Ed- 

ward Poinings; but the latter place was found ſo little capable of being defend- 

ed, that it was immediately abandoned +, The ſiege of Rouen was already 

f formed by the catholics, under the command of the King of Navarre and the 

b - - _ conſtable Montmorency; and it was with difficulty that Poinings could throw a 
3 ſmall reinforcement into the place. Tho' theſe Engliſh troops behaved with great 
= gallantry}, and the King of Navarre was mortally wounded during the ſiege; 
3y Fay»; the catholics till continued the attack of the place, and carrying it at laſt by aſ- 
fault, put the whole garriſon to the ſword. The earl of Warwic, eldeſt ſon to 


of three thouſand Engliſn, and took on him the command of the place. 


Ir was expected, that the French catholics, fluſhed with their ſucceſs at Rouen, 
_ would immediately have formed the ſiege of Havre, which was not as yet in any 


condition of defence; but the inteſtine diſorders of the kingdom ſoon diverted | 


their attention to another enterprize. Andelot, ſeconded by the negociations of 
Elizabeth, had levied a conſiderable body of proteſtants in Germany; and having 


e arrived at Orleans, the ſeat of the hugonot's power, he enabled the prince of + 


Conde and the admiral to take the field, and oppoſe the progreſs of their ene 

mies. After threatening Paris during ſome time, they took their march towards 
— -. Normandy, with a view of engaging the Engliſh to act in conjunction with them, 
1 +, and of fortifying themſelves with the farther aſſiſtance which they expected from 


te late duke of Northumberland, arrived ſoon after at Havre, with another body 


- the zeal and vigour of Elizabeth jj. The catholics, commanded by the conſtable, 15 


5 5 2 of De- and under him by the duke of Guiſe, followed on th and 


, ohſtinacy on both ſides; and the action was diſtinguiſhed by this fignal event, 
ttat Condé and Montmorency, the commanders of the oppoſite armies, ramain- 


e n n | Ibid, p. 230. Davils, lib. ii. 
victory 
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.cember. them at Dreux, obliged them to give battle. The field was 8 with great 


ed both of them priſoners in the E c d Rey. The e 
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victory 3 with Guile 3 Ar ihs demie 0. it ever e eee 
ed, and ſtill to riſe more terrible aſter his misfortunes, collected the remains of 
the 222 and inſpiring his own unconquerable courage and conſtancy into every 

breaſt, kept them in a body, and ſubdued ſome of the moſt conſiderahle places 
ma, Elizabeth, the better to ſupport his cauſe; ſent him a new ſupply - 
of a hundred thouſand crowns z and offered, if he could find merehants to lend 
1 the moneys ent bond for mee * h l 


Tas. expences igcurred. by afliding 8 the ] Frenc _ c had emptied the 1563. 
Ge 8 exchequer, notwithſtanding JE, extreme frugality ; 4 and in order. to ob- alt= 
tain ſopply, ſhe found herſelf under. a neceſſity .of ſummoning |; a Parliament ; : 

An expedient to which ſhe never. voluntarily had r W py lirtle before the 

meeting of this afſembly, ſhe had kalen into dangerous il ef: the ſmall pox ; 3 

and as her life, during ſome. time, Was def eſpaired, of, the, peo people berame the more = 
ſenſible of the perilous condition in "which they flood; on account of the is. - | a 
certainty Which, in caſe of ber deceaſe, 2 the | ſucceſſion. of the 18 | 
The partizans of the Queen of Scots and thoſe of the houſe of Suffolk, 
divided the nation into factions , and every one "forelaw, that, tho it 8 TX 
poſſible at preſent to determine the controverſy, by law, Jet, if the throne "was | 2-3 
cant, "nothing but the word Would be able to fix a ſucceſſor. commons, 
therefore, on the very opening of the ſellion, voted an addreſs to the Queen, | in 
which, after enumerating the dangers attending 4 'broken and doubtful ſucceſſion, 
and mentioning the evils which their fathert hac experienced | from the contegdin 
titles of York and Lancaſter, they entreated the Queer to pit”? an end to their ap 

| prehenſions, by chooſing ſome huſband, whom, they 'pramiled, whoever: Ke was, 

gratefully to receive, and faithfully'to erte, honour, and obey ; ; "Of it the tad 

| entertained any reluctance to the married ſtate, they defired Ah 5 lawful = | 

ceſſor might be named, or at leaſt appointed by act of parliag Tt 2 

ed, that during all the reigns which had paſſed Gince the 80 W d tian hs 
never before been ſo unhappy, as s not to know the perſon 5 . % 
ſovercign's death, was legally” entitled to the  fueceſſion, And they' RY 
that the certain and Hzgt orfler which took place in the inheritnee'of the = 
monarchy, was one ſource of the uſual trani vill as vell as appt | ke 
neſs of that kingdom f. 36533 3 Ht 41-3975 If . 1 | of the fs hs eg * 
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Tau ſubject, tho eremely ir imerclting. to the nation, was very little. Gre | 
able to the Queen 3, and ſhe was ſenſible, that great difficulties would attend every 
deciſion, A declaration in fayour e Queen of Seats, would form, aſcrtlemens 
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u. pebſeRly legat ;/ becauſe that princeſs was. commonly allowed tipaſldabe ig be 


e blood; and the encluſion given by Henry's will, deriving its weight chiefly 


from an act of Parliament, would loſe all authority whenever the Queen and Par- 


- - Giament had made a new ſettlement, and reſtored the Scottiſh dine to their place 


in the 'ſuceeſion; | But ſhe dreaded the giving encouragement to the catholics, 
her ſceret enemies, by this declaration. She was ſenſible, that every heir was, in 
ſome degree, a val much more one whO pollefied a claim for the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown, and who. had already advanced, in a very open manner, theſe 


dangerous pretenfions. - The great power of Maty, both from the favour, of the 


- catholic princes, and her connections with the houſe of Guile,” not to mention the 


force and ſituation of Scotland, was well known to her; and ſhe ſaw no ſecurity 
that that . princeſs, if fortified by 4 ſure proſpect of ſucceſſion, would not again 


revive claims which ſhe could never yet be prevailed on formally to relinqui iſh. 


On the ther hand, the title of the houſe of Suffalk was ſupported only by" the 
moe Zena proteſtants ; and it was very doubtful, whether even a parliamentary 


declaration i in its favour would beſtow an it ſuch. validity. as to give ſatisfaction to : 
people. The republican part of the conſtitution had not as yet acquired ſuch ä 


| = alcendant a 25 to controul, in any degree, the ideas of hereditary right; and a8 


the legality of Henry s will was ftill diſputed, , tho? founded on che utmoſt ſt aughy- 


N "rity yy a Parliament could beſtow ; who could be alured, that a more recent 


8 | and urgent, was determined to Keep both 
FT. ' 


a& would beacknowledged to have any greater force or validity 2 In the frequent 
revolutions which had of late taken place, the Tight of blood had Kill prevailed 


| over religious prejudices ; and the nation had ever ſhewed itſelf diſpoſed rather 


to change its faith than the order of ſucceſſion... Even many proteſtants declared 
themſelves in favour of Mary's claim of inberitance * 3. and nothing would en- 


 *Ganger, more general diſguſt, than to ſeq the Queen {openly, and without reſerve, | 


take party againſt it, "That Princeſs alſo, finding. herſelf injured i in ſo ſenſible a 
4 point, would th act as a declared enemy; and uniting together her fo- 
rei go and 72 friends, the partizans ol her preſent title and of her eventual 

4 bse Bon, d ſoon bring matters to extremity againſt the public eſtabliſh- 


ment. The Queen, therefore, weighing. all theſe - inconveniences, which were 


awe, by maintaini 
people ſnould run the 


an ambiguous conduct; and ſhe choſe rather that the 


0 of contingent events, than that herſelf ſnould viſibly, endanger her throne, 
» employing 'expedients, wh which, at. beſt, did not give entire ſecurity to the 
8 She made, therefore, an evaſive Aer to the applications of the com- 


mhons ; and n bo e houſe, at che end of the nad tefired, by the mouth 
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of their - ð ͤ v 
to make her reply more enplicit. Ahe only 10k them;. contrary to het declara- 


| Hons in the beginning of bes reign, "chat he; had kes ut chen enten EIN 


of (hi ſlitvelſien — — that the would be contented 
their ſake, to remain ſome time longer in this vale of, miſery z and never 


depart this —— ER RO | 


: 


future ſecuriy . 2898 F 
Fur an remarkable low paſſed this faions, RI A eee e 
Aſurance of the Queen's royal power over all fates and ſubjelts. within: ber dmini. 
ons +. By this act, the aſſerting twice hy writing, word, an dead, the--pope's 
authority, was ſubjected to ther penalties: of treaſun. All perſuns in holy ardets 
vere bound to take the our of ſupremary ; as ae, all whe wero-advanced:tai any 
degrees, either it the univerſities or in como le.; allſchoolmdfteis,} -officers:in 
court, or members of Parliament: And: the peralty uf their ferand; reſuſu was 


treaſon. The firſt-ofence;"-in- boch caſes, , was: Poniſbed by haniſlmrtalx "ani 


forfeiture. This rigorous ſtature, - which involved u renz the! par! general; fer- 


ſecution, and of the worſt Rind too as it made a ſorutinp into. mens ſegrevlenti-" 


+ 


of perſons poſibſſed_of ſich) high digniry. -| us dent Besser ie 


- oppoſition: to this bill arid aſſerted, in fundur oi the chairs, that they die-. 
puted not, they preached not, they diſobeyed not the Queen; they"; can no 
trouble nor tumults among the penplet. Id i, however, probatilcy;. dat mne 


ſuſpicions of their ſecret conſpiratios had made the S Parliament in- 
erxeaſe their rigour againſt» them tha it is ales than | 
eee minimum 22 % 1 „ ee 
Turi was likewile another rn e e thewed = 
more the goodneſs of their intention chat che, Mane ef dee 
They paſſed a l e ande 
ſerved to ſeduce th 
they enacted” 3 
perſtitions: It was Tevellet 


hjuredhts; enchmemdengt und either g. 
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Chap. II. lament had granted the Queen a ſupply bf come ſubſidy and two ifrcenths,! it 
bes. was finiſhed by a tons; The convocation likewiſervoted the 1 9 8 a 0 
1 fidy of fix ſhillings in tte pound, payable in three years. a 

Wulrathe Engliſn parties exerted theſe calm efforts againſt each other, in 
| eee votes and debates, the French factions, enflamed to the higheſt de- 
gree of animoſity, continued that eruel war which their intemperate zeal, actu- 
ated by the ambition of their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. The admiral 
| was ſucceſsful in reducing the towns of Normandy which held for the King; but 
be frequently complained, that the numerous garriſon of Havre remained totally 
5 unactive, and was not employed in any military operations againſt the common 
enemy. The Queen, in taking poſſeſſion of that place, had publiſhed a mani- 
feſto *, in which ſhe pretended, that her concern for the French King's intereſt, 
had engaged her in that meaſure, and that her ſole intention was to oppoſe her 
enemies of the houſe of Guiſe, who held their prince in captivity, and employed 
| his power to the deſtruction of his beſt and moſt faithful ſubjects. It was chiefly 
„ber deſire to preſerve appearances, joined to the great frugality of her temper, 
which made her, at this critical juncture, keep her ſoldiers in garriſon, and re- 
ſtrain them from committing farther. hoſtilities upon the enemy: f. The duke of 
een was aiming a mortal blow at the power of the Huggnots ; 
nid had commenced the ſiege of Orleans, which was commanded by Andelot, 
and here the conſtable was detained priſoner. He! had the proſpect of ſpeedy 
ſucceſs in this undertaking 3 when he was aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, a young gen- 
tleman, whoſe zeal, inſtigated (as it is pretended, tho“ without any certain 
foundation) by the admiral and! Beza, a famous preacher, led him to attempt 
at - criminal enterprize. The death of this gallant prince was a very ſen- 
os to the catholig party; and i tho? the cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, 
fy ws the intereſts of the family, the danger of their progreſs appeared 
imminent, both to Queen Elizabeth and to the French proteſtants. 
The <A „ therefore, between theſe allies, . which had been .cemented by 
3 hn Abeir common fears, began thenceforth to be leſs intimate; and the leaders of 
3 Ae Hugonots were perſuaded to hearken to terms of accommodation. . Conde 
1 Aan Mont orency, held conferences for ſettling the peace 3 M 
of impatient to relieve themſelves from captivity, they ſoon came to an 
__ agement. with regard to the conditions, The character of the Queen-regent, 
* ende were always violent, but who endeavoured, by ſubtilty and policy, 
Kees: 24 ia en. Me OE Ho. plauſible ee ns; Ad in 


they were both - - 


— 


kept at a diſtance, e eee _— their antent enemies in nad. 


; tur the ſiege would be attended with ſome very memorable event: yet did 


Queen · regent herſelf, and the King, were preſent in the camp; even the prince 


ſions 1) it committed ſuch ravages, that ſometimes an hundred men a day de 


fully; and a er n e eee 
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bite of the admiral's proteſtations, whoſe ſagacity could ly diſcover the Chap, Ir, 4 
treachery of the court, the articles of agreement were finally ſettled between the * 
parties. A toleration, under ſome reſtrictions, was anew granted to the prote- 
ſtants; a general amneſty was publiſhed; Conde was reinſtated in hig offices 
and governments ; and after money was advanced for the payment of arrears due * 
to the German troops, they were diſmiſſed the kingdom. ; 


By the agreement between Elizabeth and the Prince of Conde, it . bak f 
ſtipulated *, that neither party ſhould conclude peace without the conſent. of the 1 
other; but this article was at preſent but little regarded by the leaders of the - 
French proteſtants. They only comprehended her ſo far in the treaty, as to 5 43 
obtain a promiſe, that, on her relinquiſhing Havre, her charges and the money ,  ** 
which ſhe had advanced them, ſhould be repaid her by the King of France, and $ 
that Calais, on the expiration of the term, ſhould be reſtored /ito her-. But 
ſhe diſdained to accept of theſe terms; and thinking the poſſeſſion of Havre ' 
a much better pledge for the obtaining her purpoſe, ſhe ſent Warwic orders 
to prepare hiniſelf Wann m now nn. en Aber nn. 
1 | 

Tax earl of Warwic, e 
ſeven hugdred pioneers, had no ſooner got poſſeſſion of Havre, than he employed 4-2 
every means of putting it in a poſture of defence |; and after expelling the © ©, = 
French from the town, he encouraged his ſoldiers to make the moſt deſperate 3 
defence againſt the enemy. The conſtable commanded the French army; the 


7 3 
. 5 * 
+ * 5 


of Conde joined the King's forces, and gave countenance to this enterprize; the WED 
admiral and Andelot alone, who ſtill defired to preſerve. Elizabeth's — 1 


upon their allies. Ae abt 6 a * "i 
By the force, and Aiſpoſitichs; and of ee it was * 1 


France make a much eaſier acquiſition of this important place, than was at J 
firſt apprehended. The plague crept in among the Engliſh ſoldiers ; and being 
encreaſed by their fati bad diet (for they were bot ill ſupplied with provi- 


of it, and there remained not at laſt fifteen hundred in a condition to do duty . 
The French, meeting with ſuch feeble reſiſtance, carried on their attacks ſucteſſ 


Fi 
* Forbes, vol. ü. p. 79. + Did P. 1. +I p. 997: 98. + Ibid p. 450,458; 
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155 * Rs garriſon . Warwic, who hack frequently warned the Engliſh council bf 


the danger, and who had loudly demanded a ſupply of men and proviſions, found © 


| _ loſt. Himſelf obfiged to capitulate, and to content himſelf witht the liberty of with- 
- 28th July, 


drawing His garriſon. The articles were no ſooner ſigned, than lord Clinton, the 

admiral, who had been detained by contrary winds, appeared off the harbour 

with a reinforcement of three thouſand men; and found the place ſurrendered to 

the enemy. To enereaſe the misfortune, the infected army brought the plague 

Vieh them into England, where it ſwept off great multitudes, particularly in 

the city 'of 3 8 * died of it in one 
, 


een e teen a bad not appeared in.theſs man. 
— was num glad to compound! matters; and as the Queen-regent deſired to 
obtain leiſure; it order to prepare meaſures: forthe! extermination of the Hugo- 
not, the readily hearkened to any reaſonable terms of accommodation with Eng. 
IF) April. land . It was agreed, that the hoſtages, which the French had given for the 
- reſtitution. of Calais, ſhoald be reſtored. for 220, 00 n and chat both ſides 

ſhould: retain. all their claims and pretenſions. | 


1564. 


Scot kan. Tus peace full continued with Scotland. and even a « cordial friendfidp ſremed 


to: have. been cemented: between Elizabeth and Mary. Theſe princeſſes made 

profeſſion of the moſt entire affection; wrote amicable letters every week to each 

__ other; and had adopted, in all appearance, the ſentiments, as well as ſtyle, of 

ſiſters. Elizabeth puniſhed one Hales who had compoſed a book againſt Mary's 

_- title 2; and as the lord keeper, Bacon, was. thought to have encouraged: Hales 

2 | "In ehis-underaking, be fell under her diſpleaſure, and it was, with ſome diffi- 
culty that he was able to give her ſatisfaction, and recover her good opinion 8. 
Tha twa Queens had agreed in the foregoing ſummer to an interview at York |; 
eee eee e RO l 


— 


. f Forbes, vol. f. P. 4%, 


FE Cab council of Trent was iidlved; 25 had ſat from: 1545. 8 of its f 
—— excited ane the general ferment iti Earope ; while the catholliendeavoured to enforce the 
tee them, and the prot. ſtants rejected them. The religious controverſies were too far ad- 

. vanced.to expe chat any convi gion would reſult frond the decrees of this council. It is the only ge- 
* _" neral council whi ch has been held in an age truly learned and inquiſitive; and as the hiſtory of it has 
| een wrote with great penetration and judgment, it has tended very much to expoſe clerical uſurpa- 
tions and invigues, and may ſerve us as a ſpecimen of more antient couneils. No one expects to ſee 
another general council, till the 3 of 3 _ wane progreſs of j . ſhall again fit man- 
2 Davila, lib. 3 + Keith, p. 252. $ Ibid. p. 283... 


3s | | \ I Haynes, p. 388. 
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of Edinburgh, and anti ·˙ for alle he focer i of © 
England: But as Elizabeth carefully - avoided touching on this delicate fue 
| ſhe employed a pretence of the wars in France, which, ſhe ſaid, would detain 
her in London; and ſhe delayed till next year the intended interview. It is all 
probable, that, being well acquainted with the beauty and addreſs_and.aocom+ 
pliſhments of Mary, ſhe did not chooſe to. ſtand the compariſon with regard” % 
thoſe exterior qualities, in which ſhe was eclipſed by her rival ; and was unwillings 
that a princeſs, who had already made great progreſs ini the eſteem and affedtions. 
of the Engliſb, ſhould have a wig! opportunity of encreaſing the number of her 
partizans. 

Mazr's cloſe connexions ; och the houſe of Guiſe, * her . as 
ment to her uncles, by whom ſhe had been educated and protected, was the 
ground of juſt and unſurmountable jealouſy to Elizabeth, who regarded them as 
her mortal and declated enemies; and was well acquainted with their dangerous 
character and ambitious projects. They had made offer of their niece to Don 
Carlos, Philip's ſon; to the King of Sweden, the King of Navarre, the Arch- 
duke Charles, the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal of Bourbon, who had only taken 
deacons orders, from which he might eaſily be abſolved ; and they were ready to 
marry. her to any one who could ſtrengthen their intereſts, or give inquietude 
and diſturbance to Elizabeth *. Elizabeth on her part was equally vigilast 0 
prevent the execution of their ſchemes, and was particularly. anxious, leſt Mary 
ſhould form any powerful foreign alliance, which might tempt her 0 revive her 
pretenſions to the crown, and to invade the kingdom on the ſide where it was 
weakeſt and lay moſt expoſed t. As ſhe believed, that the marriage with the 
| archduke Charles was the one moſt likely to. have place, ſhe uſed every. expedient 
to prevent it; and beſides remonſtrating againſt it to Mary herſelf, ſhe endea- 
voured to draw off the archduke from that purſuit, by giving him. ſome.reaſon 
to hope for ſucceſs in his pretenſions to herſelf, and by inviting him to a renewal 
of the former treaty of marriage 1. She always told the Queen of Scots, 
that nothing would ſatisfy her but her eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, who | 


'would remove all grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union between, the two 
Kingdoms ; and ſhe offered on this condition to have her title examined, and to 


declare her the ſucceſſor to the crown l. After keeping the matter in theſe gene- 
ral terms during a twelvemonth, eee . 


„ Fodbes, wall . . 2j ee vol. f. 400. Kan. . 267 806. 4 5 
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„ HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


1 exmad et of Lect as che perſon on whom ſhe deſired that Mary's chice 


At Tn E en of Leiceſter, the great and dabei favourite — pot 
ſeſſed all thoſe exterior qualities, which are naturally alluring to the fair ſex; a 
handſome” perſon, a polite. addreſs, an inſinuating behaviour; and by means of 
theſe accompliſhments, he had been able to blind even the penetration of Eli- 
zabeth, and conceal from her the great defects, or rather odious vices, which 
| attended his character. He was proud, inſolent, intereſted, ambitious; 3 without 
honour, without generoſity, without humanity ; and atoned not for theſe bad 


70g qualities, by any ſuch abilities or courage, as could fit him for that high truſt 


as the was de 


and confidence with which ſhe always honoured him. Her conſtant and de- 
clared attachment to him had very naturally emboldened him to aſpire to her bed; 

and in order to make way for theſe nuptials, he was univerſally believed to dare 
murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, the heireſs of one Robeſart. The 
propoſal of eſpouſing Mary was by no means agreeable to him; and he always 
aſcribed it to the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy; who intended by that artifice 
to make him loſe the friendſhip of Mary from the temerity of his pretenſions, 

and that of Elizabeth from jealouſy: of his attachments to another woman v. 
The Queen herſelf had not any ſerious intention of effecting this marriage; but, 
us that the Queen of Scots ſhould never take any huſband, ſhe 


{3 named a man, Who, ſhe believed, was not likely to be accepted of: and ſhe 
boped, by that means, to gain time, and elude the project of any other alliance. 


The earl of Leiceſter was too great a favourite to be parted with; and when Mary, 
allured by the proſpect of being declared ſucceſſor to the crown, ſeemed at laſt 
to hearken to Elizabeth's propoſal, this princeſs receded from her former offers, 
and withdrew the bait, which ſhe had formerly thrown out to her rival T. This 
duplicity of conduct, joined to ſome appearance of an imperious ſuperiority, 
aſſumed by her, had drawn a peeviſh letter from Mary; and the ſeemingly ami- 
cable correſpondence of the two Queens was during ſome time interrupted. In 
order to make up this breach, the Queen of Scots diſpatched Sir, James Melvil 
2 London; who has given us a very particular account of his negociation. 9 
| Mex vir was an agreeable courtier, a man of addreſs and converſation ; and it 
vn recommended to him by his miſtreſs, that, beſides grave reaſonings con- 
cerning politics and ſtate affairs, he ſhould introduce more entertaining topics of 
converſation, ſuitable to the ſprightly character of Elizabeth; and ſhould 'endea- © = 
vour by that means to inſinuate himſelf into ber confidence. He ſucceeded ſo 


„ Camden, P- 396. 1 Keith, „ 269, 270. neue, p. mY Supe, vol. i. p- . : 
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well, that he threw that artful princeſs entirely off her guard $; and broughe-her Chen in 
to diſcover. the bottom of her heart, full of all thoſe levities and follies and "5% _ 
ideas of rivalſhip, which poſſeſs; the youngeſt and moſt frivolous of her ſex. He OY 
talked to her Fin: travels, and forgot not to mention the different dreſſes of 
the ladies in different countries, and the particular advantages of each, in ſetting: - 
off the beauties of the ſhape and perſon, The Queen ſaid that ſhe. had dreſſes of 
all countries, and ſhe took care thenceforth to meet the ambaſſador every day ap- 
parelled in a different habit: Sometimes ſhe was drefſed in the Engliſh garb, ſome- 
times in the French, ſometimes in the Italian; and ſhe aſked, him, which. of. 
them became. her moſt. He anſwered, the Italian; a reply, that he knew would 
be agreeable to ber, becauſe that mode ſhowed ber flowing locks, Which, he 
remarked, tho? they were more red than yellow, ſhe fancied to be the fineſt in 
the world. She deſired to know of him what was reputed the beſt colour of 
hair: She aſked whether his Queen's hair or hers, was beſt : She even enquired 
which of them he eſteemed the faireſt perſon': A very delicate queſtion, and al and 
which he prudently eluded, by ſaying that her majeſty was the faireſt perſon in 
1 England, and his miſtreſs in Scotland. She next demanded which of them was 
__  ralleſt: He replied, his queen: Then, ſaid Elizabeth, ſhe is too tall: For I my- 
ſelf am of a juſt ſtature. Having learned from him, that his miſtreſs fome- 
times recreated herſelf by playing on the harplicord, an inſtrument on which the = 
herſelf excelled, ſhe gave orders to lord Hunſdon, that he ſhould lead him, 8 
as it were caſually, into an apartment, where he might hear her Perform and 
when Melvil, as if raviſbed with the harmony, broke into the 's apart- 
ment, the pretended to be diſpleaſed at his intruſion ; but ſtill took care to aſk 
him whether he thought Mary or her the beſt performer on that inſtrument *, 
| From. the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought. he might, on bis return, aſſure x 
his miſtreſs that ſhe had no reaſon ever to expect any cordial friendſhip from 
Elizabeth, and. that all her profeſſions of 7125 were full of fallhood and dig. 
mulation. 

Arrzx tog hem bd bees bet h. eber l ame 4 Morph; hg = 
and counſellors, and probably herſelf, began to think it full time that ſome alli- . „ 
ance were concluded; and the lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of Lenox, was e 

Fperſon, in whom moſt mens opinions and wiſhes centered. He was Mary's couſin- 
german, by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Harry the eighth, and daughter 
to the carl of Angus, by Margaret, Queen of Scotland. He had been born 

and educated in England, where the carl of Lenox had conſtantly reſided, . 
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Cue, in, Hnde be bad been baniſhed by the prevailing power of the houſe of Hamilton ; and 


ay Darnley was now in his twentieth year, and was a very comely perſon, tall and 


delicately ſhaped, it was hoped, that he might ſoon render himſelf agreeable to 
the Queen of Scots. He wus alſs by bis father a branch of the ſame family wih 


Herſelf; and would, in eſpouſing her, preſetve the royal dignity in the houſe of 


Stuart: He was, after her, next heir to the crown of England; and thoſe who 


pretended to exclude her on account of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured 


to tecomtnendd his title, and give it the preference. It ſeemed no intonſiderable 
advantage, that ſhe could, by marrying him, unite both their claims; and as he 


was by birth an Engliſhman, aud eon not by bis power or alllances give dy ground 


of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it was hoped that the propol of this mme would n not 


be unacceptable to that jealous princeſs. 


ELIz aZETR was well informed of theſe intentions of the court of Edinburgh - „ 


| and was ſecretly not diſpleaſed with the projected marriage between Darnley 9 


the Queen of Scots T. She would rather have wiſhed, that Mary had continued 
for ever in a ſingle life; but finding little probability of rendering this ſcheme 
effectual, ſhe was ſatisfied with 4 choice, which freed her at once from the dread 
of a foreign n_Alliarice, and from "the neceſſity of parting with Leiceſter, her fa- 


voutite. In order to pave the way to Darniey*s marriage, ſhe fectetly defired 


Mary to invite Lenox into Scotland, to feverſe His atthih er, and to reftore him 


ed his Honours and fortünes . And when her requeſt was complied with, the 
took tate, in order to preſerve the friendſhip of the Hamiltons, and her other 
pattirans in Scotland, to blame openly this conduct of Mary j. Hearing that 
the negotiation fot Dattiley's marriage proceeded apate, He gave that nobletnan_ 
permiſſion, on his firſt 'application, to follow his father into Scotland: But no 
ſooner did he learn, that the Queen of Scots was taken with his figure and per- 


| fon, and that all meaſures were fixed for efpouſing him, than ſhe exclaimed 


againſt the marriage; ſent Throcmorton to order Darnley immediately, upon his 
allegiance, to return into England; threw the counteſs of Lenox and her ſecond 
ſon into the Tower, where they ſuffered a very rigotous confinement; ſeizet all 


Lenox Englth eſtate; and, though it was i fible for her to gn one fingle 
reaſon” of her diſpleaſure $, ſhe mensted, and proteſted, and Ka my By *-- 


ſhe had ſuffered the moſt grievous f irqury in the world. 
TIR politics of Elizabeth, tho” judicious, were uſually full of daßlety and 


artiices, but never : more 5 "than in her tranſaktions with the Queen, of Scots, 


* Keith, p- ws | + Keith, p. 280, 282.  Jebb, vol. ii. p. 46. t Keith, p. 255. 
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where there entered ſo many little * that ſhe durſt — 


not avow to the world the reaſons of her conduct, ſcarcely to her miniſters, and 
ſcarcely even to herſelf. But beſides a womaniſh- rivalſhip and envy againſt the 


marriage of this. princeſs, ſhe had ſome motives of intereſt for feigning a dif 


Pleaſure on the preſent occaſion. It ſerved her as a pretence for refuſing to ac - 


knowledge Mary's title to the ſucceſſion of England ; a point t which ſhe was 


determined never to conſent. And it was uſeful to her for a purpoſe, til} more 


unfriendly and dangerous, for encouraging the — and in of 4 
Scottiſh nobility and eccleſiaſtics *. Het 


Norurns cat be via wiliggy 56a penghs tawsag ialghranat by e = 
reign, who is attached to a religion different from that which is eſtabliſhed; and **/ 


it is ſcarce poſſible, that a mutual confidence can ever, in ſuch a fituation, have 
place between the prince and his ſubjects. ' Mary's condudt hid ben Mes 
in every reſpect, unexceptionable, and even laudable; yet had ſhe. not made 
ſuch progreſs in acquiring popularity, as might have been expected from her 
gracious deportment and. agreeable accompliſhments. Suſpicions every moment 
prevailed on account of her attachment to the catholic faith, and eſpecially to 
her uncles, the open and avowed promoters of the ſcheme for exterminating the 
_ profeſſors of the reformed religion throughout all Europe. She ſtill refuſed to 
ratify the acts of Parliament, which had eſtabliſhed the reformation ; ſhe made 


attempts for reſtoring to the catholic biſhops ſome part of their civil juriſdiction 7; 


and ſhe wrote a letter to the council of Trent, in which, beſides profeſſing her at- 
tachment to the catholic faith, ſhe took notice of her title to-ſuccced to the crown 
of England, and expreſſed her hopes of being able, in ſome period, t being 


back all her dominions to. the boſom of the church f. The zealots among the 


proteſtants were not wanting, in their turn, to practiſe inſults upan ber, which 


tended ſtill more to alienate her from their faith.” A law was enadted, making it 


capital, even on the firſt offence, ta ſay maſs any Where, except in the Queen's 
chapel j; and it was with great [difficulty that even this ſmall indulgence was 
granted her : ¶T be general aſſembly importuned her anew to change her religion, 
to renounce tif blaſphemous idolatry of the maſs, with the tyranny. of the Ro- 
man. Antichriſt, and to embrace the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus 6. As ſhe an · 
ſwered with temper, that ſhe was not yet convinced of the falſhood of her-reli- 


| gion or the impiery of the maſs 3 and that her apoſtacy would "loſe her the friend | 
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ap. n. Sion was undebeedy the ſame which had been revealed by Jeſus Chriſt, which 


1565. 


had been preached by the apoſtles, and which had been embraced by the faithful 


in the primitive ages; that neither the religion of Turks, Jews, nor Papiſts, was 
built on ſo ſolid a foundation as theirs ; that they alone, of all the various ſpecies 
of religioniſts ſpread over the face of the earth, were ſo happy as · to be poſſeſſed 
of the truth; that thoſe who hear, or rather who gaze on the maſs, allow facri- 


lege,” pronounce blaſphemy, and commit moſt abominable idolatry ; and that 
the friendſhip of the King of RO was PR to all 1 75 reer and 
alliances in the world I. | Ie Toes 3 


14 


The 8 Tu marriage of the Queen of Scots had kindled afreſh the zeal of the " 


of Scots mar- 
ries the earl 


of Darnley. faith ; and tho' Darnley, who now bore the name of King Henry, went often 


Aloe, Sutherland, and Huntiey : men 
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formers, becauſe the family of Lenox was believed to adhere to the catholic 


to the eſtabliſhed church, he could not, by this exterior compliance, gain the con- 
fidente and regard of the eccleſiaſtics. They rather laid hold of this opportu- 


nity to inſult him to his face; and Knox ſcrupled not to tell him from the pul- 


pit, that God, for puniſhment of the offences and ingratitude of the people, was 
wont to commit the rule over them to boys and women T. The populace of 


Edinburgh, inſtigated by ſuch doctrine, began to meet and to aſſociate themſelves 
againſt the government . But what, chreatned with more immediate danger 
Mary's authority, were the en ben: ch 255 oy of the . £ 


92 nobility. 
Tus duke of ee was dice with the 8 and ill more 
with the aggrandizement, of the family of Lenox, his hereditary enemies ; and 

entertained. fears leſt his eventual ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland ſhould be 


 excladed by his rival, who had formerly advanced ſome pretenfions-to'it, © The 
earl of Murray found his credit at court much | diminiſhed by the intereſt” of Le- 
nox and his ſon; and began to* apprehend the revocation of ſome conſiderable 
grants! which be had obtained from , Mary's liberality.” The earls of Argyle, 


Rothes, and Glencairne, the jords Boyde and Ochiltry, Kilkaldy of Granges 
Pittarow, were | inſtigated by like matives 3 and as theſe were 


the Queen's favour was entirely engroſſed by a new cabal, the Carle of Bothwel, 
who were eftcemed. either 'lukewarm in 
religiaus controverſy, or inclined to the ell party? The fame ground of 
diſcontent, which, in other courts, is the ſource of intrigue, faction, and oppo» 
ütion, commonly produced in Scotland, either Fa of alſallination, or of 


428 


1 Keith, p. $50, 14 t Ibid, p- * Knox, p: 50 1 Knox, p. 377. 
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had moſt zealouſly” promoted thie reforthation, they were diſgu xo find-chat : 
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beten rsd accuſations of the former kind, which it is dificule Chaps IE. 5 
to clear up “, the diſcontented lords, as ſoon as they ſaw the Queen's marriage en- 1565. 1 
tirely reſolved on, entered into a confederacy for taking arms againſt their fove- : 


reign. They met at Stirling pretended an anxious concern for the ſecurity of s. 

ligion; framed engagements for mutual defence; and made applications to Eliza: = - ; 

beth for aſſiſtance and protection +. That princeſs, after publiſhing. the expanih# 

ſions of | her diſpleaſure againſt the marriage, had ſecretly ordered her ambaſſadors  - 

Randolf and Throcmorton, to give in her name ſome promiſes of ſupport-to 

the malecontents ; and had even ſent them 4 wb of ten ee pounds: to 

enable them to begin their inſurrection r. 41 
Mak was no ſooner informed of the meeting at ' Stirling, * . 

of the lords, than ſne ſummoned them to appear at court, in order to anſwer for 

their conduct; and having [levied ſome forces to execute the laws, ſhe. obliged 

the malecontents to leave the low country, and take ſhelter in Argyleſhire. Tt 

ſhe might more effectually cut off all their reſources, ſhe proceeded with the 

King to Glaſgow, and forced them from their retreat. They appeared at Paiſſy, 

in the neighbourhood, with about a. thouſand horſe z and paſſing the Queen's ar- 

my, proceeded to Hamilton, and thence to Edinburgh, which, they ae mines | 

| forts of Knox and the ſeditious Preachers ; and they beat their tee, defiving 

all men to enliſt, and receive wages for the defence of God's glory l. But the 

nation was in no diſpoſition for rebellion : Mary was eſteemed and beloved: Hern 

marriage was not generally diſagreeable to the people: And the intereſted vie 

of the malecontent lords were ſo well Knoyn, that their pretence of zeal for reli- 


gion had little influence even on the ignorant populace, . The King and Queen - 
advanced to Edinburgh at the bead of their army: The rebels were obliged ta 


retire into the ſouth ; and being purſued, by a force which now. amounted to 
eighteen, thouſand men 9, they found themſelves . n of abandoning 
their country, and of taking ſhelter in England. FE 
EL1ZaBzTH, when eee eee e 1 
thought pro diſown all connections with the Scottiſh malccontentss and to 


: it appears, als tee Pd vl Keith, "200; that tes des Ka Ben 2, 1 ——_ 
chat miniſter, of ſeizing Lenox and Darnley, nde them into Queen Ekzabeth's hands. Mel. . 
vil confirms the ſame flory, and: ſays that the'defign.was acknowledged by the conſpirators.” Page 56. | > 
This ſerves to juſtify the account given by the Queen's party of the Raid of Baith, as it is called. See | 

farther, Goodhall, vol, ji. p, 358. Smart bd, ee | 
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uncertain, a founded on very doubtful evidence. 323 

+ Keith, p. 293, 294, 300, 301. 1 Knox, p. 380. Keith, — 164. e 
vol. i. p. 194. Knox, p. 381. + Thid, p. 300, 385. $ Ibid. 388. | 
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erg. n. deelare every where, chat ſhe had never given them any encouragernent, or any 


Promiſe of countenance or afſiftance. She even carried farther her diſimulation 
and hypoerify. Murray had come to London, with the abbot of Kilwinning, 
agent for Chatelrauſt'; and ſhe ſeduced them, by ſecret aſſurances of protection, 
tds declare before the ambaſſadors of France and Spain, that ſhe had nowiſe 

FContributed to their inſurrection. No fooner Had ſhe extorted this confeſſion 
from them, chan ſhe chaſed them from her preſence, called them unworthy tray- 
tors,” declared that their deteſtable rebellion was of bad example to all princes, 
and affured therm, that as ſhe had hicherro given them no encouragement, fo 
they ſhould never thenceforth receive from her any affiſtance or protection *. 
- Fhrocmorton alone, whoſe honour was equal to his abilities, could not be pre- 
vniled on to conceal the part which he had acted in the enterprize of the Scots 
rebels ; and being well appriſed of the uſual character and conduct of Elizabeth, 
he had had the precaution to obtain an order of ee eee, the engage- 
ments which he had been © obliged to take with them T. tt 28 


Tux baniſhed lords, finding themſelves fo ill uſed by Wen had recourſe 
5 Ss clemency of their ſovereign ; and after ſome ſolicitation, and ſome profeſ- 
fon of | fincere repentance, the duke of Chatelrault obtained his pardon, on con- 
dition that he fhould retire into France. Mary was more implacable againſt the 
. ungrateful eur! of Murray, and the other confederates, on whom fhe threw the 
chief blame of the enterprize ; but as ſhe was continually plied with applications 
from their friends, and as fome of her moft judicious partizans in England thought, 
tm nothing would more promote her intereſts in that kingdom, than the gentle 
treatment of men ſo celebrated for their” real againſt the catholic religion ; ſhe 
_ agrerd co give way to her natural temper,” which inclined” not to ſeverity, 
and ſhe ſeemed determined to reſtore them to her favour . In this interval, 
Rambouiller arrived” as ambaflador from France, and brought her advice from 
her uncle, the Catdivial of Lorraine, to whoſe opinion the always paid an ex- | 
treme deference, by no means to pardon aha ga W 8 8 who had been 
engaged in a rebellion againſt her 1. ann | 
e e 3 
irritated than ſatiated with their mutual violences.z. and the peace granted to the 
Hugonots, as had been foreſeen. by the admiral, was intended only to lull them 
Arr. and menen N 


„en 541 
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„ thro” the kingdom, in order to vilit the e 


provinces, and correct all the abuſes ariſing from the late war; and after having 
held ſome eonferenees on the frontiers with the duke of Lorraine, ad" the duke 
of Savoy, ſhe ame to Bäyonne, where ſne was met by her daughter, the Queen 
of Spain,” and the duke of Alva. Nothing appeared in the congreſs of fs 
two ſplendid courts bur gaiety, feſtivity, love and joy; but amidſt rheſe ſmi 
appearances were ſecretly fabricated ſchemes the moſt bloody, and the moſt de- 
ſtructive to the repoſe of mankind, which had ever been thought of in any age of 
nation. No leſs than a total and univerſal extermination of the proteſtants by fire 


and ſword, was concerted by Philip and Catharine of Medicis ; and Alva,” agree · 5 
able to his fierce and ſanguinary diſpoſition, adviſed the Queen regent to commence” 


the execution of this project, hy the immediate maſſacre of all the leaders of the 
Hugonots “. But that princeſs, tho? equally hardened againſt every humane ſen- 
timent, would not forego this oppoxtunity of diſplaying her wit and refined po- 


licics 4, and ſhe-propoſed, rather by treachery. and diſſimulation, which ſhe called 
addreſs, to lead the proteſtants.into- the ſnare, and never to draw tlie ſword till 
they were totally diſabled from, reſiſtance; The cardinal of Lorraine, whoſe cha- © 


ö 1565 


racter bore a greater affinity to that of Alva, was a chief author of this barbarous againſt the 


aſſociation againſt;the- reformers; and having connected his hopes of ſucceſs out 
the aggrandizement of his niece, the Queen of Scots, he took care that her mea 
ſures, ſhould agree with: thoſe:violent councils, which were embraced by pe 


catholic / princes: . In conſequence of this ſcheme, he turned her from the road of 


clemengy, which ſhe intended to have followed, and made her reſolve on the total 
ruin of the baniſhed lords t. A Parliament was ſummoned to meet at Edinburgh 


for their forfeiture and attainder; and as the crime of which they had been 


© guilty, was palpable and avowed, no doubt could be entertained but ſentence 


would be pronounced againſt them. It was by a ſudden and violent accident, 


which, in the jſue, brought on the: ruin . armee. from By 


In" of the la = Rh nnd et av” 1, 

Tu marriage wette Gece of Scots wich lord: Darnlcy wat 6 natural, 2 ſo 
inviting in A its circumſtances, that it had been precipirantly agreed to by that 
princeſs and her council ;-and while ſhe was allured by his youth and beauty, and 
exterior - accompliſhments,” ſhe had at firſt overlooked the qualities of his 


mind,” AN e er excellence! of his ourward' figure. | 
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her on in all public acts; ſhe intended to have procured bim from the ſtates 
7:14 matrimonial crown: But having, leiſure afterwards, to remark: his weakneſs 
and vices, ſhe began to ſee. the danger of her profuſe liberality, and was reſolved 
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L. Vader, yet variable in his enterprizes; inſolent, yet credulous and eaſily go- 
vergned by flatterers; he was deyoid of all gratitude, becauſe he thought no fa - 
vours equal to his merit; and being addicted to low pleaſutes, he was equally 


in capable of all true ſentiments of love and tenderneſs ?. The Queen of Scots, 
igythe firſt effuſions of her fondneſs, had taken a pleaſure in exalting him beyond 
mgaſure : She had granted him the title of King; ſhe had joined his name wih 


thenceforth to proceed with more reſerve in the truſt which ſhe ſhould confer 
upon him. His reſentment againſt this prudent conduct, ſerved but the more to 
increaſe. her diſguſt; and the young prince, enraged: at her imagined neglects, 
pointed his vengeance againſt erf one n e dhe cu . e 
in ber meaſures and behaviour r 10 05 


Turan was in the court one David Riaxing! eee 4 very 


. 9 of confidence and favour with the Queen of Scots. He 


was a Piedmonteſe, of mean birth, ſon to a teacher of muſic, himſelf a muſi- 


cian ; and finding it difficult to ſubſiſi by his art in his own country, he had fol- 
lowed into Scotland an ambaſſador whom the duke of Savoy ſent thither, to pay 


his compliments to Mary, ſome time after her firſt arrival. He poſſeſſed a good 
ear, and a tolerable voice; and as that princeſs found him uſeful to compleat her 
band of muſie, ſhe retained him in her ſervice after the departure of his maſter. 


Her ſecretary for French diſpatches having, ſome time after, fallen dee 


diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rizzio to that office, which gave him frequent op- 

portuuities of approaching her perſon, and inſinuating himſelf into her "AY 
He was ſhrewd. and ſenſible, as well as aſpiring, much beyond his rank and edu- 
cation; and made ſo good. uſe of the-acceſs which fortune had procured him, 
that he was ſoon regarded as the chief confident and even miniſter of the Queen. 
He was conſulted on all occaſions ; no fayours could be obtained but by his in- 
terceſſon ; all ſuitors were obliged to gain him by, preſents and flattery; and the 
man, inſolent from his new exaltation, as well as rapacious in his acquiſitions, 
ſoon drew on himſelf the hatred of the nobility, and of the Whole kingdom +, 
He at firſt employed his credit to promote Dargley's, marriage; and a firm 


friendſhip ſeemed, to be eſtabliſhed between them :: But on the ſubſequent. change 


of the Queen's ſentiments, it was 3 for Any; s friends to perſuade him, that 


Keith, p. 287, 329. be p · 3 + Keith, p· 282, 302 | Crawford Memoin, 
p· 5+ Spotſwood, p. 193. * 
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Riatio.was the deal anther.of het indirect enen b e doi gt 
jealouſies of a more dangerous nature. The Favourite was of à diſagreeable 1366. 


figure, but was not paſt his youth „j and cho the opinion of his criminal cbt 
reſpondence with Mary; might ſeem of itſelf unreaſonable, if not abſurd,” a faf-__ 
picious Huſband could find no other means of accounting for that laviſh” and 
prudent kindneſs, with which ſhe honoured him. The rigid auſterity of the c 
cleſiaſtics, who could admit of no freedoms, contributed to ſpread this opinion © © '? 
among the people; and as. Rizzio was univerſally believed to be a penſtonary of 
the pope, and to be deeply engaged in all ſchemes againſt the proteſtante, nx, 
ſtory to his and Mary's diſadvantage, received an TOS ae 
that communion. 1 00 

Rizz10, who bad connefted- his intereſt wh the' Ronda <atholits, was the 
declared enemy of the baniſhed lords; and by promoting che violent proſecy” 
tion againſt them, had expoſed himſelf to the animoſity of their numerous frieads 
and retainers. A ſcheme was alſo thought to be formed for revoking ſome Exor- 
bitant grants made during the Queen's minority; and even the nobility, who 
had ſeized the ecclefafticat-benefiees,. began 68 Win cir Nil chew hi eh 
poſſeſſion of them +. The earl of Morton, chancellor, was affected by all the 
_ conſiderations, and ſtill more by a rumbur ſpread abroad, that Mary iriteried"t6/ 
appoint Rizzio chancellor in his placer and to beſtow that dgaity on x men aft 
upſtart foreigner, who was ignorant of the laws and language of the country f. 

So indiſcreet had this princeſs been in her kindneſs t6'Rizzis, that even that --- 

ſtrange report met with credit, and proved a great means of accelerating the ruin 
of the favourite. Morton, inſinuating himſelf into Henry's cotifidence,” etnploy- 


ed all his art to inflame'the diſcontent and jealouſy of that prinde; and he 
perſuaded him, that the only means of freeing himfelf from the indignities un- 

der which he laboured, was to bring the baſe ſtranger to that fate which he had NK 
ſo well merited, and which was ſo paſſionately defired by the whole nation. 
George Douglas, natural brother to the counteſs of Lenox, concurred in the 
ſame. advice; and the lords Ruthven and Lindſey, being conſulted, offered 
their concurrence in the enterprize ; nor was even the earl. of Lenox, the King's x | 
fe ene But n d conſpirneves* eſte da e 2 


* S a hc A Ir —————— 
- he was young. He ſays, that on the return of the duke of Savoy to Turin, Maio was in ad- 
9% nor ee e mne an. me-lt4jng Lib. xvii. 


i ge Melvil, p. 64. + Buchanan, lib. xvii. c. 60. Crawford, p. 6, Spott 
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1 75 £ mo mich. Henry's. "IR they engaged him to ſign a paper, in which he avowed 
6 FEY the undertaking, and promiſed to protect them againſt every conſequence which 
mint enſue upon the aſſaſſination of Rizzio “. All theſe, meaſures. being fully 
'  ,, concerted, /.a, meſſenger was diſpatched to the baniſhed. lords, who were ho- 

ring near the borders; and N were invited ns the King to return to a 
ative cauntry, 
Tas deſign, o atrocious in itſelf, was a Kill m0 by tis circum- 
ſtances which attended its execution. Mary, who was in the ſixth month of 
her pregnancy, was ſupping in private, and had at table the counteſs of Argyle, 
her natural ſiſter, with Rizzio, and others of her ſervants. The King entered 
the room by a private paſſage, and ſtood at the back of Mary's chair: The lord 
Ruthven, George Douglas, and other conſpirators, being all armed, ruſhed 
in after him; and the Queen of Scots, terrified with the appearance, demanded 
155 of them the reaſon of this rude intruſion. They told her, that they intended no 
. | violence. againſt her perſon; but meant only to bring that villain, pointing at 
= Rizzio, to his deſerved puniſhment. Rizzio, aware of the danger, ran behind his 
= | miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the waiſt, called aloud to her for protection; while ſhe 
= interpoſed in his beh and menaces, and entreaties. The impa-- 
1 tient aſſaſſins, e of her wes. ruſhed upon their prey, and by over- 


4 
o 9 , 
= 


turning every thing which ſtood in their way, increaſed the horror and confuſion: 
3 of the ſcene. Douglas ſeizing Henry's dagger, ſtruck it in the body of Rizzio, 
Abo, ſcreaming with fear and agony, was torne from Mary by the other conſpi- 
rators, and puſhed: into the antichamber, where he was diſpatched with fifty-ſix 
wounds T. The unhappy, princeſs, informed of his fate, immediately dried her 
3 | tears, and ſaid ſhe would weep no more; ſhe would now think of revenge. 
EE The inſult, indeed, upon her perſon; the ſtain attempted to be fixed on her 
buonour: the danger to which her life was expoſed, on account of her pregnancy; 
were injuries ſo atrocious, and ſo complicated, _ nega ee e ae 

| don. even from the greateſt lenity and mercy. - 

Tur ee keys enen ee eee 10 | 
ite palace; and the King diſmiſſed all thoſe who ſeemed willing to attempt her 
+... - reſevus, by telling them, that nothing was done without his orders, and that he 
os | would be careful of the Queen's ſafety. Murray and the baniſhed lords, appeared 

| tuo days after; and Mary, whoſe anger was now engroſſed by injuries more recent 
—_ deen was: villiogly reconcited to them; anch me even received her brother 


75 
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with tenderneſs and da- They obtained an acquital from the , „ 
and were reinſtated in their honours and fortunes. The accomplices alſo in 1 
Rizzio's murder applied to her for a pardon but ſhe artfully delayed compliance. 
and perſuaded. them, that ſo long as' ſhe was detained in cuſtody, and was f. 
rounded by guards, any deed which ſhe ſhould ſign, would have no force nor 
lidity. Meanwhile ſhe had gained the confidence of her huſband, by her perſuz* 
ſion and careſſes; and no ſooner were the guards withdrawn, than ſhe engaged him 
to eſcape with her in the night time, and take ſhelter in Dunbar. Many of Soy A - 
ſubjects here offered her their aſſiſtance; and Mary, having collected an ar 

which the conſpirators had no power to reſiſt, adyanced to Edinburgh, and Lene | 


* 


them to fly into England, where they lived in great poverty and diſtreſs. They 1 BE 1 
made applications, however, to the earl of Bothwel, a new favourite of Mary” $5.02: 20 o dhay: "717 
and that nobleman, deſirous to ſtrengthen his party by the acceſſion: of their in- 219%} 


tereſt, was able to pacify tor min, a IO OY 0 . 9 
to return into their own country d. r 55 2707 © _ 


Tux vengeance of the Queen of Scots was 1 ie Link her WER. 


alone, whoſe. perſon was before diſagreeable to her, and who, by his violstion of 


every tie of gratitude and duty, had now drawn of him her higheſt reſencmenc. 
She engaged him to deny all connections with the aſfallins, to deny an con- 
currente in their crime, even to public 4 a proclamation containing a falſehood bb 
- notorious to the whole world ; and having thus made him expoſe himſelf to uni. | 
verſal contempt, and rendered it impracticable for him ever after to acquire the 
confidence of any party, the threw him off with diſdain and indignation f. As if s if 
ſhe had been making an eſcape from him, ſhe ſuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a 
of the earl of Mar; and when Henry followed her tbitker, the returned 215 
to Edinburgh; and gave him every where the ftrongelt proofs of . 
even of antipathy. She encouraged her courtiers in their neglect of him; and „„ 
was pleaſed, that his mean equipage, and ſmall train of attendants, ſhould draw 
on him the contempt of the very populace. He was permitted, however, to | 
have apartments in the caſtle of Edinburgh, which Mary had choſen for the place 
of her delivery. She there brought forth a ſon; and as this was very important 19th Jave. 
news to England, as well as to Scotland, ſhe immediately diſpatched Sir James 
_ Melvil to carry intelligence of the happy exent to Elizabeth. Melvil tells us, 
that that princeſs, the evening of his arrival in London, bad given a bags 
her court at Greenwich, and was diſplaying all that ſpirit and. alacrity which REA 1 
uſually attended her on theſe occaſions : But when the prince of Scotland's ©: 
* Melvil, p. 75, 76. Keith, p. 334- Knox, p. 398. "+ Goodall vol. . p. 2 Keit, . 
Appen. p. 167. e e s 1 
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| Chap. Il. birth was hotified to her, all her joy was damped : She ſunk into melancholy ; ; 

BY the reclined her head upon her arm ; and complained to ſome of her attendants, 
that the Queen of Scots was mother of a. fair ſon, while ſhe' was but a barren 
E- Next day, however, on the reception of the Scots ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed 
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er former diſſimulation, put on a Joyful countenance, gave Melvil thanks for 
e haſte he had made in conveying to her the agreeable intelligence, and ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt cordiality and friendſhip to her ſiſter ®.' Some time after, ſhe 
1 diſpatched the earl of Bedford, with her kinſman, George Cary, ſon to the lord 
Hunſdon, in order to officiate at the baptiſm of the young Pe 0 ſhe * 
by. them ſome magnificent preſents to the Queen of Scots. 

| Taz birth of a fon. gave additional zeal to Mary's partizans in England t; 
Xs 3 — men of all parties began to cry aloud for ſome ſettlement of the ſuc- 
dender. Ceffion;, Theſe humours broke out with great vehemence in a new ſeſſion of 
© — — AParliament. Parliament, which was held after ſix prorogations. © The houſe of peers, which 
78 had hitherto forborne to touch on the delicate point of the ſucceſſion, here took 
the lead; and the houſe of « commons ſoon after imitated the zeal: of the lords. 
Molineux opened the matter in the lowerchouſe, and propoſed that the queſtion 
of the ſucceſſion and that of ſupply ſhould go hand in hand; as if it were intended 
l te conſtrain the Queen to a compliance with the requeſt of her Parliament 1. The 
cburtiers endeavoured to elude the dehade: Sir Ralph Sadler told the houſe, that he 

had heard the Queen poſitively affirm, that, for the good of her people; the was 
determined ta marry,” Secretary Cecil and Sir Francis Knolles gave their teſti- 

5 mony to the ſame purpoſe; as did alſo Sir Ambroſe Cave, chancellor of the 
duteby, and Sir Edward Rogers, comptroller of the houſhold l. Elizabeth's am- 
_bjtiqus us and maſculine character was ſo well known, that few members gave any 
Credit k to this intelligence; and it was conſidered merely as an artifice, by which ſhe 
endeavoured to retract that poſitive affirmation, which ſhe had made in the | 

> ing of her reign, that ſhe meant to live and die a virgin. The miniſters Wen 
=. _ gained nothing farther by. this. piece gf policy, but only ta engage the houſe, for 
= b Take of. decency, to Join the queſtion of the'Queen's marriage with that of « 
po fertlement of the crown; and the commons were proceeding with great earneft- - 

bei inthe debate, and had even appointed a committee to confer with the lords, 
. hen expreſs orders were brougbt chem from Handen not to er ri in 
Let lerer el told them that the p 


5 1 ä — en * . — P: 397+ wy bre. % Ibid. pn. 
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heir, and what dangerous ſacriſces men were commonly diſpoſed de make f 
their preſent duty to their future proſpects; and chat ſhe was therefore determined 
to delay, till a more proper opportunity, the decifion of that important queſtion 8. 
The houſe were not ſutisßed with theſe reaſons, and till lefs with the cod 
prohibiting them all debate on that ſubject. Paul Wentworth, a ſpirited mem 


| ber, went © far as to queſtion whether ſuch a prohibition were not an inffinge- / 


ment of the liberties and privileges of the houſe J. Some even ventured to'violate 
that profound reſpect which they had hitherto preſerved to the Queen; and affirm- 
ed that ſhe was bound in duty, not only to provide for the happineſs of her ſub- 


jects during her own life, but alſo to pay regard to their future ſecurity,” by fixing 
a ſucceſſor; that by a contrary conduct, ſhe ſhowed herſelf the ſtepmother, not - 


the natural parent, of ber people, and would ſcem deſuous, that England ſhould 


no longer ſubſiſt than ſhe ſhould: enjoy the glory and ſatisfaction of governing it 3 850 


K timorous princes, or tytants, or faint-hearted women, ever flood 


in fear of their ſucceſſors; and that the affections of the people were a firm an 


impregnable 3 to every . <6 laying aſide all artifice or by-ends,. 
had courage and his ſole xruſt, in that hanourable and fure 


defence *, The Queen, Fearing of the debates, ſenr for the ſpeaker, and after 
 reiterating her f. 


ormer - prohibition, ſue b him inform the houſe; that, if any 
member remained ſtill unſatisfied, he might appear before the privy. council, and 


there give bis reaſons t. As the members ſhowed a diſpoſition, norwichſtanding/ © 
bn ri orders, Gill zo proceed upon the queſtion, Elizabeth thoumgt 


Proper, by a neflage , to reyoke them, and 90 allow the hooſs liberty. of debare- 
They Were 15 'mollified by this gracious condeſcenſion, that they; thenceforch 


conducted the matter with more calmneſs and temper ; and they even voted: her | 


a ſupply, to be levied at three payments, of a ſubſidy and. a fiſteenth, without 
annexing any condition to it. The Queen ſoon after, diſſolved the Parliament, 2d January 


and told them with ſome ſharpneſs 1 in the concluſion, that their proceedingy/hdd. 
contained much diflimulation and artificez. that under the plauſible pretences of 


: marriage and ſucceſſion, many of them covered very malevolent intentions to— 
wards her. but that, however, ſhe. reaped. this advantage from their attempts, 


that ſhe could now diſtinguiſh, her friends from her, enemies: ut do you 
60 think,” added. ſhe, « that I am unmindful of your future ſecurity, or will be 


a negligent in ſettling the ſucceſſion ? That. is the chief object of my concern ;; 
as I know myſelf to be liable to mortality. os W that 1 


DEwes, p. 988 Eh þ Ibid. pe 128; * Camden, f. 400. 
.4Þ'Ewes, p. 128. 2 Ibid. p. 130. 
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"ar. meant to encroach on your liberties? . No; It was never my meaning: I only 
intended to ſtop you before you approached the precipice. All things have 
*, their tima and. tho? you may be bleſſed with a ſovereign more wiſe or more 
learned than I, yet I OO, no one will ever rule oyer you, who 
% ſhall-be more careful of your ſafety. And therefore, henceforward, whether 
« I he to ſee the like aſſembly or no, or whoever holds the reins of govern. 
ment, let me warn you to beware of provoking your ſovereign's patience, ſo 
2 7 as you have done mine. But I ſhall-now conelude, notwithſtanding the 
« diſguſts I have received (for I mean not to part with you in anger) that the 
1 greateſt part of you en e eee 0p reer ep Mer 
good graces ?. 

ELIZABETH carried \Farelion * Sd: on this cave] Sbe had beceivid 
the ſubſidy without any condition; but as it was believed; that the commons 
hach given her that gratuity with à view of engaging her to yield to their re- 

queſts, ſhe thought proper, on her refuſal, to remit voluntarily the third pay- 
ment; and the aid, er br 5 hag her Re mew” was as 964 as in ag 
3 + +, 3 Thr "Seal 15 5 


9 


Piinbne> {hs friends of the „ of Schw a re — Ne in wrong 5 
and beſides the Cathonts, many bf whom kept "reaſonable corteſpondence with 
her, and were ready to riſe at her command t, the court itſelf of Elizabeth was 
full of her'avowed'partizans.” The duke of Norfolk, the earls of Laces: 
Pembroke; Bedford, Northumberland, 'Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, and moſt of 
hecoifietable Wen: in England, except Cecil, ſeethed convinced of the necef 
gen of declariiig ber the fuccefbt. None bur the more zealous proteſtants ad. 
hered either to tie counteſs of Hartford, or to her aunt, Eleanor, counteſs of 
| Carmberland; and as the marriage of the former ſeemed liable to ſome objections, 
ank had been declared invalid, men were alarmed, even on that ſide, with the 
_ pioſppdt” of new; diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion, © Mary's behaviour alſo, ſo 
moderate towards the proteſtants, and fo gracious towards all men, had procured 
her univerſal 'reſpe& |; and the public was willing to aſcribe any imprudences, 
into which ſhe had fallen, to her youth and inexperience.” But all theſe flattering 
proſpects were blaſted by the ſubſequent incidents, where her egregious indif- 
cretions, ſhall I ſay, or atrocious crimes, threw her from the e of her pro; 
pen, and involved ber N and ruin. Fn 


. 1] ” ook n 25 | e 
„ D'Ewes, P- ty 117. +6 Camden p. e. t Haynes, ps wy 448. 
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Tax 1 was of a conſiderable family and power in Scotland; 
and tho not diſtinguiſhed by any talents either f a civil or military nature, he 
had made a figure in that party, which oppoſed the greatneſs of the earl, of 
Murray, and the more rigid reformers. He was a man of profligate manners; 
had involved his opulent fortune in great debts, and even reduced himſelf to 
beggary, by his profuſe, expences.* ; and ſeemed to have no reſource but in deſs 
perate councils and enterprizes. He had been accuſed more than once of an 
attempt to aſſaſſinate Murray ; and notwithſtanding, that the frequency of theſe. 


accuſations on all ſides diminiſh ſome what the credit due to any particular impu - 


tation, they prove ſufficiently the prevalence of that deteſtable practice in Scot - 
land, and may in that view ſerve to render ſuch rumours the more likely and 
credible. This man had of late acquired the favour and entire confidence of . 
Mary; and all her meaſures were directed by his advice and authority. Reports 
were ſpread of more particular intimacies and familiarities between them; and 
theſe reports gained ground from the continuance or rather encreaſe of her hatred © 
towards her huſband +. That young prince was reduced to ſuch a ſtate: of deſ- 


peration, by the neglects which he underwent from his Queen and the courtiers, 
ato France or Spain, and had even” 
me of the moſt conſiderable nobi- 


that he had once reſolved to fly ſecre 
provided _ a veſſel for that, purpoſe t. 
lity, on the other hand, obſerving her fixed averſion to him, had propoſed ſome. 
expedients for a divorce z and tho Mary is ſaid to have ſpoken  honourably on 


that occaſion, and to have embraced the propoſal no farther than it ſhould be found 


conſiſtent with her own honour. and her ſon's legitimacy |, men were. inclined to 


believe, that the difficulty of finding proper. means for effectuating that purpoſe, | 
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was the real cauſe of laying aſide all farther thoughts of it. So far were the ſuſ- | 


picions againſt her carried, that, when Henry, diſcouraged with the continual 
proofs of her hatred, left the court and retired to Glaſgow, an illneſs of an extra · 
ordinary nature, wich which he was ſeized immediately on his arrival in that place, 


was univerſally aſcribed by her enemies to a doſe of polen, . it was der 


tended, ſhe had adminiſtred, to him. 


Wai affairs were on this ada al 1 thoſe 5 wiſhed vel be 3 f 


ar. the. repoſe of their country, were extremely pleaſed, and ſome what ſurprized, 
to hear, that a friendſhip was again conciliated between them, that ſhe had taken a 


Journey to Glaſgom on purpoſe: ro. vifit him during his ficknefs, that ſhe behaved 
towards him with great. tenderneſs, that ſhe had brought him along with her, 


and that ſhe appeared. theneeforch dejermined to ye: with him on a 1 more 


-* Keith, p. 240. + Mebiil, p. 66, 67. Teich, 5. 3 
J. Camden, p. 404. Goodall's — Mary, vol. i. p. 317. 
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fuitable'to the connexions between them. Henry, naturally uxorious, and not 
miſtruſting this ſudden retoneilement, put himſelf implicitly into her hands, and 


| attended her to Edinburgh. She lived in the-palace of Holy-raod-houſe ; but 
As the fieuation of that place was low; and the concourſe of perſons about the 


roth Febru- 
ary. 


Aa” 


court was neceffarily attended with noiſe, which might diſturb him in his prefent 
infirm ſtate of health, theſe reaſons were aſſigned for fitting up an apartment for 


him in a folitary houſe; at ſome diſtance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary here 
gave him marks of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe converſed cordially with him; 


and ſhe lay ſome nights 'in' a''room below his; but on the ninth of February, 


ſhe told him that ſhe would paſs that night in the palace, becauſe the marriage 


of one of her ſervants was there to be celebrated in her preſence. About two 
-o'clock in the morning the whole town was much alarmed at hearing à great 


noiſe; and were ftill more aſtoniſhed, vhen it was diſcovered, that the noiſe 


_ came from the King's houſe, which was blown - up by gun-powder;; that his 
dead body was found at ſome diſtance in a neighbouring field; een mk 


either of fire, contuſion or violence appeared upon it *. 


No doubt could be entertained but Henry was murdered; and the general 
conjecture ſoon pointed towards the eu of Bothwel as the author of chat crime f. 


But as his favour with Mary was open and viſible, and his power great, no 


one ventured to declare openly his ſentiments,” and all men remained in ſlence | 


and mute aſtoniſhment. Voices, however, were heard in the ſtreets, during the 
darkneſs of the night, proclaiming Bothwel, and even Mary herſelf, to be the 
murderers of the King; ; placards were ſecretly affixed on the walls, to the ſame 
purpoſe ; offers were made, that, upon giving proper ſecurities, his guile ſhould 


be openly proved: But after one proclamation from the court, offering a reward 
and indemnity to any one that would diſcover the author of that villainy, greater 


vigilance was employed in ſearching out the ſpreaders of the libels and reports 


| againſt Bothwel, and the Queen, than i in WINGS the "_ of the REP murder, 


or detecting the regicides I. | 
Tus earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance from as court, in poverty and 


ceontempt, was rouzed by the report of his ſon's murder, and wrote to the Queen, 


eee ſpeedy e * the — _— whom he named the earl of | 
ny It was imagined, that Henry had been firangled before the the houſe was blown op: But this up- 6 
anthem; is contradifted by the confeſſion of the criminals ; and there i is no neceſſity to admit.it in order 


to account forthe condition of his body. There are many inſtances that mens lives have been ſaved 


who have been blown up in ſhips. Had Henry fallen on water he had not probably been killed, 
+ Melvil, p. 78. Cabbala, p. 136. | 

t Anderſon's — vol. ii. p. 38. ar iv. p. 167 og falt, P. 200. Keith, p. 374. 
| el, 
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| | Bothwelg/Sir James Balfour and Gilbert Balfour : We e 


and four others of the Queen's houſhold; all- af them perſons, who; hadibeen 
mentioned in the placards affixed on the walls at Edinburgh *...,Mary, tool his 


demand *ofifpeody juſtice-in 4 very ent cnfea and allowing only fem Af, 3 


for the examination of this important affair, ſhe ſent. a gitation to Lenox, 
quiring bim to appear in court, and prove his charge againſt Bothwel . Th 


nobleman, meanwhile,. and all-che other perſuns accuſed 2 : 


cheir full Mberty þ 5. Bothwel -hioaſelf. was continually, ſurrounded, with.atmed 
men 'took hjs:place-in-councilg; lived: during ſometime. ia dhe, houſe. rich. 
Mary. 3/:and' ſeemed to poſſeſs: all his wanted confidenee and familiarity. with = 


_ times, was entruſted to his. creature, Sir James: Balfour, who. had. himſelf bees 


come as far as Stirliog,, with a, view of appearing..atizhe trial, was | 
all thefe circumſtances; and reflecting; on the- (mall trag, Which. atte f 
he began to entertain very juſt apprehenſiqns from. the power, inſolence...apd-te> 


publicly charged as an accomplice in the; Kings murder . Lenox, — LN | 


merity of his enemy. He wrote ta Mary, deſiting that the day SES 
= . 


be profogued3/:and conjured: her, by al regard which, ſhe,bore,zo 
honour, to employ more leiſure and dal in determining a 8 
ſuch extreme moment. No regard as eee eee 
was encloſed, of - which the earl” of Caithneſs was chancellor ; and — 
foreſeeing this precipitation, had ordered Cunningham, one of bis retinue, 29. ap 
pear in court, and proteſt, in his name, againſt che acquical, of the. criminal, « 
Jury proceeded: to: a yerdi@: +44. The.yerdi&. was. ſuch as It behgved. them. to 
give, where neither aceuſer non witneſs appeared and Bothwel, was ab 


from the King's murder. Tbe jury, howeyer, apprehenſive that, their verdict cn Ap. 


om give great ſcalltdal, and perhaps. expoſe them afterwards ta ſome 


a proteſt, in which they repreſented the neceſſity of their proceedings H. 


* is 3 that the indictment was laid againſt Bothwel for 

the crime on the ninth of 'Febtuary,” not the tenth, the real day on which Henry | 
was aſfaflinated 55. The Anterpretatloft generally put upon this" error, tod gie, 
it was thought, to have proceeded from * was, that the ſeerer coutienl,* by | 
whom. Mary was ; governed, not kan $i "and 
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po Spotſwood, | e Keith, p. 375. "Anderſon, vol. 1. ge. 1 Keick, p. 376. 
"Anderſon, vol. U. p. 166. Spotſweod, p. 20. 4 Sporſwosd, p. sor. Aaderbab vol: d. 
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1. amhoricy; bad provided this pica, by which der eaſured, «al r 
5 plauſible pretence for acquitting Bothwel. 
1 Sire dn, der de eser dtdeny weiden, . 


tho tlie ſentence in favour of Bothwel was attended with ſuch circumſtances as 


ongly confirmed, rather than diminiſhed, the general opinion of his guilt, he 


1 mn ppemwey the royal ſceptre on the firſt meeting of that na- 


Ia this Parliament, a rigorous act was made againſt thoſe 
eee placards'; but no notice was taken of the King's mur- 
"8 favoury which Mary openly bore to Bothwel, kept every one in 
8 prom 8 tlie effects of chis terror appeared more plainly in another tranſaction, 


which- enſued immediately upon the diſſblution of the Parliament. A bond or 


affociation was framed; in which the ſubſcribers, after relating the acquital of Both- 
| well by u degab trial, "and u further offer, which he had made, to prove his inno- 
_ ence by ſingle cothbat, oblige themſelves, in eaſe any perſon ſhould afterwards 


_ -$itpure do bim the King's murder, to ſupport him wich their whole power againſt 


ſuch talummiators. After this promiſe, which imphed no great aſſurance in Both- 


vel of his dun iundeence, the ſubſcribers mentioned the feceſſity of their Queen's 


"Far muriage, in onder to ſupport the government; and they recommended Bothwel 
5 — ro her a a huſband 1. This paper was ſubſcribed by all the conſiderable nobility 
here preſent . In a country, divided by violent factions, ſuch a concurrence in 
| Fivoir of one nobleman, nowiſe diſlinguiſhed above the reſt, except by his fla- 
Eltiom conduct, could never have been obtained, had not every one been. cer- 
din, at leaf firmly perſuaded, chat Mary was fully determined on this meaſure j. 
Nor would Tuck a motive have'ſufficed to influence men, commonly ſo ſtubborn 
ud HntraPitable, had they not been taken by ſurprire, been ignorant of each 
vpthers ſentiments, and overawed by the preſent power of the court, and by the 


"Y 


ed, p, 76. eee, Fat. „ N 
3 © Weich, p. 380. The Ogeen, in order to gain e ee 1 
3 >; — Habliſhod the proteſtanteligion A FO Cn HAHN e ef | 
1 teen, N36. 
A Mary herſelf conſeſſed, 
Both wel perſuaded all the noblemen, that their application in favour of his marriage was agreeable 
de ber. Keith; p. 389. Anderſon, vo. i. p. 94. Murray afterwards produced to Queen Elizabeth's 


*%, * 


_ command. Anderſon, vol. iv. p..59: They even aſſerted, nnn 
Rs was ſurrounded with armed men. Goodall, A. e 
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in ber inflro8ions tothe xiybaſſadors, which the ſen to Brance, has 


-  commiſlioners a paper ſigned by Mary, by which ſhe permitted them to make this application to her. 
This permiſſion was a ſufficient:declaration of her intentions, and was efteemed equivalent to a 


ns 0 „ | honour 
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h6nour and humanity. Even with all theſe crcumitnos, the Gicehue v0 Cb. 
this paper may juſtly be regarded as a reproach to the nato... 
Tux ſubſequent nd of boch if were ey Feen eee ee 
Mary having: gone bo Stirling te pay a viſit to her fon, he aſſeibled 4 had. | 
eight hundred horſe, on pretence of purſuing ſome robbers on the borders; © 
and having way-laid' her on her return, he ſeized her perſon near Edi * 
and carried her to Dunbar, wich an avowed” deſign of forcing her to yield to-hiv | 
purpoſe: Sir James Melvil, who was in her retinue, was carried along with er es 
and fays am, that he ſaw*any ſigns of reluctance or conftraint'+ He wis even 
informed, as he tells us, by one of Bothwel's officers," that the whole-rranſaion 
was managed in concett wich her . A woman, indeed, of chat ſpirit and reſo- 
lution, which is acknowledged to belong to Mary, does not uſtally;” en theſe 
occaſions, give ſueh marles of oppoſition to real viulence, as can appear any wile 
doubeful er ambighous.' Some of the nobility,” however, in order t pat un- 
ters to farther” tial," ſent her u private meſſage; in which they told ber, Wart 
if in reality ſhe lay under force, they would- uſe all their efforts te rekeve her: 
| Her anſwer was, that The' had indeed been [carried to Dunbar by"victenge4"but 
- — fince her arrival had been ſo well treated there, that ſhe" "with 
Bothwel T. No one gave themſelves thenceſorthᷣ any fotigitude- to rclievscher 
from a captivity, RO CI OE 
approbation and nne binn 
Tuis unuſual conduct was at firſt aſcribed to Maiy's fenſe of the Uh g: 
ing her purpoſed marriage; and her deffre of finding ſorme'eolout to glaſs over 
che irregularity of her condu@. "But «pardon give? eee days af- _ 
terwards,” wade the publit-owry (olabwhal Riche hit cohflhepege In t de,, 
Bothwel received a, pardag for the violence committed ot the Queen's pern j- 
and for all other crimes : A clauſe by Which the murder of the King was indiigAtly | 
. pardoned. '\The rape was then conjeftured. to/have been only a contrivanceof te 
_ < Politicians, in order t afford a pretenee for age pole ne TOR | 
they durit not openly make any mention g. ee n ID. k 
T x$2'events-palſed' with ſuck rapidity, tie then bee he RIG 
4 fofficiently one incident, When they were ſurpriaed with a new one; equally car 
and uncommon. There til, however, remained” one difficulty,” which, ita 
not caly to foteſte, how the” Queen and Bothwel, determined as they wers do 3 
execute their ſhameſul purpoſe, could find expedients to'overcome. Tie hm. "Ml 
We had procuied the-ſubſeription of the _— recommendig hir a be 


„ Mewvil, p. 830. grad, F. 268. © * vol. iv. part l. p. 61, 
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i" mY us che pes, and who had afted this ſeeming violence on ber perſon, in 

9. order to force her conſent, had been married fix months befbre to another wo- 

man to a woman-of-merit, of a very noble family, ſiſter to the earl af Hunt- 

ley. But perſuns blinded with paſſion, and infatuated with crimes, ſoon ſhake 

off all appearance of decency. A ſuit was commenced for à divorce between 

Bothwel and his wife; and this-ſuit was opened at the ſame inſtant in two differ- 

ent, or rather oppoſite courts; in the court of the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 

which. was popiſn, and. governed. itſelf by the canqn law)j and in the new con- 

| | fiſtorial -or, 'qommiſſaniot-court,.. which was proteſtant, and was regulated. by the 

1 prineiplas olf the reformed teachers, \'The,plea. advanced in each court, was ſo 

a calculated as to; ſuit the principles which there prevailed; In the archhiſhop's 

coyrt, the pretence of conſanguinity. was employed, becauſe Bothwel was related 

taoſchis ife in he, fourth degree; in the omiſſariot cgurt, the accuſation of 

.  adulzery was made uſg of againſt him. The partjes 00 who. a pplicd for the di- 

=. | 'yorce, were different in the different,courts.:. Bothwel; was) the n ſued 

= | in che former 3 his wife in the latter. And the ſuit in both courtz was opened, 

= pleaded,” examiged,. and. decided with eee ee ee and a ſentence of 
r in four days*. + 2c, {4 1 bold [ood opens 905 pode 
T3 „ eee eee ſhould be 

1 comlusded to Edinburgh, and ſhould there appear before! the court of judica- 

1 ture, and ſhould acknowledge herſelf to be reſtored to entire freedom. This was | 
HR underſtood. to be contrived with a vie w of obviating-all doubts with regard to the 

validity of her marriage.” Orders were then given to publiſh, the; bangs in the 

church, between) the Qneen and the duke of Orkney,; for that Wag the, title 

| which be now bores and Craig, a miniſter of Edigburghs/ was applied 40 for. that 

1 purpoſe. This clergyman, not content with having, for ſome time, refuſed | 

compliance, publicly in his ſermons condemned the marriage 1 and exhorted all 
_ thoſe who had acceſs to the Queen,.. to, giye her their advice againſt ſo ſcandalous 

| -  an-alliance- Being called before the council, t anſwer for this liberty; he ſhowed 
1 2 courage which, might cover all the nobles with ſhame an -account; of ; their 

WET neſs I fervility. - He aid, that, by the rules of the church, the earl of Both- 
— being, convicted of adultety, could not be permitted to marry ; that the 
_ diyprce between him and his former wiſe, . was plainiy procured by, colluſion, as 

. apprared by the ont re ſentence. and the ſudden concluſion. of his * 
. marriage with the Quern.z and that all che ſuſpicioas which Preyailed, ; wich ze- 
EE murder, and the Queen's ncurrence eee : 


— 


"* ruſh ſorward to their own'manife(t deſtructien. Fhe 1 4 
f Orkney; a proteſtant, ho was-afterwards: depoſed by che 5 Me. 


they had moſt of them, eicher from ſhame <r-fear; retired to their is eo 


Py 
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would thence receive undoubted iconfirmation, He e 


Who was preſent, no longer to perſevere in his preſent criminal enterpraes ; and 
turning his diſcousſe to the other counſollore he cliatged/themitolemploy all their 
influence with;the-Queen, in order to divert her from a e 
her with infamy and diſhonour,' Not. ſatisfied even wich this admonition; he tobe 
the | firſt opportunity of informing. the public, from the pulpitziof- this whole 
tranſaction, and expreſſed to, them his fears, that. dotwithſtamding all ereitions 
om their ſovereign was, {tijl. ohſtinately bent on her fatal: pur poi 11-5 For 
hiqſelf,, he aid, he had already: diſcharged his conſcience, and, yer again 

40 als ako heaven and earth to witneſa, that he abhorted Abd deteſtedithas” 
e marriage as ſcandalous and hateful in the ſight of manleind: But: ſince the 
% Great, as he perceived, either by their flattery or (lence; gaveiicouritenanceito 
5 the meaſure, he beſoughte the Faichfylto pray fervently ta the Almiglity, that 


on reſolution, which was taken, contrary to all lau, reaſon, and good"! conſcientty” 
might, by the divine bleſſing be turned to the comfort and benefit bf the 


„ church and: kingdom. These: ſpeeches offended the court extremely i and 
Craig was ane w ſummoned. before the council, 20 anſqer for his temerity in chu 


paſſing che boynds of his cammiſſio. But be told. chem, thas the-boundaiof this 
commiſſion, were che word of God, good. laws and natutat reaſon; and weng e 


Queen's marriage tried by any of theſe three ſtandards it Mo Ouid appear inſamous 
and diſnonourable, and vauld be io eſteemed by the whole worid.. Thülebuntil 
were ſo overawed by chis heroie behaviour in a private dlergymang timt hey dif: 


raiſed, him withaus farther cenſure ar puniſhmeht. I⁊ê a e ee e 
Bor tho“ this tranſaction r — 8 


| PR their infatuation, and might; have inſtructed them in thee diſpoſitions 
people, as well as in cheir on inability: to-oppoſs theth z; che were fill — 4 


0 for 1 Few of the nobility appeared ut the Gereon ; Scow 


The French ambaſſador, Le Croc an aged gentleman ef honor ad Cifhcber, 


nance the marriage by his preſence f. Elizabetli/ remonſtruted, by” very rl 
letters and meſſages, againſt che marriage T. Thecceurt of Frinve made Bü 0 
poſition" but Bäaryt de, dn ab other oseaf dag ſhe was ex | | 


315 * 718 2401 gn 11. ert! 9. 40 nat 44S e 9 Air. 
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could not be prevailed on, tho dependent of the houſe of Guiſe, ta ente 
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d toſtlbtion/of being. reconciled to her huſbarid, hom before ſhe had long und 


* 


1 unf AN p 
og : tha exunrry, was here determined to py 10 reg : 


to their opinien MY eee e e 519157129 03; nne enen G e 


Til mange ef thete tfenſldlone being cartied to foteign "counties; filed al 


Europe vb amazement; and threw infamy not only on the principal actors in 
them, but alſo on the Whole nation, who- ſeemed by their ſubmiſſion and ſilence, 
and even by their declared approbation, to give their ſanction to theſe ſcandalous 
Practices j. The Scorsy 'who reßded abroad, met with ſuch reproaches, that 
che durſt no where appeur in public; and they carneſtly exhorted theit country - 
men at home, te fres them from the public" odium, -by bringing to condign pu- 
niſhiment the authors of ſuch atrocious erĩmes. This intelligence,” with a little 
more leiſure for teflection, rouſed men at laſt from their lethargy; and the ru- 


"mours,;which-from> the very beginning , kad been ſpread againſt Mary, as if 


dhe bad gondurred in the King's murder, ſeemed now, by the ſubſequent tranſ- 


1 to have received a ſtrong confirmation" and authority.” It was everywhere 


| Lid, chat, even tho no partivvlar and dire proofs had is yet been {prodced of 


the Queen's guilt,” the whole tenor of her late conduct was- ſufficient, not not-'only 
to ſbeget ſuſpicion, but to produce entire conviction againſt her: That her ſud- 


Juin hattda ber bringing him to court, ftom which ſhe had buflihed him by 
. neglofts ancbrigours; her fitting up ſepatate apartments for him; were alt of them 
bixcunſtatites, whichg tho“ trivial in themſelves, yet, being compared with the 
_ fllowing-.events, hore a very unfavourable aſpect for her: That the leaſt: which, 
after the King's murder, might have been enpectect in her ſituation, was a more 
_ thap-uſyal, caution, in her meaſures, and: an extreme anxiety to puniſh the real 
fans, in Order to free herſelf from all reproach; and ſuſpicion: That no-wo- 
Fl who had any regard co ber character, would allow a man, publicly accuſed 
cher huſpand's murder, ſo much as to approach her preſence, far leſs give 

a5 ſnare in her councjls,, and ende him wick favour and authority: That an 
in the abſence of accuſers, wal very ill fnctad to ſatiafy the public; 


5 PPE = 5 2 Vit char abſence. proceeded from-a.defigned- precipitation-of che ſentence, 


_ and;from the terror which her known ſriendfhip for the criminal had infuſed into 


Fuer one; That the very, mention oſ her marriage to ſuch a perſon, in ſuch Ctr» 


X 1 on That -whengido unman thus ſhew a-eunſciouſnels 


1 merited U and inſtead of. corredting, Provides only. thin gloſſes to 


n p. 9. 


1 Mavil, p. 82. Keich,p. c. | Anderſon, vol. .p. 146, 1 Aen. 
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cover her exceptionable conduct, ſhe betrays a neglect of 8 which Fc ei 
| ther be the effect or the cauſe of the moſt ſhameful enormities: That to eſpouſe 
a man, who bad a few days before been ſo ſcandalouſly. divorced from. his wife; 
who, to ſay the leaſt, was believed to have, a few months before, allainated ther 
huſband, was ſo contrary. to the plaineſt rules &* os. that no pretence f in- 
diſcretion or imprudence could account for ſuch a conduct: That a woman, e, 
ſo ſoon after her huſbang's death, tho not attended with any extraordinary. circums 
ſtances, contracts a marriage which might, in itſelf, be the moſt blameleſe c= 
not eſcape ot cenſure ; but one h overlooks, for her pleaſure, fo mapy g other 


weighty confi fiderations, was equally capable, in gratifyi ing her appetites, $9. 06+ 


gle every regard to honour, and to humanity : That ary was not ignorant of 


the prevailing opinion of the public, with regard to her own guile, and of the 
inferences which would eve y where be drawn from her conduct; ang W 


if ſhe eilt continued” to. pur ſue meaſures which gave fuch juſt once, the 7; 
by her actions, as much 1 by the moſt formal confeſſion, all the ſar 


impurations of her enemies : That the only circumſtance which oppoſed al theſe 


preſumptions, was, the igni ity and goodneſs "of her preceding hehaviour, - 
which ſeemed to fetove ber from all ſuſpicion of ſuch atrocious 8 2 
but chat the characters of men yere Extremely variable, and | the perſe 
_ guilty of the er hes ere not always ratyraſſy of the worlt 1 d.n 
el diſpoſitions : That a Wworhan, who, in 4 ce and dangerous | 
had facrificed her honour ot a man of abandoned principles, might rhetice 
ted blindfold by bim to the commiſſion of the moſt; enormous crimes, and was . 
in reality no longer at her own diſpoſal': And that tho“ one ſuppoltion Fas Kill - 
left to alleviate her blame, viz. that Bothwel, prefurnjng on, her affection 
| him, had of himſelf committed the crime, and 'had never communi — N * 
her, yet ſuch a ſudden and paſſionate love to a man hom ſhe Had long long 
could not eaſily y be accounted for, without ſuppoſing ſome degree af eee 
guilt 3 and as it appeared t that ſhe was not afterwards reſtrained, either by ſhame or 
prudence, "rom i incurring the higheft reproach. : And danger, it was not i kelp, haut ©. 
« ſenſe of duty or humanity would bave 4 more powerful influent r oyer „ 
Taxe were the general ſentiments which prevailed throughout Scotland ;.and 
as the proteſtant teachers, who. had great authority, had long borne. a,great-ani- 
moſity towards Mary, the opinion of her guilt was, by. that means, the more 
widely diffuſed, and made the deeper impreſſion. on every. one. .Sorne. arrempts 
made by Bothwel, and, as it is pretended, with her conſent, 0 the y young 
| Prince into his power, excited the moſt ſerious attention z and the principal nobility, 
even many of thoſe n .. the "application in 
favous 
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of "Both carriage, ret e& "at Sung. and formed an aſſociation” "for 
ing the prince, and puniſhing the King's $ "murderers ®, The earl of 
Athole himſelf, A ys catholic,” Was the firſt: author of this confederacy': "The 
earls of "Atgyle Morton, ist, Slencarge, the lords Boyd, Lindeſey, Hume, 
Semple?” Ritkdtdy "of * "Grange, 'Tullibardine, and, ſecretary Lidington, entered | 
zealouſly Faro 1. Te earl of Murtay,  forbfecing ſuck turbulent times, "and be- 

ing defirous to Keep free of theſe dangerous factions, had, ſome. time before: © 
defited and obtained Mary's 8 permiſſion to retire into France. ,, 6. Sr eh 


YR = Leit Hume was | 'Arlt- it in arms; d ſeating a body 1 9 8 val lg 5 


wag EhVitOned the (Qu (Queen of 8 ad, 0, fn 2.10 of .B Borth WIC. 
20 *Folind means to "make "their eſcape. to Dunbar; d the confederate Jords 
Were alleimblüng their tr troo ps at Edinburgh, and, caking. — to elfectuate their 
Furt Pole. Had 5 Bothwel — ſo. prudene as to to. keep v within the e A Cavs 


ts Tens cult Rate been diſt ed for w f of ſubſiſte 
& char the lords were" fallen, 15 1 gi ſtreſs, e 


izth June. and” Avance | wards © them... 8 The, 'aremics. met 5 "Carberry, 1 about ſix 


miles from Tak iburgh * and Mary "became & Toon. eoſible,, that. ber. own. troops 
difipproved of 5 cauſe 1 and were averſe to ſpend. their, blood in the quartel +. 
Aﬀeer ſome 'brayadoes, of 19 where be. diſcovered very. little courage, be 
fav 6 elk ource but tha . of. holding a conferen with irkaldy. of, Grange, 

of Putt ; herſelf, upon me. eneral promiſes, 1 into the hands. wy the confede 

rates. Se ls onda to. dinburgh, . amidſt the. inſults ,of the ED 
"who "reptoached her vith, her crimes, and, eyen held before her. eyes, which- 


£3 


ever way the tyrned, a. l on which was paiated the murder of her huf- 
band, 4 1 nd the Litre of her infant ſon 5. Mary, overwhelmed. with her ,ca- 
linires, had rec COL urls t to 1 rs - d lameneations. Meanwhile, Bothwel, during he 0 


conference e with Gran range, - fled unattended to Dunbar; and fitting our a few ſm 
_ hips, ſet ſail 1755 the Orkneys,. where. he ſubliſted during ſome, time by py Pyracy, 


He was purſued "thither. by ACN and "his. hip NG taken, w 15 We, en of 


"who afterwards | [covered all Il ll che circum ng's. murder, | 
and ele puniſhed for K the rien |. hwel himfelf Fe tet in 2 {3g and found 
means to Set a Paffage to ZI here He" was tro into priſon, loſt his 


ſenſes, and died tniſerably about ten Yeats afrerwards: An cg worthy of his fla- 
r And behaviouurt .. b 02, 4f8 


jonment Fro Queen. of Scars, 80, In the bangs. of oc, ie 8 en Pe ig 


r n 11 oberes, may naturally e y ect f from — who ha have their future 
® Kaichs' . 89843 n of Feich« . 66. mood, p. 20. 4 e ges. B4. 
bh, 2 vol. ii. p. 165, 166, Ke. 55 
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bears 19, provide zit, as well as their preſent animoſry, to.gratify... Ie ie re- 


Z tended, that, ſhe behaved with a ſpirit very little ſuitable t9 her an; Bf = FN 


"itercepred, (whers the declared,..hat ſhe, wowkd cndure.agy extremity, ra 1 5 
1 — and power, rather than relinquiſh | his affections +.,, The malecontents, 


a $3 F* 


| vail, thought themſelves obliged to proceed with rigour Agpinſt ber; and they | 


ſent her next day under, a guard to the caſtle of Lochlevin, Gruared in a lake of 
that game. The miſtreſs of the houſe was. mother to the. carl of Murray ; [0 

as ſhe pretended tc have been lawfully married to the late King of  Scors, the 

turally bore an animoſity to Mary, and treated her with the urmoft barthoeſs = 


Ay: 


Ai cone 


with. paſſion. towards the unfortunare Queen; and, all her fears. and 3 
being now laid. aſleep, by the .confideration. of chat ruin and inf 

Mary's cond had involved; her, he began to, reflect on the [Inſtability 
man affairs, the precarious ſtate of 7 „ the danger of e 8 


rebellious ſubjects; and ſbe reſolved. to employ, her authority! for airy 5 h, 5 


lanjities, of her unhappy ſiſter. She ſent Sir, Nicholas Throcmas mY 
Scotland, in order to remonſtrare both. with Mary and tho foci ond 
gave- bim inftruQions which, tho mit wih ſome lofty . wers fo 17 
that good ſenſe. which was ſo natural co. her, and of chat generpfiry. which the, 
preſent - intereſting, ſituation had called forth, She, impowered. Fol 90 geclarg i in 
her name to Mary, that the late condust of, that princeſs, 10 6 gormous. 
and in every, feſpect .o unjuſtifiable, bad given Her, che high oY 1 and. 
tho? ſhe felt the movements of pity. rowards her, | had « doce ctermiped n never 
to interpoſe in her affairs, either by advice or afſif but to abandon her in- 
tirely, a8 a perſon whoſe condition) was totally deff ſperate, e irretrievable : 
That, ſhe as well ; aſſured, that be rs ber Y'S.I e i 
embraced the fame. reſolution ; 3 hut, for her part | the late's events 1 
heart with more tender ſympath and had Et: adopt Mey more favour- 
able to. the liberty and 4 df the unhappy ” Queen; Thar ſhe was deter- 
mined not to fee her oppreſſed by her ribellions ſubzects, but would employ alt 
her good offices, and even her power, to redeem her from Captivity; and place 
her it ſuch a Enditiow ts would '@ ofice be Gotipitible with ber dignity, / and the 
* Keith, DFA. IT £20000 din FR 102 Bf Ian OO Ehomer 0 
*+ woes 27 M this letter appears ſomewhat diſputable; chiefly becauſe Mar- 


ray and his aſſociates never RE it Drege before . 
ſioners. 


ok. IV. i Fn ſafety 
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| Etizapzrn, who. was 'exattly,. informed. of all thoſe events, med touched | | 
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BY by. 1 
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* fifery of her fulell That he entredted her to lay affe aff thoughts:6f revenge, 
except againſt the murderers of her huſband; and as ſhe herfelf was His near re! 


tion, ſhe was better intitled than the fubjed's of Mary to ititerpofe Het avthort+_ 
ty on that head, and ſhe thereforè beſdught thar priticeſs,” if fie had atly regard 
to her own lidnour and ſafety, not to oppofe- ſo Joſt "ant reaſbriabIe” @ demand: 
That after thoſe two points were provided for, Her 6wn liberty, and the punith- 
ment of her huſband's aſſaſſins, the fafety of her infant ſot was next to be conſi- 
dered; and there ſeemed' no exßpedlettt more? proper for that pürpoſe, than the 
ſending him to be educated in England: And that befides the ſecurity" which 
would attend his removal from all factibns and. convulſions/ there were many 
other beneficial conſequences, which it was cafy to foreſee as che reſult of — pd? 
| cation in that country *, 

wy * . remonſtrances which Trllocinorn wind u to dank 
7 intitely conformable to thbfe ſentiments which" Elizabeth entertained 
% "it * favour. She impowered him to tell them, that whatever blame ſhe 
might throw on Mary's conduct, any oppoſition to their ſovereign was totally un- 
juſtifiable, and incompatible with all order and good government: That it be- 
longed not to them to reform, muchi leſs to puniſh; the mal ad miniſtration of 
their prince; and the only arms wich ſubhects could im any caſe lawfully emplby 

. againſt” rhe ſupreme autfiority, were intreaties, councils,” and repreſentations: 
That if theſe expedients failed, they were next to appeal by their prayers to Hea- 
ven; and to wait with patience till the Almighty, in whoſe hands are the hearts 
of princes, ſhould be pleaſed” to turn them zo juſtice and to merey; That ſhe | 
inculcated not this doctrine becauſe ſhe herſelf was interefted in its obſervance; but 
becauſe it was uni verſally received in all well governed fates, and was eſſential to the 
preſervation of civil ſociety: That ſhe required them ro reſtore theit Queen to 
| liberty 3 and promiſed, in that caſe, to concur with them in all proper expedients 
for regulating the goyernment, for puniſhing the King's murderers,” and for guard” . 

ing, the life and liberty of the infant prince: And that if the ſerviceÞwhich the 

had lately conferred on the Scottifh nation, in protecting them from foreign 
uſurpation, were duly conſidered by them, they would repoſe confidence in her 
& good offices, and would eſteem themſelves blame-worthy, in never having as yet 
made any application to her l. i 
Exizazrn, beſides theſe remonſtrances, ſent by Throcmorion” ſome articles 
of accommodation, which he was to propoſe to both parties, as expedients fc | 
ſertlement. of public alfairs; and ny theſe. articles need ſome conſiderable 


* 411, 412, 4e. | | + Ibid. 7 414, 415, 429. | | 
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. power, they were io the main elend for Mary's ad-- 

_ "yantagee, and were ſufficiently indulgent to | her “. The aſſociated lords, wh 
= r with greater ſeverity, were apprehenſive of Eliza 
beth's partiality and being ſenſible, that Mary would take courage from the pro- 


tection of that powerful princeſs +, they thought proper, after ſeveral affected 
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delays, to refuſe the Engliſh, ambaſſador all acceſs to her perſon. There were: 


four different ſchemes propoſed in Scotland, for the treatment of the captive' 
Queen : One, That ſhe ſhauld be reſtored to her authority under very ſtritt li- 


mitstiona: The ſecond, That the ſhould: be obligad to refign- her crown to be 6 E | 


prince, be haniſhed the kingdom, and be canfined either to France or England; 
with aſſurances from the, ſovereign in whoſe dominions ſhe ſhould" refide;'thar:the” 
ſhould make no attempts to the diſturbance of tha eſtabliſhed goverument: The 


third, That ſhe ſhould be publicly tried for her crimes, of whick- her pas > 


pretended to have undoubted proof, and be condemned to- perpetual imprj 
The fourth was; ſtill more ſevere, and required, That, aſter her 


capital puniſhment ſhould be inflied upon ber f. Throemortan fupyaned = 


mildeſt propoſal ; but;tho? he promiſed. his miſtreſs's. guarantee for the perfor- 


mance of articles, threatened. them with immediate venggance- in caſe of refulat hv 


and warned them; not to,draw on; themſelves, by thein violence, the: publio re; -© 
proach, which. now lay upon the Queen ; he found, that excopting fgrerary Lid 


dington, he had not the good fortune to convince any of the leaders. Al coun⸗ 


cils ſeemed to tend towards the more ſeyere expedients ; and the ptenchers in: 
particular, drawing their, examples from tha rigorous : manims of the, Oid- Teſta: - 
ment, which can only be; warranted, by, particular eee, : 


of the. people againſt theit unhappy. ſovereign .. 
Tuxxx were ſeveral pretenders to the regeney of r . 
eee Bee Mary. The earl of Lenox: claimed that authority as 


erat Fa to the prince: The duke af. Chbateltault, who uns abſeht in- France, 
had pre aß next heir tothe crowns. Hutithe greateſt numbers of tho aſſt- 


cCiated lords inglined to the each ot; Murray: in whoſe enpacity they had the greue:! - 


eſt truſt, and who poſſoſſed the ãntire confidence of the preachers and more 2c. 
lous reformers. All! menſures being therefore concerted, three inſtruments were 
ſent to Matys by. the hands: of the lord Lindeſey and Sir Robert Melvil; by one of 


which: ſhe Was, to reſigmthe crown in favouriof : her ſony; by andther- to appoint | 


Murray regent, by the thaxd/to:natne-a.Gouncil, which\ ſhould adwminifter" the Lig 
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n till kig arrival in Scotland. 0 The Queen of Stots, ſeeing no proſpect of 
relief, lying juſtly under apprebenſions of her life, and believing, that no deed, 
Which ſhe executed during her captivity, could be valid, was prevailed on, after 
a « plentiful effuſion of tears, to ſign theſe three inſtruments; and ſhe took not the 
trouble of inſpecting any one of them . In conſequence of this foreed reſigna- 
tion, the young prince was proclaimed King, under the name of James the ſith. 
He was ſoon after Erowned-at Stirling, and the earl of Morton took in his name 
the coronation-oath;z in which a promiſe to extirpate hereſy was not forgot. Some 
genjublicarqueraions ene the people's power' were oountenanced in this 
cætemony f; and a coin was ſoon after ſtruck, on which the famous ſaying of 
Trajan was inſcribed,” Pro me; fi: merear, in me: For me; if I deſerve it, againſt 
me 1. Throcmorton 8 —_ MR miſtreſs _ _— as coronation 8 
E32 = nigga 3 Toll. 10% Dov ee 27 ee THIN 
nx council of ney 110 not wig e occaſion to excite del eh ib. 


3? e ef Murray arrived from France,” and rook pofſeion” of bis high gffice. He 


paid a viſit to the captive Queen FRY ſpoke to her in a manner which better 
ſuited-he# paſt conduct than her preſent condition. "This harſh treatment quite 
_ extinguiſhed in her breaſt any remains of affection towards him |.” Murray 


* of De provectled: afterwards to break, in a more public i mander, alf terms of gecency 


with ber! Eg ſutnmoned à parliament;; and that aſſembly, after voting that the 

was undoubt accomplice in her huſband's murder, condemned her to im- 

priſonment, ratified her diſmiſſion of the crown, and acknowledged her ſon for 

King,. and Morray for regent . The regent,” Who was a man of vigour ant! 

abilities, employed himſelf ſuSebbfully in reducing the kingdom. He bribed Sir 

James Balfour to ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh: He de tee ana 
of Dunbar to open their gates: And he demoliſhed that fortreſs.” 


Bur tho? every thing thus bore a favourable aſpect to the new Se and 
all men ſeemed to ſubmit to , Murray's authority; a violent revolution, however. 
neceſſary, can never ibe effected without great diſcontents ; and it was not likely, 
that in à country, where the government, in its moſt ſettled tate, poſſeſſed a 
very disjointed. authority, a new eſtabliſhment ſhould meet with no interruption . 
or diſturbance. © Few conſiderable men of the nation ſeemed willing to ſupport 
Mary, ſo long as Bothwel was preſent ; but the removal of that obnoxious no- 
bleman had altered the ſentiments of many. The duke of Chatelrault, being 
| diſappointed of the regency,” bore no good will to Murray and his counſellors; | 


*Melvil, p. 68. Spotſwood, p. 211. Anderſon, vol. il. p. 19. Keich, p. 439, 440" 


2 mid. p. 440. Appen. p. 150. W | Melvil, p. 87. Keith, p. 445 
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and the ſame ſentiments were embraced by all his numerous getainers 
of the nobility, finding that others had taken the lead among 1 3 
formed a faction apart, and oppoſed the prevailing power: And befides ſome re- 

mains of duty and affection towards Mary, the malecontent lords, finding every REO: 
thing carried to extremity againſt her, were naturally led to embrace her cauſe, 


and ſhelter themſelves under her authority. All thoſe ho retained any propenſity : ay: 

to the catholie-rehgion were inclined- to join this party; and even- the people in | =Y 
general, tho they had formerly either deteſted Mary's cri des, or blamed her im- 

prudence, were nom moved by her misfortunes to com her preſent ſitua- 


tion, and lamented; that à perſon, poſſeſſed of ſo many amiable accompliſhments, 
Joined to ſuch: high dignity, ſhould-be treated with ſuch extreme nggur and ſeve- 
rity 4. Animated by all theſe motives, many of the principal nobility, now ad- 
herents to the Queen of Scots, nme and concerted meaſures for ſup- 
N the cute of chat princes. : 64 2241608 e . —  — 
TT Yale ite 312 6 AY OGG * 4 
Wau theſe humour. were in ee Mary was e i trivan . 

ces for effecting her eſcape; and ſhe engaged, by her A nr d careſſes, a young 3 «itad6- 
| gentleman, George Douglas, brother to the laird of Lochlevin, to aſſiſt her in 
that enterprize. , She even went ſo far as to give him hopes of eſpouſing ber- 
after ber marriage with Bothwel ſhould, be diſſolved on the plea. of force 3 and ſhe 
propoſed this expedient to the regent, who rejected it. Douglas, however, per- 
 ſeveredi in his endeavours. to free her from captivity; and having all opportunities 

2 of acceſs to the houſe, he he was at laſt ſucceſsful in the undertaking. He con- 2d May. 
s veyed er in diſguiſe into a. ſmall boat, and himſelf rowed her. aſhore., She: +, | 
haſtened to Hamilton; and the news of her arrival in that place being immediately * * 
ſpread abroad, many of the nobility flocked to her with their forces, A bond of 5 
aſſociation for her defence was ſigned by the earls of Argyle, Huntley, Egling 
ton, Crawford, Caſſiles, Rothes, Montroſe, Southerland, a. nine biſhops, __ 
and nine barons, beſides many of the moſt conſiderable gentry . And in a few | 


days an army, to the number of fix. thouſand, men, was aſſembled under ber 
ſtandard.” | 


Erizabzrn was no ſooner e **, Mary? S a - he diana 3 2 
reſolution of perſevering in the ſame generous and friendly meaſures, which ſhe * | B52 
| had hitherto purſued. .. If, he had not employed force againſt the regent, during 5 
the impriſonment, of that priocels, ſhe. had been chiefly with-held by the fear ß 
| puſhing him to greater extremities againſt her 7 ; but ſhe had . 20g to che * 
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' Chap. yu. or of * an expedic its which, tho? leſs violent, would haye been no leſs 
* 8. 0 for her ryice : She deſired: that France. and England Hould by concert 
: Cut 9 | 


« 4 


| mmerce "hh the Scots, fil they ſhould d juſtice to their injured 
F ſorereig a 4. Sbe now. dil) atched Leighton hton into Scotland: 59 offer both her good 
„ offices, and the aſliſtance of her EY to Mary z. but as ſhe was apprehenſive of 
the entrance of ket troops into the kingdom, ſhe defired that the controverſy. ' 
between. the Queen of Scots and her ſubjects might by that princeſs be referred 
entirely, to her arbitration, and that n oreign ſuccours ſhould; be introduced i into 


5 Scotland i. 22k 33 NEG! 2: cr) 314 211 
N Bur Elizaberh bad not leiſure to exert fully. her 2 fone of Mary. 
The e baſte to aſſemble forces 3 and notwithſtanding that his army 


| was inferior n number to that of the Queen of Scots, he took: the field againſt - 
2 36h May. her. A battle was fought at Langſide near Glaſgow, which was entirely decifive 
in favour of the aſſociated lords; and tho? the regent, after his victory, ſtopt the 
= © bloodſhed, yet was the action followed by a total diſperſion of the Queen's party. 
TIE Thar unhappy princeſs fled ſouthwards from the field of battle with great precipita - 
tion, and came, with a few attendants, to the borders of England. She here delibe- 
an es rated concerning her next meaſures, which would probably prove ſo i important to 
ber future happineſs or miſery. "She found it impoffible to remain in her own 
kingdom: She had an averſion, in her preſent wretched condition, to return. into 
France; where ſhe had formerly appeared' with ſo much ſplendour ; z and was not, 
des; provided” of a veſſel, which could ſafely convey her thither : : The late 


or 4 * 


* B _ 64s behaviour of Elizabeth made her hope for defence, and even aſhſtance, "*s- * 


- moſt urgent; ſic overlooked all former confiderations, and embraced the reſolution 

of raking ſhelter in England. She embarked { on board'a  fiſhing-boar i in Galloway, 

- 16h May. and landed the ſame day at Wirkington in Cumberland, about thirty miles diſtant 

| from Carliſle; whenee ſhe immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to London; noti- 

* fying her arrival, Jeſiring liberty to viſit Elizabeth, and craving ber protection, 
re | In Conſequence of former profeſſions of friendſhip, made her by that Princeſs. 


Eliza ETH now found herſelf in a ſituation, when it was become neceſſary. to 
take ſome deciſive reſolution with regard to her treatment of the Queen of Scots J 
| and as ſhe had hitherto; contrary to the opinion of Cecil, attended more to the 
3 motives of generoſitj that of policy +, ln je was engaged by that prudent miĩniſter to 
> ff 3 - | veigh anc 1 the e which occurred i in this file Sys. 
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that quarter 3 and as the preſent fears f h her domeſtic « enemies were the 8 - | 
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4 aſſumed the government 'of Keotland, were always the partizans of the Engli 


15 


| fevere in their contexions with Elizabeth: . tho? 


| * E 1 1 94 K B E 7 1 : 175 * | 
COR jay 3 which ax ound and had # ſide 9 5 
alliance, and were engaged by all the motives of center and of bree © Per⸗ LEE: 
Mutray” and his" f ends | 
tir Biniſhmedt in England, they 


complam of ſori@unkind uſage dari 


Would eaſily ſozet cheſe grounds of * 1 they conlidered, that Elizabak > 
Was the only ally, on whom they could ſafely rely, and tar 7 on Queen, +- © 


by her attachme 1 60 the catholic faith, and by her other conne Mons, +10) 
them entirely from tlie 'ﬆf Ffahẽe, and even from "that of Spain: That 8 
Mary, on che other hbatid, Eper befbre her violent! break ich ker provettdne ® — 
fubjects, was in ſecret entirely governed by the counſels of the houſe of Gülle; 
mueh möre, would ſne implicitly 'cottiply with their view, whell' b her on 
miſconduct the power or rift fatny and of the zralous cithölics was become her 
ble” reſoufce and ſecurit): That her pretenſions to the Engi 800 would. 1 
render her a" very dangerous inſtrumert in theit hands; and dete ſhe onck ! 
to ſuppreſs the proteſtants in her own Kingdom, the world unt che SRP" 
Eiphiſh” catholies; With thöſe of all foreign ſtates, in one ae Ant le 
religion and government of England: That it behoved Elizabeth therkfore to 
with caution in the defigh' of reſtering ber rival rg the chröge; and to. 
take care, dork that that enter pfIZe, if undettaken; ſtidüild be effected b 225 
| forces alone; aud dat fil ecuritics Rol 'beſorape.be provided ide . nM 
formers and the refortiiation im Scotland: That above "all; mw 2 = >; 
Sund carefully the perſot of that princeſs; Jeſt, finding | " 
in the Eggliſh' friendfhip,” ſhe ' ſhould ſuddenly take neben e e 
France, and ſhoald urtempt by foreign forte to recover polſelſion of her aürhertyj: 
That her deſperate fortunes and broken reputation fitted her for any attempt: 
and her reſentment,” when ſhe ſhould find herſelf thus deſerted by the Queen, | 
would concur with her ambition and her bigotry,” and render her an umpelenting, 


X as. well as powerful, enemy to the Engliſm government: That if ſhe was once 


abroad, in the hands of enterprizing 'catholics, the attsck of "England would" #8 
appear to her as eaſy as that of Scotland; and the only method, ſhe muſt imagine, | 
of recovering her native kingdom, —_— 
would eſteem herſelf equally intitled : That a neutrality in ſuch intereſting” fitta-" | 
tions, tho' it might be pretended, could never, without the moſt extreme danger, | ; 
be upheld by the Queens; and the detention of Mary was equally requiſite ' whe- = 
ther the power of England were to be employed in her favour, or againſt her: 3 
That nothing indeed was more becoming a great prince than generoſity ; z, yet the 22 
W imprudence, be: 

conſulted; 
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ſent | placed ; "where her own ſafety and the intereſts, of ber 2 ere intimately 
concerned in evety reſgluriony which ſhe embra hat tho! the example of 
ſacceſsfu]- rebellion, eſpecially, in a neighbouring countryz,o | 
able to any, ſoygreign, yet; Mary's imprudence had be 


crimes ſo enormous, that the inſurrection of ſubjects, Alec 


could no longer be regarded as a precedent againſt other princes : That it vas 
firſt neceſſary for Elizabeth to aſcertain, in à regular and ſatisfactory manner, 
the extent of Mary's guilt, and thence to determine the .degreg, of protection 
which ſhe ought to afford her, againſt her diſcontented \tubjeds > That as no 
glory could ſurpaſs that of defending oppreſſed innocence, it was equally infamous 
to patronizg vice and murder on the throne; and the contagion, of ſuch dif- 
honour. may extend icſelf to all who countenanced or: ſupported 1 it: And that. if 


che crimes of the Scortiſh. princeſs ſhould, on enquiry, appear as great and certain 
| AA was affirmed and believed, every meaſure againſt, her, which policy ſhould. 


dicse would thence be juſtified ; or if ſhe ſhould. be found innocent, every 


| enterprize, We e ſhould inſpire, would be OP Ge nn. 


and glorious. b fie 
| AGREEABLE rotheſe views, | Elizabeth refolved to we Rs in a ee e. 


| 1y, but really cautious manner; with the Queen of Scots; and ſhe immediately * 


orders to lady Scrope, fiſter to the duke of Norfolk, a lady who lived in the 
neighbourbood,..to attend on that princeſs. Soon after ſhe diſpatehed to her the 


lord Scrope himſelf, warden of the marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, vice cham- 


berlain. They, found Mary. lodged in the caſtle of Carliſle e and after 
expreſling the Queen's ſympathy. wih her in her late misfortunes, they told her, 


that. her requeſt of being allowed to viſit, their ſovereign, and of being admitted 


to her preſence, could not at preſent be complied with: Till ſhe had cleared herſelf 
of her huſband's murder, of which ſhe was ſo ſtrongly accuſed, Elizabeth could 
not without, diſhonour ſhow her any countenance, or appear indifferent to N. 
Gflination of ſo near a kinſman®. 80 unexpected a check threw Mary into 
and the neceſſity. of her ſituation extorted from her a declaration, that ſhe wou 


C be abwiſe: agree 


+ 
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| conſulted 3 in duch delicate circumſtances as thoſe in which che Meen was at pre⸗ 


8 
* 
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willingly juſtify herſelf to her ſiſter from all imputations, and would ſubmit bers © 


cauſe to the, arbitration. of ſo good a friend f. Two Gaye Wort- jo ſent ow; | 


5 Herreis to London with a letter to the ſame purpoſe, + A a7 *Apls 


Tuis conceſſion, which Mary could ſcarce avoid, without an ee leer 
of guilt was the point expected and deſred by Elizabeth : She 


nen n 
. | 1 Anderſon, vo vol. iv. As * 65. £2, 83, 6. Ibid p. 10, 55» Freed 
Un 1155 . "28 | | patched 
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peiched Vidlemore to the regent of Scotland; requiring; him boch to deſiſt from Cha 


the farther proſecution , dis Queen's patty, and to Tend' ſome perſons to London 
to juſtify his conduct gard to her. Murtay might juſtly” be Rartled at re 

ceiving a meſſutze, u, iſt have appeared ſomewhat imperious; but as his 4 
meſtic enemies we erous and powerful, and England was the fole ally, which 


he could exp} g foreign nations, he was reſolved rather to digeſt the af- 
front than provoke Elizabeth by a refuſal. © He alſo conſidered, that tho? that 
Queen had Ones appeared partial to Mary, her intereſt evidently engaged her 
to ſup 's cauſe in Scotland; and it was not to be doubted but that 


. 


penerraring princeſs would in the end diſcover. this advantage, and would at Teaft « + 


afford him à patient and'equitable hearing. He therefore replied, that he would 
himſelf. take a journey into Englarid;/ attended with other corfffÞiſfioners, ind 


would willingly fubtniv the determination of bis cauſe 10 Eltzabeth #2 9215s = 


Lon Herreis row perceived, that his müitreſs bad advanced 08 E ber Y 
e R He endeavoured to maintain, that Mary could nat, without di ” F 
ore 


nution of her royal dignity; ſubmit to a conteſt. with her rebellious ſubjecte be 
a. foreign prince; and he required either preſefit aid from England, or liberty for for 
his Queen to paſs over into France. Being preſſed, Kees” with the former 


agreement before the Engliſh council; he again rene wed hi conſent; but in * 2 8 
days he began anew to recoil, and it was with ſome difficulty that he was brought 5 


to acquieſce in the firſt determination +. Theſe fluctuations, which werd it 


ſantly renewed, ſhowed his viſible reluRance to the es 5 purſued by. the court 


41 : 
2 28 
Ms * 


of England. 1 n i GIS +) 0 * 8 42 10080 | 
Taz Quegn of dens diſcovered no leſs averſion to the trial proc ed ; 4 nd it it 
required artifice and prudence of Elizabeth ro make her petfevere in the 


agreement to which-ſhe had at firſt conſented. This latter princgls ftill faid to 
her, that ſhe deſired not, without Mary's conſent and approbation; to enter into 
this queſtion, and pretended only as a friend to hear her Juſtification * Thar: ſhe 
was confident there would be found no difficulty in refuting all the calütfinies of 
her enemies; and even if her apology ſhould fall ſhort of full conviction, Eliza- 
beth was determined to ſupport her cauſe, and procure her ſome reaſonable terns of 
accommodation: And that it was never meant, that ſhe ſhould be cited to a trial 
on the accuſation of her rebellious ſubjects, but on the contrary, that they ſnould 
be ſummoned: to appear and juſtify themſelves for their conduct towards her F. 
Allured by theſe plauſible profeſſions, the Queen of Scots agreed to juſtify her- 
ſelf by her own commiſſioners before commiſſioners which * be r 


by Elizabeth. 1 3 f . 
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Which her charms, her ſpirit, her addreſs, if allowed to operate with Mitic full force, 
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Duzinc theſe tranſactions, the lord: Scrope and Sir Fran who re- 
fided with Mary at. Carliſle, had leiſure to ſtudy her chag 
of i ir to Elizabeth. Unbroken by her misfortunes, 
in her enterprizes, ſhe aſpired to nothing but victory, 
dure any extremity, to undergo any difficulty, and to try | 
N her cauſe, or yield the ſuperiority to her enemies. , infinuating, 
affable z ſhe had already convinced all thoſe, who approached af the innocence 
of her paſt conduct; and as the declared her fixed purpoſe 70 an ail of her 


friends all over Europe, and even to have repourſe to infidels ar 
than fail of vengeance againſt her perſecutors, it was eaſy to fi 


would expolg them . The court of England, therefore, who under pretence of 
| guarding her, had already, in effect, detained her cloſe priſoner, were determined to 
watch her with ſtill greater vigilance? As Carlile, by its ſituation on the-h6tders, 


"afforded her great opportunities for contriving ber eſcape, they removed her ts Bol- 


ton, a feat of lord Scrope's in Yorkſhire : And the iſſue of the controverſy between 


ee Scots nation was regarded as a ſubject rn T 


ſecurity and intereſts, than it had eyer hitherto been apprehende dd. 
BE . Tax; perſons, appointed: C ett nies 
auſe were the duke of Norfolk, the carl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and 
e e as the place of conference. Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the lords 
and Boyde, with five perſons more, appeared as commil- 

- fioners from the Queen of Scots. The earl of Murray, regent, the earl of Mor- 
p of Orkney, lord Lindeſey, and the abbot, of 
| Wee from the wow and ir 0 ** 


urea 


y 


r a 
ire bermeep the faftions of a neighbouring: kingdom, which kad, during many 
entertained the moſt violent jealouſy and anitoſity againſt England z 
r felicity was equally rare, in having the fortune and fame of fo dangerous 
tad: who bad long given her the greateſt inquietade, now intirely at her dif- 
poſal. Some. circumſtances: of her late conduct had diſcovered a biaſs towards 
the fide of Mary: Her prevailing intereſts led her to iavour the enemies of that 
princeſt: The profeſſions of impartiaty, which ſhe had made, were open and 


dee and ſhe had fo * 


* 
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ies“. She herſelf appears, niſin ww. 
- Seb pars by di d- . : 
reap, muſt be great, whatever iſſue the eauſe ſhould 
could be aſcertained by undoubted proof, the could - 
of/that princeſs, and might juſtifiably detain her ſor ever 
gland; If the evidence fell ſhort of conviction; it was pros 
to her thrane, but with ſuch ſtrict limitations, as would leave: 
arbiter of alþ Aifferences between * 
t abſolute wniſtreſa of that Kingdom . 1 Met A: Te 
mimoners, before they gave in their complaints ogaio(t bes ene- 
entered à proteſt, that their: appearance in the cauſe Hould no- 
wiſe ae the independence of her crown, or be conftrued as a mar of ſuberdi-:- 
nation Tde Evgli commiſſioners received this praceſt;. but with a 
_ reſerve .chim of England; The complaiat of that pnineeſa mas nent nende 
and contained a detail f all the injuries which ſhe: had ſuffered fince her mürtinge 
with Bothwels That ber ſabjects had taken arms againft.her;:anpretence of frees 
ing her from captivity 3 that when ſhe put herſelf inta their hands, they bad g- 
mitted her to cloſe cuſtody in Lochlewn ; had crowned.ber Jan, an infant, in her 
place; had again taken arms againſt her after ben deliver from prifon; had acjatted 
all her propoſals for accemmodation 4 hed- given battle'-to-her-tagoges;amd had — 
obliged. ber, for the ſalary of her perſon; to tale cher in England T. Thees 
of Murray, in- anſwer to this complaint, gave a ſuumnery and imperfoct account 
of the late tranſaftions : That the earl af Bochwel, the know -of. the: 
3 little time aſter the commiſſion of that crime, {ciztd the perſon 
of the Queck, and led her to Dunbar s that he ; acquised- ſuch influence over- her 
as to gain her, conſent to marry him, and he had aceordingly ptottned a divorce: 
from his former wife, and had pretended to celebrate his, marriage wich the Qn; 
that the ſcandal of this tranſaction, the diſhongur' which. it braught-on the whole 
nation, the danger to which the infant prince was expoſed from. the attempts of 
chat audacious man, had gbliged the nobility to take erm, and, oppeſe his n. 

4 nal deſigns and enterprizes 3; that after the Queen, in order, to, fave: him, had 
thrown, herſelf. into their hands, ſhe ſtill diſcovered uch n violent auackment to 
dim, that they found it neceſſary, for their own and the public ſafery,/ 19 conbne 
* her perſan, during a ſeaſon, till Bothwel and the other murderers, of her huſ- 
| band evuld be tried and puniſhed for their crimes ; and that during this confine- 

dent, ſhe had voluntarily, vita! cite Vl merely from” diſguſt 


_ . e + bid. p. 1 15, Kc. Goodall vl. f. 110. | 
1 Anderſon, * part 2, p. 52. Goodall vl. ip. 18 Haynes, p. 478. 
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5 others f her friends; had adviſed her to ſign that paper as the. 
Ving herſelf from the laſt extremity, and had aſſured hers that a 


So far the Queen of Scots ſeemed plainly to have the advantage in 
and the Engliſn commiſſioners might have been ſurprized, that Murra 


a n, abend 8 the: earl-of =e IG 


may be brought to condign puniſhment z that her reſignatio 
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(ed ber cui to ber 
during the minority *. 


The Queen's anſwer to this apology was obvious: een rand: 


hbecer could ſuſpect, that Bothwel, who had been acquiiyby- 2 jury, and re- 
commended co her by all the nobility for her huſband, 


King s that ſhe ever was, and ſtill continues deſirous, that, 


extorted from ther by the well grounded fears of her life, and | 
menaces of violence; and that Throcmorton, the Engliſh am „ as well as 


under theſe circummſtances, could never have any force or validity f.. 15 in 
0 F. 
made 
ſo wean "defence, and had ſuppreſſed all the material imputations againſt that 


 prindeſs, on wich his party had ever ſo ſtrenuouſty inſitted, had not ſome ptirate 


conferences previouſty informed them of the ſeeret. Mary's commiſſioners had 
. boaſted, that Elizabeth, from regard to her kinſwoman, and from her deſire of 


. maintzining the rights of ſovereigns, was determined, however criminal the con- 
Adauct of chat peinveſt might appear, to lreſtore her to the chrone +3 and Murray, 
6 refleting od ſome paſt: meaſares of the Engliſn :court, began to apprehend that 


there was Hut too juſt gibunds for their expectations." He believed; that Mary,” 
if he would agree to ' conceal. the moſt violent part of the accuſatiag i 
would fubmit'to- any reaſonable terms of accommodation; but 


"ceeded fo far as to charge her wich tlie whole ef hüt guile, ne cotnpoſition could 


once pro- 
afterwards take” place 3 and ſhould ſhe ever bo reſtored; either by che power of E- 


lizabeth, ot the aſſiſtanee of her other friends, he and tis parc wat be expoſe * 


to her moſt ſevete and implacable vengeance g. He reſolved therefore not to ven- 


ture raſhly on à meaſure, which it would be impoſſible for him ever to recal;; and 
be paid privately-a viſit to Norfolle and the other Engliſh commiifſionets, onto 


his ſcruples, laid before them the eviderices of the Queen's 'guitt, ind defied to 


have ſome ſeeurity for Elizaberh's protection, in caſe theſe evidences ſhould," up- 


on examingtian, appear intirely ſatisfactory. Norfolk vas not ſecretly diſpleaſed 


with theſe ruples of dhe regent. He had ever been a Partizan of the Queen's 


ee e por 2 N fone. Ser 0b , bete ol ind 
part x p. 60 & ſeq. Goodall. vol. 1i. p. 162. 4 Anderſon, vol. iv, part 2. p. 45. e 


vel. ü. P. 127. $ Anderſon, vol. iy. part 2, p. 17. ot Good, N b. 24525 i aber 
ford, , p. * Mebiil | t 
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raged Murray in hi 


the regent, 1 


— 
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eee Secretary 


began alſo to incline to chat n 
and capacity, had engaged him to farther 
even to think of eſpouling her: And tho' that 


was a man of ſingular ad 
views in her favour, 
fefſed.*,. that the pr 


Nonxrork, however, vas obliged beer es det to by 
queries conſiſted of four particulars: Whether the Engliſh 
1 authority from their ſovereign to pronounce any ſentence” 


againſt Mary, in caſe her guilt ſhould be fully proved before them? Whether 
they would promiſe to exerciſe that authority, and proceed to an à S ual ſentence ? 


Whether the Queen of Scots, if ſhe was found guilty, ſhould be delivered into 
the hands of the regent, or, at leaſt, ſo ſecured in England, that ſhe' never ſhould 


be able th difturb the tranquillity of Scotland? and, Whether Elizabeth Would 
alſo, in that caſe, 1 vahr pepper un wn een 


gent in his authority ? Þ | 22% 2 l 1 

ELIZABETH, when theſe queries, with the other” än firdüll were laid before 
her, began to think that they pointed towards à concluſion more detiſive and 
more advantageous than ſhe had hitherto expected. She determined, therefore, 


to bring the matter into full light; and under pretext that the diſtanct from Her 
perſon retarded the proceedings of her commiſſioners, ſhe ordered them to coe 


ro London, and there continue the conferences. On 'theit "appearance," the im- 
mediately j ined in cotnmiliion with them ſome of the melt cont derable of her 
council; holas Bacon, lord-kerper, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſter, 


jord Clinton, admiral, and Sir William Cexil, {teri 5 de Oe bf Sis, 


who knew nothing of theſe fecret motives, and who expected, that fear or decen- 


ey would ſtill reſtrain Murray from proceeding to any violent accuſation à | 
her, expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction in this adjournment, and declared, that 'the ; 


affair, being under the immediate inſpection of Elizabeth, was now in the h 
where' ſhe moſt deſired it l. The conferences were accordingly continued at 


Hampton court; and ad: RIS as before, made no | (cruple to . | 


o at them. 

Tux Queen, meanwhile, gave a farxfattory anſwer to ull Nun e ; 
and having declared, that tho* ſhe wiſhed and hoped, from the preſent inquiry, 
wk iotirely convinced of Mary” 8 ee let. if the event ſhould ar con · 


hs Atderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 77. 4 Thid. pP. 57, 77. Seats Trial, vol. i. p. 76. 
© 2 Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 55. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 130. n W 
kart 2. p. 9 || 1bid. p. 95. Goodall, vol. 5. p. 177, 179. | 
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Mary ſeemed to him unqueſtionable, he encbu- 


reſolution, not to IT 3 in ung | 
rences before the 'Wegliſh commiſſioners +. rx. ER 


It che denen therefore the was only afraid of 
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ae ed dle en Wien of er huſband's murder, fre 
ſhould, for her part, deem her ever after unworthy of a throne *. The regent, 


5 encouraged by this declaration, opened more fully his charge againſt the Queen 


of Scots 3 and after expreſſing his re luſtance to proceed i that extremity, and 


proteſting, chat nothing bur the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, Which muſt not be 


abandoned fo®any delicacy, could have engaged him in ſuch a meaſure, he pro- 
ceeded to. accuſe her in plain terms, of participation and conſent in the aſſaſſina- 

tion of the King f. The earl of Lenox too appeared before the Engliſh com- 
miſſionersz and imploriag vengeance for the murder .of . _—_ 


an accomplice with Bothwel in that enormity 1. 


Wu this charge was ſo unexpectedly given in, ee of it mal 


do the biſhop of Roſs, lord Herreis, and the reſt of Mary's commiſſioners, they 


abſolutely refuſed to return any anſwer; and they grounded their ſilence on very 


_ extraordinary reaſons: They had orders, they Taid, from their miſtreſs, if any 


thing was advanced that might touch her honour, not to make any defence, a8 
ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and could not be ſubject to any tribunal ; and they 
required, that ſhe ſhould previouſly be admitted to. Elizabeth's preſence, to whom, 


and to whom alone, ſhe was determined to juſtify her innocence 5. They forgot, 


that the conferences were at firſt begun, and were ſtill. continued, with no other 


: view than to clear her from the accuſations of her enemies; that Elizabeth had 
ever pretended to enter into them only as her friend, by her own conſent and ap- 
Probation, not as aſſuming any ſuperior juriſdiftion over her; that that princeſs 


had from the beginning refuſed to admit her to her preſence, till ſhe ſhould clear 


| herſelf of the crimes imputed to her; that ſhe had therefore diſcovered no new 


figns of partiality by. her perſeverance in that reſolution z and that though ſhe had: 
granted an audience to the earl of Murray and his collegues, ſhe had previouſly. - 
conferred the ſame honour on Mary's commiſſioners || ; nd er none ws te the 
intirely equal to both parties . 
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ellary conſequence. ſeemed. to be, that there: cauld be no farther proceedings in 


„ Goodall, vol. B. p. 199 + Atderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. Tis, & geg. Goodall, vol. ii.” 
p. 26. t Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 122. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 208. $ Anderſon, 
vol, iv, part 2. p. 125 & d. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 184, 21, 17. ann 
ions in Anderſon, vol. iii. p. 25, Haynes, p. 47. 

„ Mary's complaints of the Queen's partiality in admitting Murray to a ati was a mere 
Prctent, in eder de breale off the conference. She indeed employs that reaſon in her commiſſion for 
that purpoſe ; (ſee Goodall, vol. ii. p. 84.) but in her private letter, they are directed to make uſe 
of that commiſſion, to prevent her honour from being attacked. N vol. ii, p. 183, It was 
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PTY But tho“ this ſilence might be interpreted as © preſumption againſt 

her, it did not fully anfwer the purpoſe of thoſe Englith miniſters, who were che 

enemies of that princeſi. They ſtill deſired to have in weir hands che 1. 

her guilt; and in order to draw them with decency from the regent, à ſu 

ertifice was employed ty Elizabeth. Murray was called before the Engliſh com- | 

miſſioners; and repitoved by them, in the Queen's name, for che atfocious im- 

putations which he had had the temerity to throw upon his ſowereſgnu: But che. 

the eu] of Murray, they added, and the orber evmraiffioners, had is far forget * . 

the duty of allegiance to their prince, the 'Queen never would - what the || * py | 

owed to her friend, c 3 

to know what they could ſay in their own juſtiſication . Murray, thus urged, © 

is a0 dibeulcy of. geodecing the grenk ffs clings ugh Wear 

Scots; and among the reſt, ſome love-letters and ſonnetꝭ of hers to Bothwel, 

wrote all-in her own hand, and two other papers, one wrote in her own hand, an- 

other ſigned by her, and wrote by the earl of Huntly ;- each of -which contained 

ccc 6 

nobleman. 1 8 

r... Bate in ver bor ak, 

which had been given him by Mary, and which had belonged to her firſt huſ- 

band, Francis; and tho? the princeſs had enjoined him to burn the letters as ſoon 

as he had read them, he had thought proper to preſerve them carefully, as pledges 

of her fidelity, and had committed them to the cuſtody of Sir James Balfour, de- 

puty-governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh. When chat fortreſs was beſieged by: = ' ; 

the aſſociated lords, Bothwel ſent a ſervant to receive the caſket from the hands of 46 

the deputy- governor. Balfour delivered it to the meſſenger 3. but as he had ar ns 

that time received ſome. diſguſt from Bothwel, and was fecretly. negotiating am 

agreement with the ruling party, he took care, by conveying private intelligence 
W254. of Mononpm: make che papers be inercepted "by him. They con- 

22 P 

ber conſenr to the King's murder, and of her concurrence in that rape whi 

Dothwel pretended to commit upon her . Murray fortified this evidence 1 

ſome teſtimonies of oorreſpondent facts $; and he added ſome time after, — - ＋ wits 

confeſlinn of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, a fervant of Bothweſ's,. * 1 
r Yb 1 

vith her, Being e to that, criminal eee, | 4 


- ® Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 147. Goodall, vol. B. p. 238. i . 12 
* #15. Goodall, vol. 41. p. 1. t Anderſon, vol. ii. part 2: p. 165, Sc. Goodal, vol. i 8 
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ies. eus * Maxr's commiſſioners had uſed every expedient to ward this Monks which 
Wes "168 they, law coming upon them, and againſt which, it appears, they were not provid- 
| ed of any proper defence. As ſoon as Murray opened his charge, they-endea- 
red yo turn the conferences from an inquiry into a negotiation ; and tho in- 
formed by the Engliſh commiſſioners, that nothing could be more diſhonourable 
for their miſtreſs, than to enter into a treaty with ſuch undutiful ſubjects, before 
ſhe had juſtiſßed herſelf from thoſe enormous imputations which had been thrown 
upon her, they ſtill inſiſted, that Elizabeth ſhould ſettle terms of accommodation | 
between Mary, and her enemies in Scotland 2. They maintained, that till their 
miſtreſs had given in her anſwer to Murray's charge, his proofs could neither be 
_ called for nor produced ; and finding, that the Engliſh commiſſioners were ſtill 
detexmined to proceed in the method which had been projected, they finally broke 
; off the conferences, and never would: make any reply. Theſe papers have all of 
X them been ſince publiſhed. The objections made to their authenticity, are in gene- 


ral of ſmall force: But were they ever ſo ſpecious, they cannot now-be' 1,080 5 
to; ſince Mary at the time when the truth could have been fully cleared, did, 


effect, ratify the evidence againſt her, by recoiling from the inquiry at the very cri- 
8 ee * en een een of her enemies . 
| 134 124 5 17S 1 ü mig, * T8? "—_ 


„ Anderſon; an n p. 135, 139. Goodall, We ip. 224.” + Anderton, vol. ir. 
Put 2. p. 139, 145. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 228. 25 
t We ſhall not enter into bee ene er en habit We ſhall ouly re- 
125 e again them are, that they- are ſuppoſed to kv Pallet thro 
the earl of Morton's hands, the leaſt ſcrupulous of all Mary's enenyes ; and that they are, to the laſt 
degree, indecent, and even ſomewhat inelegant, ſuch as it is not likely ſhe would write. But to theſe 
preſumptions we may oppoſe the following conſiderations. (I.) Tho' it be not difficult to counterfeit 
a ſubſcription, it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, to counterfeit ſeveral pages, ſo'as'to reſemble 
_ exadly the hand- writing of any perſon. Theſe letters were examined and compared with Mary's 
hand-writing, by the Engliſh privy council, and by a great many of the nobility, among whom were ſe- a& 
veral partizans of that princeſs. They might have been examined by the biſhop of Roſs, Herreis, and 
Mary's commiſfioners. The regent muſt have expected, that they would be very critically;examined 
Psy them, and had they not been able to ſtand that teſt, he was only preparing a ſcene of confuſion to 
imſelf. Biſhop Leſley expreſly declines the comparing the hands, which he calls no legal proof. 
| Goodall, vel; ii. p. 389- (2.) The letters are very long, much longer than they needed to have been, 
in order to ſerve the purpoſes of Mary's enemies; a circumſtance which increaſed the difficulty, and 
 expied any forgery the more to the riſk of a detection. (3.) They are not ſo groſs and palpable as @ 
forgeries commonly: are; for chey leſt Kill a pretext for Mary s friends to aſſert, that their . 
Hrained to make them appear criminal; ſee Goodall, vol. ii. p. 361. (4) There is a long 
contract of marriage, ſaid to be wrote by the earl of Huntley, and ſigned by the Queen, before 
Bothwel's acquital. Would Morton, without any neceſſity, have thus doubled the difficulties of the 
forgery, and the danger of detection ? (5.) The letters are indiſcreet ; but ſuch was apparently ; 
2 9 conduct at that time: They are inelegant; but they have a careleſs natural air, like letters oF, 
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corur{ hals gut uach, 
bereit ud the King 
mon of ne Cra ford, a getnſemin of the dart of Linor, Go ſwore, that che King) on le 
of the ſume converſation.” {g:) There ſeeins vey little Nba WA 
ray ind bis aſſociates mould run the riſk of ſuch a dangerous forgery, which muſt have 2 
re ee, from'Mary's known conduft, even with 


from kid gave him an 


e All tbe Galler parts 
eſt light un Leh other. 
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FR and was filly convinced of her guilt. Uh 
letters! abbve mentioned, to 
iber, hiv se trafty” confident.” Bee 3 Ao . 
teen the duke! ſecittary Eidington; and the bimdp 
that printeſs, che fte thing feen always to be tie for 
IS. in the advocate's Kibhury. R.. -d. pc gf. from Cot: lib. 
repeat the pdeſumptiom duavn o Nl refuſab to aan Uebe for 
the ſuſpotied Elizabeth te be u partial! judge Iv wude, ed the 
Quit and; juſtify her rival! ond f ,jẽjjmf unde 
information of the duke of Norfolk, informod Mary by the . the Nm 
land never enn. t cot a deeifioies hut buſy. to-get'ints ber hang the provf: 
to blaſt her character: Ses Stats Trials; vol iz, p. 77. But tha wn better neee 
trial · altogetiu than for: breaking ic-off, on frivolous pretences, the vierp momengethe chief erna 
*” an was unexpetedly opened againſt her., The':ſhe condom expeR 
her favour, it was of. importmes to give, a ſatisfactory anſwer, if ae had · any: tui tl | 
Scots commiſlioners; That anſwer could have been diſpert for the onen o the public}; of n 
reign nations, and.of poſterity. And ſurely after the 3ccalation. apd.prodfuwere.in Queen Elizahethla, 
9 could 4 no hum to give; in the anſwers. Mary's: information, TREE —_ 
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brek, fair Bech: 
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Din Elizabeth, though ſhe kad ſcen enough. b e Gln: s e 
termined that che moſt. eminent en ey mw A wy be acquainted. 
NOOR ls gc” 7 
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c ma primicre journee i; 

. death, la place ppt uf 
mort; gh gs re eee 
avirtifement. faire . bel put order to it, mettr? ordre a cola ; diſcharge your Heart, diſchargty dorre 
rel bom garde, Kc. (F.) There is x conreiſiion\ which die mentions, — 
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46. ) They Th COP Lan a 5 & ENS 
y NT have thought of PRIN gh eſpecially as they muſt neceſſarily have Sine her 5 410 x 
means 9 ) We have not the originals of the letters, which were in Prench : We have 
s and | Ladis tranllation from the original, and a French tranſlation. p 6 
Fw; ade Naw it b Yemarkable that che Scots tranſſatiop is fall of Galliciſms, and is le 
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matter more ſolemn and authentic, ſhe added to them the earls of Northumber- 
land, eee, er Worceſter, e Keek = Nr All 
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wich theſe tranſaRtions, and ſhould be convinced of the equity: of her proceedings. 
She ordered her privy-· council to be aſſembled; and .that ſhe might render the 


: re 
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intepded to come to a decifon, could be no obſtacle to NEW ES (5, ORR EVER 
of theſe letters, is a preſumption of their authenticity. That event can be accounted far no way but 


crimes. . The diſappearance of Morton's narrative, and of Crawford's, evi 


from the care of King James's friends, who were deſirous to deftroy | every TINS. of his mother's 


from the Cot- 


ton library, Calig. c. 1. muſt Rare procentied from ofize cha. See MS. . 
. A. 3. 29. P. 88, 

find an objektion made to the authenticity of the letters, dawn from the vote of the Seon privy- 
council, which affirms the letters to be wrote and ſubſcribed by Queen Mary s on hand; whereas 
the. copies giyen.in.to.the Parliament a few days. after, were, anly wrote, not ſubſcribed. See Good- 
All., vol. ii, p. 64, 6 ut it is not conſſdered, that this circumſtance is of no manner of force : 
eee trve or falle, eee rr 


| grants, 
N real — N randy 4 Hans Ka page, * 
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Mace Bre h) Morpn.of E a 
eite d Epgliſh commiſhoners, be bad reaſas.19.think; it IA, be nnUITad wich 
all the. ſeverity, of able adverſaries, interatted in the; highefh degren.to,refute it.. It i probable, that he 
contdhargconvrncd it by maoy circumſtances. and teſtimanicys fince.they declined tha can.. 
- This.ſannes. are inglegant; Wlomoch. that hoth Brantams and Roste. who knew Queen Mary's | 


Ws wers. affueed, ee (ow: thers; az: they dd edle hen eqntpatition..” Jebdy mot. ji 


p- 47. N perten ie eb is his-produBions, eſpecially, one whoſe, Hils i: in Ae formed 
ame ſuppoſed, to be. — och dangerans and — — 


mene mind for elegant, poetica cο.ᷓð Uð,Ej.; . te nba 


ene — — the whels-conhirney 6 
 wthgatopening her: mind te any ans; perſorr.expept: Bothwe),. and without: writing a ſerap of ph 
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che proceedings of the [Engliſh eommiliontys bete read 10 Gew "The l 


deners produced by Nrurruy were peruſed : R grent nutnber of ſetteis, rate U 
Mary to Elizabeth, were laid before them, and the hand- writing compared with 
mant of u legten delivered m by Me regent: The cefuſal of dhe Qtieen of Scots 
tommimoners to make uny reply, wils related: And:on che whole Elizaverkvold 
them, 'that ud ſhe had, at firſt, thought it improper, chat Mary, after ſuch er- 
lid eritnes were imputed to her, obld be adminet 10 her ipteſener, befbre the 
tad, in ſotne meaſilre; juſtified herſelf from the charge ; ſo now, wiken her gunt 
us CH Fed by ſo many planfible evidences, andiall anſwer refuſed, He-miaſt, 
for her part; perſuvere more fendily in that Welolution d Elfixiberh neut e 
in the Queen of Scots Edriithiiffionets, and after obſorving, chat ſhe deemed it meh 


more decent fer their miſtreſs do continue the confrrences, han dd require d 


liberty of juſtifying herſelf in perſon; ſhe told chem, ithar Mary might Sicher 
ſend her reply by a perſon whom ſhe truſted, or deliver it herſelf to ſome Eng- 


liſh noblemen, whom Elizabeth ſhould appoint to wait upon her: But as to. her 
reſolution of making no reply at al, e 
of guilt à nor,could they ever be clteemed her friends, who sdyiſet bet to hat 


method of proceeding +... Theſe tapies ſhe caforged aal cars Gaal in 4 lev 
ter which -ſhe wrote to-Mary berſelf f. 
"Fas Queen of Segen had no other” fbrecfnge froth the peg HembiRes 
| than il co demand a per 
| the was ſenſible, could never be 'grantedij;z both NT — 
that expedient could decide nothing, and becauſe it brought matters 40 ere- 
wity, which that princeſs deſired to avoid. In order to keep herſelf better in 
cCountenande, Mary thought of another device. Even after lt the conferences wet 
broke off, ſhe ordered her commiſſioners to accuſe the carl of Murray. and his f 


(AJ #355 8 2 11 id 


2 2 ny r- . : 


conference with Ehzabeth.: A conceſfian which, ch, 


aſſdeiates as the murderers of che King .: But this ggcuſation, coming fo late, 


being-extorted, merely by a complaine of Murray's, and being vnſupponed. by ET 
e en orien eee e eee, 
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| Undo ws tile this. angry accitfation, advanced by Queen Mary; to be an „ 
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any wiſe n aceoniplice in We King w murder. That een never precicidell to we ny proof" ef 


| the charge; and her cbmtinffHomert affittired ut the title, that they 'themſdlves Knew UF none, thi - 
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IT, She alſo deſired to have copies of nnn given in by the regent; but as ſhe 
ſtill perſiſted in her e to make no reply, this e, was finally refuſed 
her *. 4 eiern W et ee OI en 

As Mary h hide hive RI 26 to She: lent aka regent expreſſed, great 
impatience: to return into Scotland; and che, complained, that his enemies had 
taken advantage of his abſence, and had thrown, the whole government into 
confuſion. Elizabeth, therefore, diſmiſſed- him; and granted him a loan of 

fire thouſand pounds: to bear the charges of bas jqurney ct. Dutiag the gon - 
ference at Vork, the duke of Chatelrault arrived. in London, in paſſing from 


France 3 and as the Queen knew, that he was engaged in Maty . ry and had 
very plauſible pretenſions to the regency, of the e ene z the thought 
proper to detain, him till after Murray's departure. But notwithſtanding theſe 
marks a ene and re aber eee ; which, ſhe ſecretly, Sa the oy 
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tho Le den. Tis apa that, at hat time it was Oh, IF for "either her or | them TY 
duce any proof, an the confetences before the Fnglic commiſſioners were previouſly broke off. 


It is true, the biſhop of Roſi, in an angry pamphlet, wrote by him under a borrowed name, as 
it is eaſy to ſay any thing) affirms, tt lord Herreis, a ſew days after the King's death; eee 
ray with the guilt, openly, to his face, at his own table. That nobleman; 86 Ley relates ide mat 
=> affirmed, t Fife,with one his ts, nt rt It 
17 wt crime, . mo et uae „ This Dr chageionch F 
See!) adeiſon; vol. i. p. 78. 1 of Beſly s, concerning a he: 

and contains a very improbable fact. Would Murray, without any uſe or neceſſity, communicate to h 
-  - ſervant, ſuch a dangerous and important ſecret, merely by way of converſation ?; We may alſo ob- 

ſerve, that lord: Herreis himſelf was one of Queen Mary's commiſſioners who accuſed Murray. Had | 
be ever heard this ſtory, PIE to it, was — 7 the W 5 | pced it; and not 
hare affirmed, b N be, for bis part, y . nothing of Murr ay” galt wn, 

vol: li. p. 30%. FE nn ite“ r Bit eat BAIT! : 

The eat of Hundey and le Rik ala the reaſon which they affen b. 
| moſt ridiculous. He had given his conſent to Queen Mary's divorce from the King! therefore be was 

the King'e murderer: See Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. . 192. It is ſure argement, that theſe garls 
knew no better proof againſt Murray, otherwiſe they. would have produced it, and not have infiſted 
on ſo abſurd a preſumption. FEC i 

| tes with Bothwel, if that paper had been a forgery? 855 1 . 
. Miatray could have no motive. to commit that crime. The King, indeed, bore him ſome i- wil | 
bur the King himſelf was. become ſo deſpicable, both from his own ill condut-and the Queen's av er- 
ben bo bim, that  he,cophd geber de god nor harm, 10 any, body. To judge, by the event N ß 
de is eh ab iat but more eſpecially in the preſent... {The King's murder, indepd, procured | 

-Myrrap, the regency; Hat much more Queen, Mary's ill-gonduQ and imprudence, — | 
. e Rs eee ee oh WAA 5 

Goal, vol. ii. p. 253, 283, 289, 310, 311. Haynes, vol. i. p. n, 47 2749 2395 49s 

„ e took. xv. p. 6% 5 R A. 3: 29 108. 
229, 130, from Cott. lib. Cal. c. 1. | 
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nded. with catholics, to Tutbury in the *colnty” of Stafford; where the was 
1 "under che cuſtody of the Edrt of Slrchibury: Elizabeth enterrained hopes, 
that chat princeſ . by bet misfortunes, and confounded by the late 
25 tions, vo $+ glad * ſecure”; 4 ſafe” retfeat from all the rempeſts, with - 
Se Nox had. beg f ag Lirated'; Ari 1. profiiifed to bury every thing in "oblivion, _ 
rovide dic agree, either 10 gel gn volthearily ber crowng "4 or to aſſociate 
bo Ton ee in he government; © NES, to remain, during 
bis minority, id the ban nth ar he eur of Mutray But that high-Tpirired | 
5 uſed” all GAG up on ſach cerms, and Jedared; that her laſt words 
Hou be thole of a_ Queen of Sebtliha” idee many other reaſons, he fad, 
en Ne OY in that 5 Tltrio) * ERA, that,” if, in the preſent emergence, | 
made fuch. concelfioht 13 fen leid be thiverfally deemed be 
Wee of Soil, kad woold* Farty Al the calumunies of her enemies . 

Maxy it infiſted upon de Alternative of "two Jemarids ; either that Eliza . 
beth ſhould ah her in” recog ber adttictcy; e beta give het liberty "tw = f 
retire into Fate 4d Es crit "of! the frichdftip"of other princes = And ad be 
UſEteg, Thar the had e x "volunrahF* ard as, invited by many former 

profeltions' of "amity, We light tit one of theſe could not, without = 
the mM e extreme "injuſtice, e tefuſea" hel. Ber Elizabe ; ſenfible of the dal- 
Which attended either* of theſe” ropdfals, was 8 reſolved i Staig her 


EE 8 10 ri £3, $90 ar FOES 0 England had been very little/yoluntary, - 


her cl 


m upon the Queen's eg 1 muck tes urgent than ewas 
to pretend.” "Net: ft was thought, would to the prudent Joltify her 


5. 5 Her. paſt Fri. Tok Pologize for it W the"equitable*And i 


tho? it was foreſeen, that co 6 for der fituation, Ivined to her intrigues And 

f ini nuating er- would, ff ne mained 'in England, beer ot of _ 
friends, ef pecully of the catholics ; theſe inconveniences were eſteemed och 

eſs than tho Nod ated" any ether expedient, Elizabeth truſted allo. u her 

| ons ak for eluding all thofe difficulties” She propoſed ts indi breaking ab- 
85 Fae tr to keap her always in hopes of *decommoda- 
ke ar icht Her, 4 An to Fro the blaine of mot tcbm- 


er unte esch aotidents, ot e the” qbſitioacy and 
perie Koen toe a Se h Ag n e if ieh 4 bil 
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Camel fer the reſtitutiqn of * -alais pit 


, ecomiagote fan con. The obancell De Ergee t 

| chafflaiors, chat che France by an article © the, rreary, was oblige (S 

Ale on the-expiration-ofcight years, das . * = 
that-co 


0 LHagoment : Phat it was agreed, i! if the c ö ; during char im . val, co 
© mix hoſtilities. upog, 1 71 mould ene r ks 3 


night be 


by the. governors ;\.theſe governors, were t 
offenders was"the, moſt Mikrang injury, which\ 
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Ee, refuſal by ſuch plabble 9 The. no | 


. not omen ENGLAND. » A 
n. W's cone no to memo ſome Bingliſh fre, which mole) bebind we Lys 


ve might not interrupt our narration of the events in Scotland, which fort 


fixed. by the treaty. of Catead-. 

in 15 567 and Elizaberh 25 
making Her demand at the gates 'of, that city, | Fear Se Theres Smith to 
ani that miniſter, in comjunction, with. Sir. Henry, Nor, her ordinary na * 
dor, enforced her protenfions.,_ Conferences "x W ere Held . 


wee 4 Part of the preſont reign, JB The form, 


"which" now.deprived (Elizabeth f all rig 


e and Diners me h 
vn a plaig, ig ee ka 
That zho' zheſ+ places were, hot taker@by, force, | 
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oaks; img negtion. of 
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the zakiog poſſeſlon of 


Wigp : That zd the treat). which/enfyed;ppon © 
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og int to, che loſ, chan to purſue, a doubt n ; | eros ang Un 
ponſine,,as well. as uplcalopab Ne. 4 ©3420 PP; F'* 115 om) 15 v ie ret of 
h ELazaxn entered anew into R e 
wind he ſeemedb at prtſent . ably motive of policy, MP! 1 ind 
Ar do make this fallacious a .the. wa 4 0 terms. 4 


Gited: oo, amd hefuſęd him ul po title, apdreven. the ae of, his relj- 
TR e thar prince, deſpalyi ff ſie 1 
"ceſs in his addreſſes, married the daughteP of Albert, Juke of, „ 
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dee, of the puritant——Dule of. deu. Canfirecy—— In * 
e Wars of eee fight: Low 
Wome = os re ©: ebnſprravy - off ale dule of Hm Trinh of 
01 N . erecbatfn dor. fen fee, 
© Moaſſucyt of Parti PWenth\affirs.—=41-Cpvil "wars" 
"Countries — e= 3a A Paid a, ** . 7. oy $391 0G633 28 
0 F all the Eiirpeet esse which bool off th-yoke of 
tity, no one ' with ſu much renſom und — 
& England ; an advintdge,* which lad been derived partly 2 | 
of the civil magiſtrate in this innovation, (pandy from the gradual and low hpi | 
by which the reformation. was conducted in that kingglom. Rage and „ 
againlk che cachelle xeligios/was-as/litele- ind r f l 
revolution: The fabrie of che ſecular hierarchy was 
liturgy vn preſerved; ſo-far ae ang ſponge condi me 
Many / ceremonies, become venerable from-age and preceding uſe, wexe;rejaineds \ 
The ſplender of the catholic-wor(tiip,. tho?! reaiaves;;tiad ar leaſt: given. place e 
"Ws order cod Geqpuicy : me ute ee men ocho-ckrgy,-acqanding} ente : 1 
ſertnt-ratiks, were ein, N Was admmnted merely; fr gnite ant 
oppoſitien te che fermeralsge r and rhe' moe religioh, hy mitigming ile Base 
of Oer antient ſuperſtition, and rendering: ma compagþle-with tiigptare. and: „ 
inteteſts of ſociety, had ede end in chat _—_ wc via 
e e cople. gg 
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tand h n av e olga; im edo: 1 algo Gel Aan . 1175 8 5 
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bes mn weh in Beneral was be p 


| ny of che Engliſh reformers; — 8 v 
obſtinate temper, | endeavanten ta puſh”; martors-ro Ne kr the! An 
of Rome; and: indulged Siemfelves in t of wollen n | | 
to alt Fotiner-pradtieds, Aeg theſe, Hope eee 5 


religion with-ſach-extracydiniey-conſtuncy; wasichiafipi diy 
 aveppoinss, ann © offGlc ade . 
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Chip: III. pie ef accepting the epiſcopal office; but he refuſed to be-ennſedrated in the 
85 * epiſcopal habits, the cy marre and rochette, which had formerly, he ſaid, been 


abuſed to ſuperſtition, and which were thereby rendered unbecoming a true chriſ- 
tian. Ciknmer and Ridley. hire ſurghzedhar His dhjection, which oppoſed the 
received plpRice, and even the eſtabliſhed laws; and tho young Edward, deſirous 
5 römòre à man {5 Celebrated For bis eloquence,” his. Zeal, Ad iet horte, en 
inch ther to. diſpenſe with this cereinonyy\they-ftrll Continadd. re ſolate to retain 
it. Haaper en embraced the tr ſoſutianz uather to- refuſt theybiſhopric than 
cldatb himſelf fo cloſe "(hard Sarnen 5 Wust Ws odebetminec that fer the 
fake. of at.cample; be heul got eſpe do S: He vnas Hrſt confined to 


Cramps kquſe,..qpd then thrown. inga;priſon,,.til he. ſhoyld conſent to be a bi- 
ſhop on the terms propoſed : He was plyed, w . conferences, and reprimands, 


| and arguments: Bucer and Peter Martyr and Ne moſt celebrated. foreign refor- 
e dere cg; ted, this eee e, Mith! 
pft y. ves ar laſt mage, nee g pern hays mp, beghliged te, af com 
us, fobes, banſpeuls asete be.gonlecrared ige thems nd ro uſe. ape] 
des enkel ſervice * c condeſgagGen. nar ulifle.gxtraudinary. in M. Mag, 9 
eng (byes as this\SlerPete on analogs me beiteten dll lese yo 
. 
i ee horned; cheuinſctior .clergyts andthe anplicgciny pace 
tieular/ wifthe tippet: amd ohren cap way; a;greas object of, abhomen % «many 
of the popular zealots Fl In vain was :it;-urged; that — en, well. 
and ceremonies; being conſtantly: aſeg; iby-the,iclengy,.40d- employed in 
vier, acquire, A veneration in the. eyes of tlie praple, appear ſagredico 


gl 


ig 3 ' 5 


Eo: | Weir 5appggttenGons, excite their. dewations, arid, Hontracht ir ei db of, Men joue 
birne hüch attaches the affeftions of men tauthe gationab and: aſtabliſnsd wor- 


A _ ſhips» That in order: to produce bis effect an-unifgrmity-in; theſe;particulars-igyre-, 
quite, and even @ perſeverance, as far as poſlibley in the futmer: ptactice ? And 
chat che nation would be happy, if, by retaining theſe i inoffenſiye ohſervances, 

they could engage the people to renounce willingly what was hurtful or perni-; 

— cious in; the-anticox ſuperſticiyg.. Ehele, arguments, which had. inflyence. wich 
wiſe men, were the wer - which: engaged the vialent proteſtants to re- 

je the habirs.. They puſhed matters. to a total oppgſition With che church of 

= Ry e compliance, Shey Haid, was a ſymbolizing with Antichriſt I: And, | 

| was. Farried- ſa. far: by ſomo-reformens, chat in a national, remgnſtrance, 

| en was ; afterwargs, wude by he.churah/igf Scotland. againſt, cheſe. habi 2 
* aſked, + What has Chriſt | Jeſus, 19.40, with- Belial? 10 75 has- darkneſs 

* Butnek, vol. u. 125 162. Heyſla, P. % Sype, vol. i. . 416. 8 Ibid. p. 416. : 
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0“ to do with light ? Ir ſurplices, corner caps, and tippets have been badges of 
« jdolaters in the very act of their idolatry ; why ſhould the preacher of Chriſtian 
<+ liberty, and the open rebuker of all ſuperſtition, partake with the dregs of the 
« Romiſh beaſt? Lea, who is there that ought not rather to be afraid of raking 
<« in his hand or on his forehead, F 44-4. /. 14 
But this application was rejected by the Engliſh church, ; 11 Mie 
Tuxax vas only one inſtance, where the ſpirit of contradiction to de Ro- 
| A | in England: The altar was removed from the 
of the church, and was thenceforth denominuted 
the communĩon- table. IN reaſon why this reformation met with ſuch general. 
F. gar gx hereby + prcece for making 
ſpoil'of the plate, veſtures, and rich ornaments, which belonged to the altars Fr. 


carried abroad by the proteſtants, who fled from che perſecbtions of Vary; ad 
25 their zeal had received an enereaſe from the furious cruelty of their 


againſt: the practices of the church of Rome. Their communication with Calvin 
and the other reformers, ' who followed the diſcipline and worſhip of Geneva, 
confirmed them farther in this obſtinate relMtatice ; and cho ſome of the refu- 
gees, particularly thoſe eſtabliſhed at Francfort, ill adhered to King Edward' 
lturgy, the prevailing” ſpirit carried theſe confeſſors to ſeek a fill farthe®” re- 
formation. On the acceſſion; of Elizabeth, they returned to their native coun- 
try; and being regarded with general veneration on account” of their real and 
paſt ſufferings, they veritured' to inſiſt on the eſtabſiſhirient of their projected n. 
del; nor did they want countenance from many conſiderable perſons in the 


Quyeeo's council. But che Princeſs herſelf, ſo far from beiflg-willingto deſpoil 


raligion of the fe ornaments and ceremonies, which remained in it, was of 
herſelf rather inclined to bring the public worſhip fill} nearer to the Romiſh 
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tie Newel, . had ſpoke eſa reverenrly in a ſermon, preached befere ber 2-5 
of the l be called aloud tg, him from ber cler <vindow, commanding bis, to retire, fu that eu 


2997 to return unto 1 tert. And on the other ze of her di had preached aer 
in defence 


| would have abſol the marriage of the clergy,” if Cecil had not interpoſed | 


of Parker, p. 107; 108, 109. c 
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log us wn openly gave him rhanks for hi: pains and piety. Heylin, P. 74. She... 
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| Ving ofchoſe forms und obſervances, "which, without diſtracting inen of more re- 
fined apptebenſions, t tend in a very innocent manner to allure, and amuſe, und en- 
gige the vulgar; 'She took care to have a law for uniformity ſtrictiy enacted: 
She was empomered by the Parliament to add any now .ceremiotiies which he 
— proper: And the ſhe was ſparing in the exerciſe of this prerogative, ſhe 
ued rigid in exacting an obſervanee of che eſtabliſdod laws, and in puniſning 
— — The zealots, therefore, who barboured a ſeatet antipathy to 
the epiſcopal orden, and to the whole liturgy, were obliged, in a great. ineaſutt, to 
conceal-theſe ſantiments, which wauld have been regarded; as highly audacious 
and etiminal; and they confined their avowed objections to the ſurplice, the con · 
fumation of children, the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, che ring in marriage, 
kneefing at the ſacrament, and bowing at the name of Jeſus.” So fruitleſs is it 
for ſovergigns to. watch with., a rigid, .care aver-'arthodexy, and to employ the 
ſword in raligious controverſy, that the work, . perpermally. ſenemed, ia perpetual. = 
ly.cahegin-z: and a garb, a geſture, nay, a metaphyſical or grammatical diſtinc= 
don, Aben rendered important by the diſputss of thedlegians and the zeal of the 
magiſtrate, is ſufficient to deſtroy the unixvf the church, and even the peace of ſo- 
ciety· Theſe gontroverſies had already excited ſuch ferment, among the people, 
| Fog iy Rk places they refuſed. to nent the: churches, where the habits and 
. geremonies. were uſed, would; ot ſalnte the conforming clergy, and proceeded 
fo. far.as.to revile them in the ſtreets, to. ſpit in their faces, and to uſe. chem with 
all manger of contumely +. And while the ſovereign authority checked theſe ex- 
ceſſes, the flame, was confined, not extinguiſhed; and burning fiercer from con- 
finement, it anne. to eee of; ne 
dt eee e e 3 ee 
13 have a natural averſion to epiſcopal authority, to ceremonies, rites, 
and forms, which they denominate ſuperſtition, or beggarly elements, and which 
ſeem to reſtrain the liberal effuſions of their zeal and devotion: But there was 
another ſet of opinions adopted by theſe innovators, which rendered them in 
a peculiar. manner the object of Elizabeth's averſion. The fame bold and 
_ daring ſpirit, which accompanied them in their addreſſes to the Divinity, appear- 
ed in their- political ſpeculations; and the principles A civil liberty, which, 
during ſome reigns, had been very little ayowed in the nation, and which were 
totally incompatible with the preſent exorbitant prerogative, had been ſtrongly 
* by this new ſect. W 222 
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her, carried higher, both in ſpeculation and practice, the. authority; of dhe cromns 
and the puritans (ſo theſe ſectaries were called, on. account of their pretending 
to a greater purity of worſhip and diſcipline) oould not recommend themſelves 
worſe to her favour, than by preaching up the doctrine of reſiſting or reſtraining 


princes. From all theſe motives, the Queen neglected no opportunity of depreſ- 


ſing thoſe zealous innovators z and while they were countenanced by ſome of her 
moſt favoured miniſters, Cecil, Leiceſter, Knolles, Bedford, Walſingham, ſhe 
W have thought proper to inſert in this place an account of the riſe and the 


genius of the puritans ; becauſe Camden marks the preſent year, as the period 


when they began n eee 
to our narration. 
Tus Duke en eh ay wait, awd eee 
bility; and as chere wore at preſent no princtes of the blood, the ſplendor of his 
unily, the opulence of his fortune, and the extent of his influence, had redidered racy 
im without compariſon the firſt ſubje& in England, The qualities of kiÞmind = 
| correſponded to bis high ſtation: Beneficent, affable, generous, he had acquired 
the affections of the people z prudent, moderate, obſequious, he poſſeſſed wich- 
out giving jealouſy the good graces of bis®vereign. | His grandfather and fu 
ther had Jong been regarded as the leaders of 'the"catholicsz” and this hereditary 
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rn 


attachment, joined to the” alliances of blobd, had procured him the friendſhip of 
the moſt confiderable men of that party: But as he had been educated among the = 


reformers, was ſigcerely devoted to their principles, and maintained that ſtrict de- 
corum and regularity of life, by which the proteftants were at that time . diſtin» 


guiſhed z he thereby enjoyed the rare felicity of being popular even wick the moſt 


oppoſite factions. The height of his proſperity alone was the ſource 6f his mit- 
fortunes, and engaged bim into attempts, — rms 74 
would naturally have for ever kept him at a diſtance. © ©, 

Nonkrolk was at this time a widower; and being of a e age ad des 
che Queen of Soom; tit raurikige — nrrel, that it had occurred 
to ſeveral of his friends, and thoſe of that prineeſi: Butthe firſt perſon, who, after 
ſecretary Lidington, opened the ſcheme to the duke, is ſaid'to be the ear! of Mur- 
ray, before his departur®for Scotland . That nobleman ſer before Norfolk both 


the advantage of ing tho diferentes in Sorting by an e Which would 

be ſo generally and che proſpect of reaping the ſucceMon of England; 

ae order 19 bind Norfolt' meet the fl wi Mary's, he prope hath | 
| : * 7 owns Lien, p. 36, 37, *- | 
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eg Tt. duke's daughter ſ ſhould eſpouſe the young King of Scotland. The obtaining pre- 


viouſly Elizabeth's'conſent, was regarded both by Murray and Norfolk as a cir- 
cumſtance eſſential to the ſucceſs of their project; and all circumſtances being 
adjuſted between them, Murray took care, by the means of Sir Robert Mefvil, 
to have the deſign communicated to the Queen of Scots. That princeſs replied, 
that the vexations which ſhe had mer with in her two laſt marriages, had made 
her more inclined to lead a [ſingle life; but ſhe was determined to facrifice her 
owa inclinations to the public welfare: And therefore, ſo ſoon as ſhe ſnould be 
legally divorced from Bothwel, ſhe would be determined wt {ar err of _ 
— — huſband T. % ite 
I is probable,” that Murray was not ſincere in this ee He bad two 
| motives to engage him to diſſimulation. He knew the danger, which he muſt 
run in his return thro? the North of England, from the power of the earls of 


55 Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, Mary's partizans in that country; and he 
1 dreacod an inſurrection in Scotland from the duke of Chatelrault, and the earls 0% 


Argyle and Huntley, whom ſhe had appointed her lieutenants during her ab- 
ſence. By theſe feigned appearances of friendſhip, he both engaged Norfolk to 
urite in his favour. to the northern noblemen ; and he perſuaded the Queen of 
Scots to give her lieutenants 3 Wee, advices to Wente . wee of 


+ baſtſivestwich the regent's Party l. | of en abies? wid gnot bak 156 


Tur duke of Norfolk, tho' he had ene l Eileabeck's ae Bool | 
| be previouſly obtained, before the completion of his marriage, had good reafon 
to apprehend, that he never ſhould prevail with her voluntarily to make that con- 
ceſſion. He knew her perpetual and unrelenting jealouſy againſt her heir and ri- 
val z he was acquainted with her former reluctance to all propoſals of oo 
with the Queen of Scots; he foreſaw, that that princeſs's eſpouſing a perſon of 
his power, and character, and intereſt, would give the greateſt umbrage and as 
it would then become neceſſary to re- inſtate Mary in poſſeſſion of her throne on 
ſome tolerable terms, and even to endeavour the re-eſtabliſhing her character, he 
dreaded, chat Elizabeth, whoſe politics had now taken a different turn, would ne- 
ver agtee to ſach indulgent and generous conditions. He therefore attempted pre- 
| viouſly to gain the conſent and approbation of ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable: 
nobility z and he was ſucceſsful with the earls of -PemMoke, Arundel, Derby, 
Bedford, Shrewſbury, Southampton, Northumberland, : Weſtmoreland, Suſſex $. 
The lord Lumley, and-Sir-Nicholas. Throcmorton embraced cordially:the- propo- 
"ot “ Elizabeth's declared favourite, wo had formerly 


+ Leſley, p. 40, 41. 5 + State Trials, p- 76, 78. Leſley, P. 41+ $ Leſley, 
p. 55. Oumden, p. 419. Spotſyood, p. 230. os 


entertained 
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entertain edſome views of eſpouſing Mary, willingly reſigned all his pretenſions, Chap. 
and ſeemed to enter zealouſly into Norfolk's intereſts*. There were other motives, 


e the duke, which produced this ae combination. of the 


nobility. ; f Et 
Six William Cecil, med fine} web ah molt vigilant, ee, and.pru- 


n miniſter ever known in England; and as he was governed by no views but 
the intereſts of his ſovereign, which he inflexibly purſued, his authoritY over. - 


her became every day more predominant. Ever cool himſelf, and uninfluenced 
by prejudice or affection, he checked thoſe ſallies of paſſion, and ſometimes of 
caprice, to which ſhe was ſubject; and if he failed of perſuading her in the firſt 
movement, his perſeverance, and remonſtrances, and arguments were ſure at 
laſt to recommend themſelves to her found diſcernment. The more credit he 
gained with his miſtreſs, the more was he expoſed to the envy. of her other.coun- 
ſellors; and as hg had been ſuppoſed to adopt the intereſts of the houſe, of Suf-, 
fi whole claim ſeemed to carry with it no danger to the preſent eſtabliſhmgne,. 


Queen of Scots. Elizabeth ſaw, without uneaſineſa, this emulation among 8 
courtiers, which ſerved to augment Wks authority; and tho? ſhe ſupported 
wherever matters, came to extremity and diſſipated every conſpiracy againſt him, 


particularly, one laid about this time to have him thrown into the Tower on ſome. is 


pretencę or other +, ſhe never gave him ſuch unlimited confidence as might 
enable him entirely to cruſh his adverſaries. | 


Non rol. x, ſenſible. of the difficulty, which he muſt meet with in controling 


Cecil's councils, eſpecially where they concurred with the inclinations, as well as 


intereſts of the Queen, durſt not open to her his intentions of og nes | 


of Scots; but proceeded ſtill in the ſame courſe of encreaſing his intereſt in 


kingdom, and engaging mare of , the nobility to take part in his meaſures; 1 


letter was wrote to Mary by Leiceſter, and ſigned by ſeyeral men 22 
rank, recommending, Norfolk for her huſband, and ſtipularing ; conditions f for th 
advantage of both kingdoms gon pr ularly, News the thould gi give ſufficient | 'fure! 
to Elizabeth, and the heirs body, for he free enjoyment of the cron 
England; chat a perpet petual league, offenſive ee be made 5 at 
realms and ſubjecto; thathe proteſtant religion, be eſtabliſhe bliſhed by law 


and that ſhe ſhould x PE i take that 1 "When 
eee, 1716 2 1 


with new ardour im the enecutiom of hid project ; and beſide ſecurity rho intereſts 
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enemies, in oppoſition to him, were naturally led to attach themſelves to the 


anſwer to this application, Norfolk employed himſelf 


N 


HISTORY vr "ENG LAND. 
many of the conſiderable gentry and nobility who refided at court, he wrote 
Letters to ſuch as lived at their country fears, and poſſeſſed the greateſt authority 
in the ſeveral coulities J. The Kings of France and Spain, who interefted them- 
ſelves extremely in Mary's cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted, and expreſſed their ap- 
merger of theſe meaſures d. And tho' Elizabeth's conſent was always ſuppoſed 
| vious condition to the finiſhing this alliance, it was apparently Norfolk's 
ied „when he proceeded ſuch lengths without conſulting her, to render his 
party fo rang. that it ny wired __ be in her 1 to: nr ett W 


n 5.9 


ecti's Hos 4 and that of Cecil. She 558 ſeveral date to the duke, 
by which he might learn, that ſhe was acquainted with his deſigns z and ſhe fre- 
quetitly warned him to beware on what pillow he repoſed his head f: But he 
ntver had che pridence or the courage to open to her his full intentions. Cer- 
EP of this dangerous combination was given her firſt by Leiceſter, 
- by Murray 4, who, if ever he was fincere in promoting Norfolk's 
which is 22 to be ſuſpected, had at leaſt propoſed, for his own fafery 
470 t of his 2 97 that Elizabeth ſhould, in reality as well as in appearanoe, 
be entire arbiter of che conditions, and mould not have her conſtnt extorted 
by hk confegeracy of her own. p ſubjetts,” This information gave great alarm to 
„ 5 wrt of England; "and the more fo, as thoſe intri gües Were attended with 
circumſtances, of which, it is 1 Elizabeth was vot wholly igno- 


2 

Aue the nobility a and gentry, that ral th enter into Norfolk's view 
there were many, who were zeaJoully attached to the catholic religion, who ha 
80 other defign War” chat of reſtoring Mary ro ber Uberty, and who would 
ladly, by : a combination with foreign powers, or even at the expence of a civil 
ar, have placed her on the throne of England, The earls of Northumberland 

ad V feſtmoreland, "who poſſeifed great power in the nor h, were leaders of 
e party; and che former Blog" made offer to the Sen of Scots, dy 
Dzetes, brother to lord Datres, that he would free her from con- 
| 1 ande convey. her to Scatland, or any other place, to which ſhe ſhould 
| penn gh to retire . Sir Thomas and Sir Edwarg Stanley, ons to the earl 


of Nbg Sir Sir Thark Thomas Gerard, Rolſtone, a and other gentlemen, whoſe intereſt 


R RAS 
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| beth had heard rumours of Norfolk's dealin urray ; and charged the latter to inform her of 
the whole truth, which r bee al tp ont Morey e 
folk's trial. 3k Leſley, p. 76. 7" iu 
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views, and required, that, in order ro-facilitare the execution oi the feheme, @. 
diverſion ſhould, in tlie mean time,” be made from vie ſide of Flanders $ Nur 


folk diſcouraged, and even im appearunde fupprefid,” theſe: confpiracies3 bob 
becauſe his duty to Elizabeth would ior allow kim: to Thing os effetting; bis. pure 


poſe by rebelfion ; and becauſe he foreſaw, chat, n | 


the poſſeftion' of theſe men, they would rather chooſe; for her 


of Spain, or ſome foreign prince, der nad pomer, nnen. 1. 


eftablifh che catholic religion” *:! Iu Lenisicdo bed D 293g} wok 5:41 10 ner 
Wurx men of honou# FFF 


in dangerous enterprizes, they are commonly Io tnifdfcuritts' ar to be- eriminad- 


by halves; and while they balance between the execution of their defigns/an# 
their remorſes, their fear of puniſhment! and their hope of fitdon,” chef tender 


ugmizes, ſpread againſt him; ſpoke” cbutemprügany to Fixed of die Sts 

ee le "Effare in England war more valtiabie un the revenue 
of a kingdom waſted by civil wars and facxions ; and declared, that, 1 
amuſed himſelf in his.own rentiis-courr ar Norwich atnidſt his friends and vaifals; 
he eſteemed himſelf at leaſt x petty ptince, and 3 
dition +. Finding that he did not con inice her dy theft a(ſveritions, aud hae 


he was looked on with a jealous eye by th&cotirijers, he retired to his a- „ 
without taking leave I. He ſoon after fepented of this meaſure, an ſet cut om 


his return to court, with a view of uſing every expedient to the Queen's 


s but he was met at St. Albans by Fitz-garret,” e the 
and of penſioners, by whom ne was coweyecf to Burnham, chtes wies Nom 


Windlor, where. the court then refided J.. He was ſoon after" committed to the 


Tower, under the cuſtody of Sir Henry Nevil .. Leftey, biſnop of Roß the . 
Queen of Scors's ambaſſador, was examined and confrontec with Norfolk before 
the council 5 The carl of Pembroke was confined to his own. houſe : Arundel, 
Lumley, - and Throcmorton \ were taken into cuſtõdy. The cen of Scots Fer- 
ſelf vas removed to Coventry; all acces th herwus, during ſome time, more 
ſtrictly prohibited; and the viſcount Hereford was Joined te the earls: of Serre y. 
5 and | Huntingdon, inghe office of guarding her. 


A-zUMQUR had been very generally diffuſcd in the north of an latenddd te- Infurretion. 
£7 dels, and the eat af Safe. A 
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lay in the neighbourhood of the place where Mary reſided, . 


* 


dhecelres an eaſy prey do their chemie, Tas dhe, in ofder 6 repreſs the” 
fans 


og + 
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for Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, in order to examine them; but not 
finding any proof againſt them, he allowed them to depart. The report mean- 
while gained ground daily; and many appearances of its reality being diſco- . 

vered, orders ere diſpatched by Elizabeth to theſe two, noblemen, to to appear at 
court, and anſwer for their conduct. They had already proceeded ſo fari in their ; 

criminal deſigns, that they dared not to truſt themſelves in her hands: They had 
prepited meaſures for a rebellion'; had communicated their deſign, to Mary and 
her miniſters +13: had entered into a correſpondence with the duke of Alva, go- 
vernor of the Low Countries; had obtained his pomiſe of a. reinforcement of 


over to e Chinnini Vizell, one of his mel famous captains, on pretence 
of adjuſting ſome, differences with Ache Qveon, hut! in reality witff a view of put- 
ting him at; the head of the northern rebels. The ſummons, ſent to the two 


. 114 


* earls, precipitated. the riſing itn they, were fully prepared; and Northumber- 
STE land remained in laſpence.| betyeea oppolite * When he was, informed, chat ; 
ſome, of his enemies: were on the way. with a commi on to arreſt him. He 
K horſe inſtantly, and haſtened t to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland, whom he found 
furrounded. with his friends and, .vaſſals, and geliberating with regard to the mea- 
ures, - .which, he ſhould. follow. in the preſent emer ence. "They determined to 
begin the inſuxrectiog without delay; and the gre credit of theſe two noblemen, 
Wich that zeal for the catholic religion, which fill prevailed in the neighbourhood, 
ſoon drew together multitudes of the. common | people. "They publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, in which they maintained, that they intended to attempt nothing again nft 
the Queen, to whom they yowed-unſhaken allegiance ; z and that their ſole aim was 
to re: eſtabliſh the religion of their anceſtors, to remove. evil counſellors,. and ta 
reſtore the duke of Norfolk and other faighful | Peers Ho liberty and 3 o the 
Queen's favour l. Their number amounted to four th zouſand foot and teen 
—* = hundred horſe, ac eee of all the catholics in Eng. 
5 land 4. i 14G (4,4 
. ._. Queen was noe. negligent in her defend, and ſic had b rand,” from 
| ; ons prudent and wiſe conduct,, acquired the general good will of People, the 
0 beſt ſecurity.of a ſovercign inſomuch that even the catholics in moſt e counties ex- 
5 preſſed an affection for her ſervice I.; and the duke of Norfolk himſelf, "tho? he 
had leſt. her favour, and lay in confinement, was — wanting, as far as his firu- 
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attended wich the earls of Rutland, the Jords-Huaſdan, RIS RY 
af Parham, marched againſt the rebels at the head of ſeven thouſand men, and 
found them already advanced. to. the biſhoprick of Durham, of which. they had 
taken poſſeſſion. They retired: before him to Hexham . 3 that che carl 
of Warwic and lord Clinton were advancing againſt them with a greater body: 


levin. | Weſtmgreland, received ſhelter from the chief, 
ws of ts Kr an e bn and perſuaded them to malte an 
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menſure. . 
own, naturel good ſenſe, from chat delirium, in which ſhe ſeems: to 
thrown. during her artachnees ito Rochmel, bad behaved with: ſuch 
judgment, and cn dignity, that! every, ones. who approached ber, mas. 
with her demeanor z and her friends were enabled, dei oy 


110 


el her partizans to be ative N hy her gang; and as 
+ is waz thought, could noiſe be effected hut by 
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attempts,” dangerous to the and Penne Elizabeth had reaſon to er · 
0 e tranquillity ſo long as the Scottiſh Queen remained a" priſoner in her 
„ But as this ificonvenience had been preferred to the danger of allowing 

that princeſs to'enjoy her liberty, and to ſeck relief in all the carfiolic courts of 
Europe, ĩt behoved the Queen to ſupport the meaſure which ſhe had adopted, and 

to guard by every prudent expedient againſt the miſchicfs'to which it was expo- 

ſed.” She till flattered Mary with hopes of her protection, maintained an Arabi 

guous conduct between that Queen” and het enemies in Scotland, negotiated per- 

„ petwally” concerning the terms of ber reſtoration,” made ent 'profeſſions of 

" frichdffiip to ber; and by theſe artifices' endeavoured" boch to prevent her fropr 
making any deſperate efforts for her delivery, and to ſatisfy the French and Spa- 

fiſh ambaſſadors, "who never intermitted their folicitations; ſometimes accompa- 

nied with menge, in her favour, This deceit was received Wieh the fame deckit 

by the Queeh of Scots: :* Profeſſions" of confidetite vere" returned by profeibtis 

equally fiifiticete: And while an appeitance of friendihip was fnaintimncd en both 

fides, *the'anintofity and Jealouſy, which: had long prevailed between them, 'was 

"LIP exety day becoming more inveterate and incurable. "Theſe two princefles, in ad- 
Ares, capscity, aftivity,' and ſpiri pirit, were nearly ts tatch Tor ech other; but un- 


r preſerit foHori condition} ts Wwiys! inferior in "ers 


foal condubt and diſcretion, as well s in per, te ber illultrious f e 
EEA TR and Mary wrote at dhe fame tine letters tö the regent.” The 
Orden bf Scbts defired, that her mari 3 with Borfwel' might be examined, and 

4 divorce” be legally prohounced'b them. The Queen of England give 
| Murray the choice of three conditions; that Mary ſhould be reſtored td her 

dient on Ercaiti terms] that ſhe ſhould De afldcidted>with her ſon, and the hd-. 

2 Tema oo api the regent's hank,” till the young prince ſhouk come to 

. r that ſhe" ſhould be allowed to ve at liberty as a privates 
e for in Seeland and have an honourable ſettlement made in her favour'®; 
; imiotivd's convention, in order” to deliberate on theſe propefuls of the 
| two'Qutcns, No artfwer was made by tbetn to Mary ' letter, en Pretenoë thi ſhe. 
had there maintaitſed! the ftyle of à ſovereign, addreffing herfelf to ber ſubjecls; 


. . 2 | 5 byt i in reality,” becauſe they ſaw that her Tequeſt was calculated to prepare! the 


way for 4 matriage with Norfolk, or ſome powerful Prince, who could ſupport 
her cauſe; ant" reſtore” her to the throne. They replieck to Elizabeth, Ait che 
two former conditions were 0 Gerogatury to WMelioylliabtberity ef their prince, 
what they\could-tion-ſo much as deliberate amy them: The thind-alone 
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could be the ſubje& of. treaty. It was evident, that Elizabeth, in propoſing 
conditions ſo unequal in their importance, invited the Scots to a refuſal of thoſe 
which were moſt ad vantageous to Mary; and as it was difficult, if not impaſlible, 

| to adjuſt all the terms of the third, ſo as to render it ſecure. and eligible to all par. 
8 ties, it was concluded. that ſhe was nat ſincere in any of them . | IMs 


Ir is pretended, that- Murray had entered into a private negociation with the 1570. 
Queen; to get Mary delivered into his hands 4; and as Elizabeth found the de- 
tention of ber in England fo dangerous, it is probable, that ſhe would have been 
Pleaſed, on any honourable or ſafe terms, to rid herſelf of 'a priſoner vhů⁰ e 
Her ſo much inquietude +. But all theſe projects vaniſhed by . 
the regent, Who was aſlaſſinated, in revenge of a private injury, by a gentleman Adgaſination 
of the name of Hamilton. Murray was a perſon of conſiderable vigour, ability, nn en 
and conſtancy; but tho he was not unſucceſsful, during his regency, in com- 
poſing the diſſentions in Scotland, his talents ſhone, out more -eminently. in the 
ger e ye His manners were rough and auſtere; and | _- 

he poſſeſſecd not that perfect . which e n a 1 22 
a By ve dah of gen, Stn es in former ananhy. | Mary's „ 
caſtle, mmande | by Kickaldy. of Grange, ſeemed to favour her cauſe; ak as | 
many of Principal. nobility had embraced that fide, it became probable, tho 
the people were in general averſe to ber, that her authority might again acquire 5 
dhe e 10 check irs progreſs, Elizabeth diſpatched. Saftes, with an * 

. e ee eee the rayages committed by che 

borderers. He entered Scotland, and laid waſte the lands of the Kers and Scpts, 
ſeized the caſtle of Hume, and commigted hoſtilities on all Mary's partizans, 
who, he ſaid, had offended his miſtteſs, by harbouring the Engliſh rebels,” . 
William Drury van afterwards ſent with a body of troops, and he threw dawn W 
the houſes of the Hamiltons, who were engaged in the fare faction. The Eng- © 174 
nid armies were afterwards recalled by agreement wich the Queen of Scots, who | „ 


t Spotſwood, p- 230, 231. Leſley, p. 2t. FF 1 46. eee 4 2 
by Murden's Stets Papers, publiſhed after the printing of this paſſage, it kppears, that an agree- > 
(nent kbton adobe bi and the. regent for the delivery of Mary, The Queen after - Ty 
ds ſent doyrn Killigrow id the earP'of Marre, when. regent, offering to deliver up Mary to him. 

| 1 Le do take gpod ſecurity from the regent, that that Queen ſhould be ried for her if 
= ak ae, 21 e eee D 
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promiſed thut B French troops would be introduced into — and 
thi Englim rebels moald be delivered upto the Queen dy her partizars . 
bor cho the Queeh, covering heffelf with the pretene of reveniftig het own 
quirk," fo far contributed 'ro port the "party "of the ® young" Ring, "the vas 
cautious not to decläte opetily againit the Qvern vf Ste } And mne Cven ſent a 
requeſt, Which was equal to 2 command, to the enemies of that princeſs, not 
to, elect, during ſome time, a regent in the place of Murray 5 Lenox, the 
5 . was, N choſen, F governor, NF the; tile 
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cctented Weir wütnaf anf otey, Aid Tedered eng whdte ©duntyy a fene — 4 


do Wa Uf mier I. She had nb Meercioh t6 clue the Kinga, und con. 
ſehbentry uc Intereſt "hor „Gesten to itiſtigate the © patties agaitft each prog 
bot ens was an actiderith!' effcör of her- cautiows politics,” by _ 
The Was engaged, as far as pofflble, do Keep en odd terms with the. 


Scots and en ef fene wih her, pH 
Seen . N e ne n hel ben ü ese ore: | at 4 
Tut better to th Mary ith the roſpect of an acco minodition,. 1 
$M whe . Vere felt ro ber, "with propoſals from Elizabeth 


Agherous, Youth is à captive "Qiicen © wii expect fro 
be hs, they "thereby de boxes the” ener N of finceri nee 7 19 
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of fill amaling the Queen of Scots, by the yet pony lat er throne. bee 
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to the King's cauſe, and cautious not to make conceſſions which might be preju- 
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| elfectual care to prinijde. for their future ſecurity 1 
ye EM bois he e of en, he * BY» . | 
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part ok the Englich court. It was required; that ihe Ge rap defi 


renouncing all title to the crown of England during the life-time of Elizabeth, 
| ſhould make a perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, between the k ingdomss 


that ſhe ſhould:tnarry no Epgliſhman without Elizabeth's conſent, nor any other 
perſon withdut the -conſent of the fates of Scotland ; that redteſs ſhould be made 


for the late ravages committed in England; that juſtice Thould be executed on 
the murderers of the late King ; that the young prince ſhould be ſent into Eng» - 
land to de educated there; that fix hoſtages, all of them noblemen, ſhould be 
delivered no:the Queen of England, with the caſtle of Hume, and ſore other 


fortreſs, for the ſecurity of performance *. Such were the conditions upon which 
Elizabeth promiſed to cyntribute ber cadeaveuts m the reftoration of the 


and the, Kings of France and Spain, as well as the pope, when conſultec by her, 


approved of her conduct; chiefly on account of the civil wars by which all Ru- 


eee e eee e ee eee 


giving her any aſſiſtanee . tle 


Rag eee prglked aide © Mary a plates Sab 


'with: ber ſubje@s-in Scotland ; and after ſome -realoning on that head, it wa, 


agreed, that the Queen ſhould: require Lenox, ti regent, to ſend , up commit. 
ſioners, to treat of conditions under her mediation. The partizans of Mary bouſt- 
ed; that all terms were fully ſettled with the court of England, and chat the 
Scots rebels would ſoon he conſtrained to ſubmit to the reſtoration of their ſove- 


reign : But Elizabeth. took care that theſe rumours ſhould meet with nd dit, 


and that the. ing's party ſhould not be difcouraged, nor ſin too low in their 
demands. Cecil wrote to inform the regent, that all the Qgeen of 'England's. 
propoſals, ſo far from being fixed and irrevocable, were to be diſcuſſed anew in 
the conference ; and defired him to ſend commiſſioners, who ſhould: be conſtant 


dicial 40 their party 4.. Suſſex alſo, in his letters, dropped hints to the ſame 
n ſuid to the abbot of Dunfermling, whom Lenox 

bad ſent vo the cbunt of England, that ſhe would not inſiſt on: Mary's reſtoration, 
proyided the Scots, could make:the juſtice of their cauſe appear to her ſatisfaction: 
add that even, if their teaſons ſhould! fall ſhort of full Nn os * 


fermling, - and Sir 4 a Theſe commiſſioners | 


1 5. 245. La en. 8 10 kel, p. 109, . Nr — 1 I 
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depoſed Queen. The neceſſity of Mary's affairs obliged ber to conſent to them; 
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* fconded. their arguments, with — 5 drawn from e hiſtory, 

. with the authority of laws, and with the ſentiments of many famous divines. 

The lofty ideas, which Elizabeth had entertained of, the abſolute, indeſeaſible 

night of ſovercigns, made her be ſhocked - with theſe. republicaniroples ; and ſhe | 
told the Scots commiſſioners, that ſhe was nowiſe ſatisfied withiheir: reaſons for 7 
juſtifying the conduct of their countrymen z/ and that they might e pro- 
ceed to open the conditions, which they required for their ſecurity *. They 
replied, that their commiſſon did not empower: . treat of any terms, - which 

might infringe the title and ſovereignty of their young king; but they would 

- . gladly hear whatever propoſals ſhould be made them by her majeſty. The con- 

ditions, recommended by the Queen, were not diſad vant 0 to Mary 3 but as 

the commiſſioners {till inſiſted, that they were not authorized to treat, in any 

manner, concerning the reſtoration of that . Princeſs T, the conferences were . 

cellarily at an end; and Elizabeth diſmiſſed the'- Scots: commiſſioners with in- | 
junctions, that they ſhould return, after having procured more ample powers 


from their Parliament f. The biſhop, of Roſs, complained openly to the om. 


council, that they had abuſed * miſtreſs by fair promiſes and, profeſſions ;. and 
Mary 9 was no longer at a at à loſs to judge of * infinity. By rea- 
ſon of theſe diſappointments, matters came ſtill nearer 3 
che two Princeſſes, and the Queen of, Scots, finding all. 


bopes eluded, was 


more ſtrongly. incited to make, at all kak every Bc em bor her l- | 
berty and ſecurity. 13 Tz Tx ( BA'F7 8 
Ax incident alſo he ahour this t time, which tendedi20 with the auch 


between Mary and Elizabeth, and .to/encreaſe. thy vi 
latter Princeſs,” Fope Pius the Gifth, who had 
- | deavoured' in vain to conciliate by gentle means the ends of Elizabeth, 


and jealouſy of 'the - 
1 Paul, r 


whom his predecefſor's violence had irritated, iſſued at laſt a bull of excommu- 
nication” againſt her, deprived her of all title to the crown, and abſolved her ſub- 
jects from their oaths of allegiance j. It ſeems ptobable, that this attack on 


the "Queen's authority was made in concert with Mary, who intended by chat 


means to forward the northern rebellion; a meaſure; which was at that time pro- 


jected &. John Felton affixed this bull to the gates of the biſhop of London's 


palace 3 and ſcorning eicher to fly. or deny dhe fact, he was feizcd, and. con- LE 
demney, and received the crown of bog ka 115 wed, he SL to, have 
entertaiied {> violenr an ambition . WR TERA: : Waka 
ee eee eee. 
P. 133, 136. Camiden, p. 4. „ Ir ef $ * n | 
Calcranus Life of Plus the fü. 4 Ibid, p-4as. . 
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-A'nxw/ Wliainent, after fore years interval, was Ambial a Medes 
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party, it might be expected, both from this incident end 
|  vigofous cunduct, that her authority over theft. 
hone dull Wwlolutely uncontrolahle. It was ſo in fact; yet is it remark - 
abld that it ed not without ſome ſmall oppoſition; and that | too arifing, 
chiefly 3 of real for prauiſtantiſm ; a diſpofirigp/ of the Engliſb. 
which, in extremely to e 
We ſhall. be what partieuſgr in relating the ions of this ' ſeſſion, he- 
cauſe: they ſhow, 'as wellthe extent of the royal power during that age, as the 
MN grand the genius of her government. It will be curious 
waings of the ſpirit of liberty In che Engliſh, the ca- 
V repreſſed by the ſovereign, the imperious condu@/ = 
| abt eee 
bum : Tar 
Tur Eord-keeper, Bach, e ee eiche ere end” 
the Parli nent, in the'Queett's name? that: ſhe enjoined them not to meddle with * 
er de : Suck * expreflion'y by which he probably meant, 
Queen ringe and the. ſucteſnon, about / which hey had 
ble: For as to the other great points of government“ 
war, or foreign negotiations: no Parliament in that age ever _ 
under conſideration, or eee in rn Particular tbe 
neee en: F e W 200088 Bo. 
t the puritens Far fo CPE Eves bills for d Hr. 
deer heſü sas 8 fn religidF but they had not deen able to prevail in any. one: of _ 
them 4. This“ fouſe of commons had fat a very few days, when Stricland;; 4 
metnber, revived one of the bills, that for the amendment of the liturgy l. De 
chief objection, whiehb-he mentioned, was the ſign. of the crebs in baptiſm, Ade. 
ther member added, the knreling at the ſactament; and remarked, that if a poſs. 
ture of humiliation was requiſite in that act of devotion, it were better, that the 
communicants ſhould throw themſelves proſttate on the a, in AI OI. - 
the'wideſt diſtance from former ſuperſtition- -. PET e, 
Rexicion' was a Point, of which Elizabeth was, if potible, fill db - 
| 05 than gf matters ef fate. She pretended that, in quality of ſuptems head ort 
governor of the „mne was fully empowered, by her pretogative-alone, to 
'- _ decide all queſti 8 might ariſe with regard to doctrine, diſcipline, or wor- . 
ip; and ſhe never would . her Parliaments ſo much as to take theſe points 
r D'Ewer, p. 141. 5 t This. p. 185. _ | Ibid. p. 156, 1 £:-4-N We 
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by | the rage of the ' pope againſt her, was become fill fs IM 


che Queen's popularity: 
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1.11 into eonfiderition . This esc ee ect 6 bew cn” this pic : The 

27". ereafurer of the hduſhold, the“ he allowed, that any hereſy mig be 
250 en by Pirkament, (a conceſſion which” ſeems to have been 
ed; fince the gc. Inveſting the crown with the lupremacy, or 
ct prerogative; gave the ſovereign full power to reform 
ame, chat it belonged to the Queen alone, ab head of the urch, to 
ute very queſtiqg of ceremony in chi +. — — 
=: argument; inſiſted on of the Queon's ant fad, that the 
5: houſe might, from' former mples, having takey warning not to meddle with 
Ah t , ſuch matters. One Piſtor oppoſed theſe remonftrances f the courtieds.” He was 
b . ſcandalized, he ſaid, that affairs of ſuch infinite con iz deli 6 


/ - * making the fign of the frofs) ſhould be paſſed over 

be added, concern the ſalvation of our ſouls, rs TAY 
deeply than the monarchy of the whole world.” bg) 

- _ thareſt were all but terrene, yea trifles in compariſon; 


Subſidies, crowns, kingdoms, he knew een 
* the balante with ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakalfte importance t. Tho che zeal of 
. this member ſeems. to have been highly appro d of, the -AW 
; - the prerogative, voted upon the queſtion, that agfietition ff 
ber majeſty, ir Se eee farther Ws Bi ill 
„„ e | 
| Mavens noold probably have reid here, hd nets 
f offended with Stricland's preſumption, in moving the bill for vp 
m_ „ that ſhe ſent for bim to the council, and pro ibited him thenceforth to 
 Appear-in- the houſe of commons 4. That aft ef po was too viglant even for 
chis ſuhmiſſjve Parliament to endure. Carleton took notice of the Matter, com- 
- plained kat the liberties gf che houſe were violated 1 obſerved thar Stricland was 
1 d private man, but repreſented a mukitude; and: moved, that be might be 
ene for, will if he was guilty of any offence, might anſwer for it at che bar f 
the houſe, which he infinuated to be the only competent tribunal . Telverton 
— the principles of liberty wich fill greater boldneſs. Hie ſaid, that the 
precedent was dangerous: And tho' in this happy time of lenity, among o many 
Sed and donoyrable perſonages as were at preſent inveſted, with authority, no- 1 
rn e r | 
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forced even on the ground of. the preſent permiſion. He addi Gee, G . 
not treaſonable or which implied oo much derogation of the imperial ctomn, might, 157% | PI, 
without offence, be introduced into Parliament; where every queſtion that con- HL 
cerned the community, muſt be conſidered, and where even the right of the 
crown itſelf muſt finally be determined. He remarked, that men fat not in that 
houſe in their. private capacities, but as elected by their country. ; and tho'-it. was 
proper, that the prince ſhould: retain, his prerogative, yet was that prerogative 
limited by law: As the ſovereign could not Aae Hays: n 
he break them, merely from his own authority. 2 
Tus principles were popular, and noble, and generous; bi ate | 
tion of them was, at that time, ſome what new in England: And the courtiers' 
were more warraiitediby preſent practice, when they advanced a contraey doctrine. 
The treaſurer warned che houſe to be cautious in their proceedings 3 neither to 
venture fatther than their aſſured warrant might extend, not hazard their good 
opinion with her Majeſty in any doubtful cauſe. The member, he ſaid, whom. 
they. required, was not detained on account of any liberty of ſpeech, but for E · 
hibiting a bill in the houſe againſt the prerpgative of the Queen: ren ed 
was not to he tolerated. And he concluded with obſetving, that even f| 
made in that houſe n and examined by the fovereign f. Orr. | 
another member, chat the ſovereign's prerogative” is not ſo much 2 8 
diſputable, and the ſafety of the Queen is the ſafety of the ſobjects. He 4 
added, . thaty, in queſtiogs of divinity, every man was for his inſtruction to re- 6 
| pair to his ordinary; and be ſeems to infinuate, that the biſhops themſelves, for 
their inſtruction, muſt repair to the Queen . Mr. Fleetwood obſerved, that, in 


not to go farther t 7 0 

ſpeaker himſelf was ee with another ee and the houſe 0 . 

other remedy than a like ſubmillive.applicarion. - He adoſſed the houſe to have | 
recourſe. to the ſame expedient; and not to preſucne, either to ſend fogtheir mem - Hh 
ber, or demand him as of right J. During this ſpeech, thoſe members of thee © 

* council who ſat in the houſe, whiſpered. together; upon which the ſpeaker, ; 
moved, that the. houſe ſhould make ſtay of ieee A motion 


* D'Ewes, p. 175176. . * r 1 * * p. hs 5 
. IV. | % | R 15 ö 


bis memory, he knew 3 man. who, in the fifth af the preſent Queen, had been 
called to account for _ in the houſe. But leſt this example ſhould be 5 : 15 
ſeemed too recent, he would inform them, from the parliament ralla, that is 
the reign of Henry the fifth, a biſhop was committed to priſon by the King's. 0 >. 

command, on account of his freedom of ſpeech ;/ and the Parliament preſumed * 
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y complied with, The Queen, 4inding that the experiment: 
2 was likely to excite 4 great commotion, ſaved her honous 
by this filence of 1he houſe ; and that the queſtion might no more be teſameu, 


| the {ent ear cup e Sachen her permiſſion o give di. nee in. Paoli 


megit ®, 
 Noywremtanvinc ths bene Mom a seen "ths eval 66 
ſill engaged them to continue the diſcuſſion of thoſe other bills which regarded 


religion; but they were interrupted by à fill} more arbitrary proceeding of the 
Queen, in which the lords condeſcended to be her mftrument. That houſe feng 


a meſſage to the commons, defiring that a commintee might attend chern. Some- 
membeſs were accordingly appointed for that purpoſe; and the upper houſe in- 


_ formed them, that the Queen's majeſty being informed of che articles of x 


tion which they had canvaſſed; approved. of them, intended to publiſh 


and to mike the biſhops execute them, by virtue of her regal authority, as ſu- 
.  premie head of the church of England: But that ſhe would not permit them to- 


be treated of. ja Parliament +. The hduſe, tho' they did not entirely ſtop pro- 


_ __ __ credingy on account of this injunction, — nin o25127 207" pena 
; Havginy trearment; and in che iſſue all their bills came to nothing- 


A NMorien; made by Robert Bell, a puritan, been 


ſw: ed to 4 company of merchants at Briſtol . gave alſo occaſion. to ſome remark- 
_ able incidents. © The Queen, Tome days after the motion was made, ſent her or- 
ders by the mouth of the ſpeaker, commanding the houfe to ſpend little time 8 


in motions, and to avoid long ſpeeches. All the members underſtood that ſhe 
had been offended, becauſe a matter had been moved which ſeemed to touch her 
prerogative F. Fleetwood accordingly ſpoke of this deficate fubject. He ob- 
ſerved, that che Queen had a prerogative of granting patents; that to queſtion - © 
the validity of any patent, was to invade the royal prerogative ; that all foreign 


cradle was entirely ſubjeted to the pleaſure of the ſovereign; that even che ſtatute 


gave Nberty of romtnerce, admitted of all prohibitions from the crown; 


and that the prince, when he granted an excluſive patent, only employed the 
power veſted in him, and prohibited all others from dealing in any particular 
branch of commerce. He quoted the Clerk of the Parliament's book, to prove, 


wat vo man ght ſpeak in Parliament of the ſtatute of wills, unleſs the King 
firſt gave Heende 3 becauſe the royal prerogative in the wards was thereby touch- 
ed. © He thewed Hkewiſe the ſtatutes of Edward the firſt, Edward the third, and 
wan: ere a. 8 e ne n eee the'fixth's 
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fuel. He endeavoured to prove, the motion made by Bell, to be a vain de- 
vice, and perilous to be treated of; ſince it tended to the derogation of the pre- 
rogative imperial, which, whoever ſhould attempt ſo. much as in fancy, could. 


not, he ſaid, be otherwiſe accounted than an open enemy. For what difference 


is there betwoen ſaying, that the Queen is not to uſe the privilege of the crown, 
and ſaying that ſne is not Queen ? And tho? experience has ſhewn ſa. much cle - 
rr 
it is not good to ſport or venture too much with princes. 

of the fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation, that all —— 
ſhould depart rr aſtrued to 
be homs; and by this apologue he ſeems to inſinuate, that even thaſe who. beard | 
or permitted ſuch dangerous ſpeeches, would nat themſelves be entirely free from 
danger. He deſired them to beware, leaſt, if they meddled farther with theſe 
matters, the Queen might look to her own power, and finding herſelf able ta 
ſuppreſs their challenged liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imi- 
P YT 
weber. and? 

| To? this ſpeech gave ſome diſguſt, LI oo os. 5 
dur dun Ur A deen anifieck d aceping of d Bt and of the member 
who made the motion: They never had other purpoſe, than to repreſent thei? 
grievances in due and ſeemly form unto her majeſty. But; in a ſubſequent de. 
date, Peter Wentworth, a man of a ſuperior free ſpirit, called chat ſpeech an in» 
ſult on the houſe ; noted Sir Humphrey's diſpoſition to flattet and fam on the 


prince ; compared him to the camejeon, which can change ittelf inte all cles 


except white; and recommended to the hauſe, a due care of liberty of ſpeech, 
and of the privileges of Parliament T. It appears, on the whole, that the mor 
tion againſt the excluſive patent had no effe&. Bell, che member , who- fieſt in- 
troduced it, was ſent for by the council, and was ſeverely reprimanded for his 
temerity. He returned to the houſe with ſuch an amazed countenance; that all 
the members, well informed of the-reaſon, were ſtruck with terror; and during 
ſome time, no one durſt riſe to ſpeak of any matter of importance, for fear f 
giving offence to the Queen and the council. Even after the-fears of the com · 
EEE OI 
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Wa by employing moſt of their. diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they- ſhowed 


their conſcious terror of the rod which was hanging over them. * Wherever any 


delicate point was touched, tho' ever ſo gently; nay, ſeemed to be apptoached, | 
tho? at ever ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper. ran about the houſe, The Queen 


vill be offended ; the council will be extremely diſpleaſed: ” And by theſe ſur- 


mixes men were warned of the danger to which they expoſed themſelves, It is 
remarkable, that the patent which the Queen defended with ſuch imperious vio- 
| lence, was contrived for the profit of four courtiers, and was attended with the 


utter ruin of ſeven or eight thouſand of her induſtrious ſubjects . . 
Tavus every thing which paſſed the two houſes, was extremely refpeſtfu) and 

ſubmichve; yet did the Queen think it incumbent on her, at the concluſion of 

the ſeſſion,” to check, and that with great ſeverity, thoſe feeble efforts for liberty, 


which had appeared in the motions and ſpeeches of ſome members. The lord 
keeper told the commons, in her majeſty s name, that, tho! the majority of the 

lower houſe had ſhewed themſelves, in their proceedings, diſcreet. and dutiful, 
yet a few of them had diſcovered a contrary character, and had juſtly merited 
the reproach of audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous : Contrary to their duty, 
both as ſubjects and /parliament-men, nay contrary to the. expreſs injunctions 
given them from the throne at the beginning of the ſeſſion; injunctions, which 


; it might well haye become them to have better attended to; they had preſumed 


ts call in queſtion her majeſty's grants and prerogatives. But her majeſty, warns 
ſtzem, that. ſince they will thus wilfully forget themſelves, they are otherwiſe to 


be admoniſhed: Some other ſpecies of correction muſt be found for them; ſince 


neither the commands of her. majeſty, nor the example of their wiſer brethren, 
can reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and pre ſumptuous folly, by which they are 
_ thus led to meddle with what no. eee to __ Ang parts not nile | 
| the, compaſs of their, underſtanding f. 1 7 l S tte 6 
In all theſe tranſactions appears clearly ee which Elizaberh/ Fei en- 


tertained of the duty and authority of Parliaments. They were · not to canvaſs 
any matters of ſtute : Still leſs were they to meddle with the church. Queſtions 


of eithet kind were far above their reach, and were appropriated to the prince 
lone, or to thoſe councils and miniſters with whom he was pleaſed to entruſt 
them. What then was the office of Parliaments? They might give directions 
For the due tanning of leather, or milling of cloth; for the preſervation of phea- 


ſants and partridges; for the reparation of bridges and high- ways; for the pu- 
niſhment.of vagabonds or common beggars. Regulations concerning the police 
of _ eee came properly under their inſpect ion: and the laws N this kind 
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ee if not a greater, — 
thoſe derived ſolely from the proclamations of the ſovereign. - Precedents or re- 
ports could ſix a rule for deciſions in private property, or the puniſhment of 
crimes ; but no alteration ot ionovation in the munĩeipal la / could proceed ſrom 


oe 


any other ſource than the Parliamerit 3, not-would: the courts of juſtice be induet d 


to change their eſtabliſhed practice by an order of council. But the moſt ae- | 


ceptable part of parliamentary tranſactions was the granting of ſubſidies ; the 
attainting and puniſning the obnoxious nobility, or any miniſter. of ſtate after his 


fall; the countenaneing ſueh great efforts of power, as might be deemed ſome- 


what exceptionable, when they proceeded. entirely from the ſovereign· Tbe te- 


dre ſs of grievances, was ſometimes promiſed to the people bur ſeldom could have 


place, while it was an eſtabliſhed rule; that the prerogatives of the eroun muſt 


not be abridged; or ſo much as queſtioned and examined in Parliament. Even 


tho' monopolies and exeluſwe companies had already reached an enormous height, 
and were every day encreaſing, to the deſtruction of all liberty, and extinction of 
all induſtry; it was criminal in a member to propoſe, in the ee meas 


rann application againſt any of them. . 
Tus maxims of government were not kept ſecret by — ee 18 


over by any faiffappearances or plauſible pretences. They were openly avowed: 
in her ſpeeches and meſſages to Pafliament; and were accοpanied with all the 


haugbtineſs, nay ſometimes bitterneſs of expreſſion; which the meaneſt ſervant 
could look for from his offended maſter. Vet notwithſtanding this conduct, 
Elizabeth continued to be the moſt popular ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſceptre: - 


of England; becauſe the maxims of her reign were conformable to the principles 


of the times, and to the opinion which was generally entertained with rrgurd to 


the conſtitution. The continued encroachments of popular aſſemblies on Eliza 


beth's ſucceſſors have ſo changed our ideas of theſe matters, that the paſſages 


above - mentioned appear do us extremely curious, and even at. firſt ſurptiing: 
but they were ſo little remarked, during the time, that neither Camden; tho a 
contemporary writer, nor any other hiſtorian, has taken any notice of them. 80 
abſolute was the authority of the crown, that the precious ſpark of liberty had 
been kindled, and was preſerved, by the puritans alone; and it Was to this ſect, 


whoſe principles appear ſo frivolous, and habits ſo. ridiculous, that the Engin 


owe the whole freedom of their conſtitution. Actuated by that zcal which be- 
longs to innovators, and by the courage which enthuſiaſm inſpires; they hazarded 
the utmoſt indignation' of their ſovereign; and employing all their induſtry to 
be elected into Parliament y à matter "Bok e while a ſeat was 8 
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Chap, Ä they firſt acquired ham dene be 5 ee 
257% and cken obtained an aſcendant over the church and monarch). 5 


TY Tur following were the'ptindpat* laws enaRted this ſefion of Parliament. Je 
3 | was declared trafen, during che lifetime of the Queen, to affirm, that ſhe was 
not inte lawful overeign; or that any other poſſeſſed a better title, or chat ſhe was 
A a heretic ſchffmatic, or infidel,” or tharthe laws and ſtatutes cannot limit and de- 
1 termine the right of the crown and the fucceffor thereof: To maintain in writing 
. or printing, thar any perſon; extept the natur, ue of her body, is or ought to 

be the Qucen's heir or ſueceſſor, Tobjeaed the perſon and all his abetrors, for 
the firſt'offence, to impriſonment during a year, and to the forfeiture of half their 

goods: The ſecond offenoe ſubjected hem to the penalty of a premunire T. 

_ This law was plainty kevelled apainſt the Queen of Scots and her partizans; and 
implied atr'avowal, that Eſizabeth never intended to declare her ſucceſſor. It 
may be noted, that the uſual phraſe of iaceful uv, which the Parliament thought 
indecent towards the Queen, as if ſhe could be ſuppoſed to have any other, was 

1 Changed imo that of natural iſſue.” hut this alteration was the ſource of great ri- 
1 dicule during the time; and ſome perſons ſuſpected x deeper deſign, as if Leiceſter 
3 intended, in caſe of the Queen's death, . b eee, 
"2 affirm that he was her offspring Þ. - {40 2366 ot RS 40 
185 Te was alſo enacted, that i ſhall publith/abſolutions or . 
1 reſoripts of the pope, or ſhall by means of them reconcile any man to the church 
of Rome ſuch offenders, as well as thoſe who were ſo reconciled, ſhould be 
guy of eccaſon;” Tbe penalty of a premunire was impoſed on every one who 
imported any u Dri, crucifix, or ſuch other implement of ſuperſtition, con- 
ſecruted by che pope$. The former laws againſt taking intereſt, which was de- 
_ nominated uſury, were enforced by a'new ſtatute 4. A ſupply of one ſubſidy 
auc to fifteentlis was granted by Parllfiment. The Queen, as ſhe was deter- 
mini to yield to them none of her power, was very cautious of aſking them 
for any ſapplies,” She endeavoured, either by a rigid frugality to make her ordi- 
naty revenues foffice for the neceſſities of the crown, or ſhe employed her prero- 
| — ty we granting eee! bu er 
ene Elizabeth poſſeſſed. ſuch MY x te” over der pe be. 
3 and ſuch Extenſive influence over her people; wo; during u courſe of thirteen 
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Gr this ſefion,, asg bebe c four eee eee Wan Pr: 
Lament. DEwes, p. 181. Ein groþable thas the member had no other view but the privilege of 
being free from arreſts, 


| 3 „13 Elia. c. 14. 1 Camden, p. 436. § 13 Eliz. c. 2. 4 wid. c. 8. 
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years, the had been able to maintain the public tranquillity, which was only in». Chap, JL, 
errrupted by the haſty and dl · ooncerded ĩnſurrection of the North ſbe n fill '577) 
kept in great anricty, and felt her chrone perpetually totter under en-. be 
violent commotions,. eneted in France and the Low Countries, as well ain ,EẽG2 
hand, feemed in one view to ſecure her againſt any diſturbanoe ; but they @rved; 
on more reflection; to inſtruct her in the danger of her ſituatian ; when the re | 2 
marked, thac England, no leſs than theſe neighbouring countries, contained the =, - - 
mhm 5 
tolerance and animoſity of the oppoſite ſectaries. w Atty at 4 
Tux league formed at Bayonne in e tes Rags of the protec Cint wan of =o 
Py had not been concluded fo fecrerly but intelligenceof it had reached Conde, * — 
Coligni, and the other leaders of the-hugonots ; and Bading, that the meaſures 
of the court agreed with their ſuſpicions; they determined to prevent the” cruel = 
perfidy of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before the catholies were a + 
the danger. "The hogbeides; tho' diſperſed over che whole kingdom formed a | 9 
kind of ſeparate empire; and being cloſely united, as well by their religious | 3 
zeal, as by the dangers,” to which they were perpetually erpoſod, they ohe tl + * 3 


with entire ſubmiſſion the orders of their leaders, and were rendy om d 

alarm to fly to arms. The King and Queen - mother were Ming in grear ſecurity - 

at Mongeaux in Brie; when they found themſelves ſurrounded: by 'proteſtatit 

troops, which had ſecretly marched thither from all-quartersz and had not a body 

of Swiſs come haſtily to their relief, and conducted them wich great intrepidity - 

to Paris, they muſt have fallen, without reſtſtance, into the hands of the male 

contents. A battle was afterwards fought in the plains of St. Dennis, where, tho? . — 

the old conſtable Montmorency, the general of the catholics; was killed bombe. 

ing bravely at the head of his troops, the hugonots were finally defeated. Conde n 
collecting his broken troops, and receivigh a ſtrong reinforcement! from the Ger- 

man proteſtants, appeared again in the field; and laying fiege-to Chartes, a place 

of great importance, obliged the court to agree to a nem accommodatinn. Sun 88 

was the mutual animoſity: of theſe religioniſts, that, even had the leaders on both 

ſides been ever fo ſincete in their intentions for peace, and repoſed ever ſo great 

confidence in each other, it would have been difficult to have retained the people 5 5 

in tranquillity; moch more, | where ſuch extreme jealouſy prevailed, and where ; © + I 

the court employed every pacification as a ſnare for their enemies. A plan was "> 

had for ſeiving the perſon of the prince and admiral z ' who harrowly eſcaped to - 1 
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$117, © were renewed with greater fury than ever, and the parties became iſtill more ex · 


"Ir 


aſperated-apainſt each other. The young duke of Aryoy, brother to the King, 
 cothmanded'the-forces-of che catholies ; and fbught in 1369 4 great battle at 
Jarnue witk the hugonots, where the: prince of Conde uss killed, and his army 


' , defeared;* This diſcomfiture,' with the loſs of ſo great a leader, reduced not the 


- hugotiorsto deſpair, The admiral; till ſupported the cauſe; and having placed 
at the head of the proteſtants, the prince of Navarre, then ſixteen years of age. 
and the young prince of Condẽ; he encouraged: the party rather to periſh bravely 
in the field, than ignominiouſly by the hands of the executioner. He collected 
ſuch numbers, ſo determined to endure: every extremity, that he was. enabled to 
make head againſt the duke of Anjou; and being ſtrengthened by a; pew rein- 
forcement of Germans, he obliged that prince to retreat and te divide his forces. 
Coligni chen laid ſiege to Poitiers; and as the eyes of all France were turned on 
this cnterptiae, the duke of Guiſe, .emplous of the renown, which, his father had 
acquited by the defence of Merz, threw himſelf into the place, and ſo animated 
the garriſon by his valour and conduct, that the admiral was obliged to raiſe,the 
bege. Such was the commencement. of that unrivalled fame and grandeur, after- 
wards mere by: this drive of Guile, -. The attachment, Ghich all the catholics 
immediately rrangferred.to the ſon; and men pleaſed 
. comparing all the great and heroic qualities, which ſeemed, in a 
— Hg in that family. Equal in affability, in munificence, in ad- 
dreſs, in eloquence, and in every quality, which engages the affections of men; 
equal alſo in valour, in conduct. in enterprize, in capacity; there ſeemed only 
this difference between them, chat the ſon, educated i in more turbulent times, and 


| "OE 1 finding a greater diſſolution of all law and order, exceeded the father i in ambition 


and temerity, and was engaged in enterprizes ſtill more deſtryQtive | to the autho- 
rity of his ſovereign, and to the repoſg gf his native country. 0 
_ | ++ E142anzrn, who kept her attention fixed on the civil commqtiong of gi 
was nowiſe Pleaſed with, this new riſe of her enemies, the Guiſes; and being 
anxious for the fate of the proteſtants,- whoſe intereſts; were connected with her 
oven *, ſhe was engaged, notwithſtanding her averſion againſt all rebellion, and 
all oppoſiton 10 the will of the ſovereign, to give them ſecretly ſome aſſiſtance. 
Beſides employing her authority with the German princes, ſhe ſent money to the 
Queen of Navarre, and received; ſome jewels as pledges for the loan, And the 
permitted Henry Champernon to levy, and tranſport over into France; a a, regi- 
ment of an hundred gentlemen volunteers; among whom Walter Raleigh, then 
* 3 xounſt man, began to b himſelf i in chat great ſchool of ä Va- 
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difficulty of ſubſiſting them, fought with the duke of Anjou, the battle of Mon- 


contour in Poictou, where he was wounded and defeated. The court of France,. 


notwithſtanding their frequent experience of the obſtinacy of the hugonots, and 
the vigour of Coligni, vaialy flattered themſelves that the force of the rebels 
was at laſt finally annihilated ; and they neglected farther preparations againſt a 
foe, who, they thought, could never more become dangerous. They were ſur- 
prized to hear, that that leader had appeared in another quarter of the kingdom 5 
had encouraged the young princes, whom he governed, to equal conſtaney ; had 
aſſembled an army; had taken the field;, and was even ſtrong enough to threaten 
Paris. The public finances, diminiſhed by the continual diſurdets of the king- 
dom, and waſted by ſo many fruitleſs military enterpriaes, could no longer bear 
the charge of a new armament ; and the King, notwithſtanding his extreme ani - | 
moſity againſt the hugonots, was obliged, in 1 570, to conclude an accommogation 


with them, to grant them a pardon, ſor mae ee eee, for. - f 


liberty of conſcience. 8 . 


Tno' eee eee of Thea 3 


reconciled to his rebellious ſubjects and this accommodation, like all the forego- 
ing, was nothing; but a ſnare, by which the perfidious' court had projectei to 
deſtroy at once, without danger, all its formidable enemies. As the two young 
princes, che admiral, and all the leaders of the hugonots, inſtructed by paſt ex- 
perience, diſcovered an extreme diſtruſt of the King's intentions, and kept them- 
ſelyes in ſecurity, at a diſtance, all poſſible artifices were employed; to remove - 
their apprchenſions, and convince them of the ſincerity of the new councils, which 

ſeemed to be embraced. © The terms of the peace were ſtrictiy obſerved to them 3 


the toleration was regularly maintained all attempts, made, by the zealous catbo- | 


lics to infringe. it, 5 pled eee. and ho- 
nours were beſtowed on the Fr. nobility among the proteſtants and the King 
and council. every where declared, chat, tired of civil qiſorders, aig e ee N 
the impoſſibility af forcing, men s conſciences, they were e 
to alloy every one the free-exerciſe of his religion. W Wo 

- Aon. the ather antifices, employed to „ 8 
Charles aſſected to enter into cloſe ,connexians with Elizabeth; and as it ſeemed 
nat the, intereſt a France to farward the union of the two kingdoms of Great . 
ritain, that pringeſs dhe mare eaſily flattered berſelf, that the French monarch 
d prefer ber friendſhip to that of the Queen of Scots. The better to deceive 
r, 7, propoſal of maine were made ber wel the duke or Anon, 9 


A; Camden, p. 423: | | - 
f | whoſe 
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Chen an. whoſe | [wer beauty, and reputation F6r valour might 0 be ſuppoſed to 
recommend him to a woman, who had appeared not altogether indifferent fo theſe 


endowments. '' The Queen immediately founded on this offer the project of deceiv- 


ing the court of France; and being intent on the artificè of that ſcheme; ſhe laid 
blerſelf the more open to be deceived:: Negotlations were entered into with regard 


to the marriage; terms of the contract were propoſed; difficulties ſtarted and re- 


moved and the two courts, equally inſincere, tho“ not equally criminal, ſeemed 
to approach everyday nearer to each other' in their demands arid conceſſions. The 
gteat obſtacle ſeemed to lie in "adjuſting the differences of religion; becauſe 


Elizabeth, who recommended toleration to Charles, was determined not to grant 


it in her 6wn dominĩons, not even to bet huſband; and the duke of Anjou 


feemed unwilling to ſobmit, for the der off intereſt, to 0 , ee en an 
apoſtacy wy, gie ty en | 4 1 „ 21 an a | 


Tax attificial poliries of Elizabeth Aber iel ſo much in aby banaler 


as in thoſe WHieh were conjoined with! her eoquetry:; wand as her Character in 
this particulat was generally known, the court of France thought that they" might, 
without danger of forming any final concluſion, venture the fatther in their con- 


ceſſions/ ahd: offers to her. The Queen alſo had other motives for diflimulation.: 
Beſides the advantage of diſcouraging Mary's partizans by the proſpect of an.al-: 


The lance between France and England, her ſituation with Phmip demanded her ut - 
moſt vigilance-and: attention; and tie preſent revolutiona in the Low Countries 
_ made! her glad. wp ag: herſelf even with 1995 e . e 
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che beginiitig, penetrated into! che Low Counties 7 ahd as/thele provinces mains! 


rained a very” extenſive commetce, the bad eat received from every king⸗ 
dom, with” Which they correſpotided; 4 4 kincture of religious. innovation. An 


opinion at that time prevailed,” which had been 2 zgalouſly pro ted be the 
prieſts; and implicitiy received by fovereigis, that 1 5 — was, Cl biefy Connected 
with rebellion, And that every great or violetit alteratioꝶ inthe Ehörcft i Babe! 


| like revolution in the ſtate and'tivil” government; The förwardt Zeal of the 
reformers would Teldotn: Mlow: them to wait the conſent of che magiſlzate- to their 


innovations ; they became leſa dutiful when they were oppoſed. ind perſecuted 


_ and tho* their pretended ſpitit of reaſoning and enquny was in reality, monly the 


© greateſt part of them, nothing but a new ſpecies of implieit faithy: the prince'took! | 
che alan as if een could be ſecure from the remerity of their'reſearcher. 
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The emperor Charles, who propoſed — his auchloy: Ale the pretence Chap. III. 
of defending the catholio faith; eaſily adopted theſe: political principles; and not- . 
withſtanding the limited prerogative, which he poſſeſſed” in the Netherlands; the | 
publiſhed the-moſt!/arbirrary, i ſevere, and tyrannical edicts againſt the ptoteſtaßts, 
and he took care that the execution of them ſhould be no leſs violent and ſangyui- 
nary. He was neither cruel nor bigotted in his natural diſpoſition ; yet an hiſto- | 
rian, celebrated for moderation and caution, has computed, that, in the ſeveral per- 99 
ſecutions, promoted by that monarch, no leſs than an hundred thouſand perſo s 
periſhed by the hands of the executioner *.-/' But theſe ſevere remedies, ſo 1 
far from anſwering the purpoſe intended, had rather ſerved to augment the 3 
numbers as well as zeal of the reformers; and the magiſtrates of the, ſeveral 

towns, ſeeing no end of thoſe barbarous executions, felt their humanity rebel! 
againſt their principles, Annen, „„ 
r al I HANG ot an Wn" ew 2 J 


140 


Wnurn Philip ſueceeded to his father's Some the Fam; were jutly 
demi with new apprehenfions ;' leſt their prince, obſerving the lenity of the 
magiſtrates, ſhould take the execution of the edits from ſuch remiſs hands, and 
ſhould eſtabliſh-the inquifiricn in the Lo Countries, accompanied with all the ini- 
| quities' and barbarities which attended it in Spain, The ſevere and unrelenting 
character of the man his profeſſed attachment to Spaniſh/ manners, the*inflexible 
bigotry of his principles; all theſe circumſtances encreaſed their terror: And mW 
when he left the Netherlands, with a 'known intention never to return, the di. 
guſt of the inhabitants was extremely” augmented, and their dread of theſe tyfnn * 
nical orders; which their! ſovereign, ſurrounded wich Spaniſh miniftert, would © af 
iſſue from his cabinet of Madrid. He left the ducheſs of Parma governem 4 , 
the Low Countries; and the natural good ſenſe and good temper of that princeſs, _ - 
had ſhe been entruſted with the ſole power, would have preſerved the' ſubmiſſion 
of thoſe opulent provinces which were loft from that refinement of treacherd 
and datbarous politics, on which Philip ſo highly valued himſelf” The Fleming 
found, that rho name alone of regent remained wirh the ducheſs ; that cardinal s 
Granville poſſeſſed entirely the King's confidence; chat attempts were every "I 4 
made on their liberties; that a reſplution was taker never more to aſſemble be 
ſtates z that new diſhopricks>werv'arbirrarily erected, in brder tö etiforce the ere. 
cution of the" perleduting eticte; aud chat Ch the whble,/ They muſt make ac- 5 
count of: being reduced to the condition of a province under the Spaniſh mo. 
anne ne of the robiliry gave countenatice to the ar g of tlie | 
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ſhowed a ſtrong diſpoſition to revolt. | Aſſociations were formed, tutmmultuary 
petitions preſented; bames of diſtinction aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed ; 
and the current of the people, impelled by religious zeal, and irritated by feeble 
reſiſtance, roſe to ſuch a height, that in ſeveral towns, particularly in Antwerp, 
| they made an open. invaſion, on the eſtabliſhed worſhip, pillaged the | churches 
and monaſteries, broke the i imer and 1 neee gf 
orders. B's 


<4 , ö and.abe 


counts Egmont and Horn; were alarmed with theſe excefies, to which their own 
diſcontents had at firſt given countenance and ſeconding the wiſdom. of the go» 
verneſs, they ſuppreſſed thoſe dangerous infurre&ions, puniſhed the ringleaders, 
and reduced all the provinces to a ſtate of order and ſubmiſſion. Bur Philip 
was not contented with the re- eſtabliſnment of his antient authority: He con- 
ſidered, that provinces, ſo remote from the ſeat of government, could not be 
ruled by a limited prerogative; and that a prince, who muſt entreat rather than 
command, would neceſſarily, when he reſided: hot among the people, feel ever 
day a diminution of his power and influence. , He determined, therefore, to 


5; p «]7 ty; abbey any he 


privileges of the Low Country provinces ; and for ruling them thenceforth with 


„ military and arbitrary authority. In the execution of this violent deſign, he 


employed a man, who was a proper inſtrument in the hands of ſuch a tyrant. 
Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, had ben educated entirely amidſt arms 4 
and having attained a conſummate knowledge in the military art, bis habits led 
him t0 transfer into all government the ſevere diſcipline of a camp, and to con- 
ceive no meaſures between prince and ſubject but thoſe of rigid command and 

implicit obedicnce. This general, in 1568, conducted from Italy to the Low 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards ; and his avowed animoſity to 

the Fleming#, with his known character, track that whole people with: terror 
and conſternation. k belongs not to our ſubject ta relate at length thoſe. vi- 
dlences, which Alva's natural barbarity, ſteeled by reflection, and aggravated by 
 Infolence, exerciſed on thoſe floutiſhing provinces. It ſuffices to ſay, that all 
their privileges, tho gift of ſo many princes and che inheritance of fo many ages, 


vere openly and-expygihly aboliſhed by edit; .arhitrory and, ſanguinary tribunals 


erected z; the counts Egmont and Horn, ,notwithſtanding their: great. merits and 
paſt ſervices, brought to the ſcaffold 3 multitudes of all ranks chrown' into priſon; 


and rw e * 2 che executioner : And On uot the peaceable 
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ELIZABETH 4 


een nothing was be ft ont, piers, ex 
torture, and death. | 


EL IzanZTA was equally diſpleaſed to ſee the progieſs.of dap hana, lad et FLA: 
the extermigation of the proteſtants, and to obſerve the erection of ſo gema 1 
military power, in a ſtate ſituated ſo near her. She gave protection to all the 


Flemiſh exiles who took ſhelter in her dominions; and as many of theſe were the 


moſt induſtrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, and had rendered that country 


ſo celebrated for its arts, ſhe reaped the advantage of introducing into England 


ſome uſeful manufactures, which were formerly unknown in chat kingdom. 
Foreſeeing that the violent government of Alva could not long ſubſiſt without 


exciting ſome commotion, ſhe ventured to commit an inſult upon him, which 


ſhe would have been cautious not to hazard againſt a more eſtabliſhed authority. 
Some Genoeſe merchants had engaged, by contract with Philip, 20 tranſport into 


Flanders the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns z and the veſſels in which this 


money was embarked, had been attacked in the Channel by ſome privateery-equip- 


ped by the French hugonots, and had taken ſhelter in Plymouth and Southamp- 


ton, The commanders of the ſhips pretended, that the money 'belonged d the 


King of Spain; but the Queen finding, upon enquiry, that it was the property 
of Genoeſe merchants, took poſſeſſion of it as a ban; and by that mean de- 


prived the duke of Alva of this reſource in the time of his greateſt neceflity: - 
Alva, in revenge, ſeized all the Engliſh merchants in the Low Countries, rem 
them into priſon, and confiſcated their effefts. The Queen retaliated by a like - 


violence on the Flemiſh and Spaniſh merchants 3 and gave all the Engliſh liberty 
to make reprizals on the ſubjects of Philip. Theſe differences were afterwards 


E made to the merchants: 


But nothing could repair the loſs which ſo well- timed a blow inflicted an the Spa- 


niſh government in the Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dreading. 


the immediate mutiny of his troops, to whom large arrears wert due, impoſed 


by his arbitrary will the moſt ruinous taxes on the people. He not only required 
the hundredth penny, and #he twentieth of all immoveable goods: | He ;alſo-de- 
manded the tenth of all-moveable goods on every ſale; an abſurd tyranny, which 
would not only have deſtroyed all arts and commerce, but even ;have-reſtrained 
the common intercourſe of life. The people refuſed compliance: The duke had 
. ————— Ann —— 
the laſt extremity between the Flemings and the Spaniards 9. 3 
All the enemies of Ekzabeth, in order to beresge Whg for heb: inſults; 
had paturally recourſe co one. policy, the We a. 
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| Chap; UV. of the Queen of Scots; avi Alva, whoſe meaſures were ever violent, ſoon open- 
| New e ed a ſecret intercourſe with that princeſs. There was one Rodolphi, a Floren- * 
93 4 i oh, tine merchant, . who, had reſided about fifteen years in London, and Who, at the 
folk. ſame time chat he conducted his commerce in England, had managed all the in- 
nmtigues of the court of Rome with. the catholic nobility and gentry l- He had 
been thrown into priſon at the time, when the duke of Norfolk's intrigues with 
Mary were diſcovered; but either no proof was found againſt him, or the part 
which he, had acted was not very criminal; and he ſoon after recovered his liber- 
I This man, zealous for promoting the catholic faith, had formed a ſcheme, 
in concert with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, for ſubverting the government, by a fo- 
reign invaſion, and a domeſtic inſurrection ;- and when he communicated his pro- 
ject, by letter, to Mary, he found, that as ſhe was now fully convinced of Eli- 
zabeth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever recovering her authority, or even her li- 
berty, by pacific: meaſures, ſhe. very willingly gave her concurrence. The great 
number of diſcontented catholics were the chief ſource of their hopes on the ſide 
of England; and they alſo obſerved, that the kingdom was, at that time, full 
ol indigent gentry, chiefiy younger brothers, who having at preſent, by the late 
decay of the church, and. the yet languiſhing ſtate of commerce, no proſpect of 
A livelihood ſuitable to their birth, were ready to throw themſelves into any deſ- 
Nergte enterpriae 4. But in order to inſpire ſpirit and courage into all theſe male- 
N contents, it was requiſite, that ſome great nobleman ſhould put himſelf at their 
and no one appeared to Rodolphi, and to the biſhop. of Roſs, who en- 
nds into all-theſe intrigues, ſo moins both on account AIR power and his po- 
pularity, as the duke of Norfolk. 0 . 80 r- 53 £8 (3 
Tais nobleman, when releaſed fro ecofingbiage' in rhe: Town, had given his 
. promiſe, that he would drop all intercourſe with the Queen of Scots“ ; but find. 
ing that he had loſt, and, as he feared, beyond all recovery, the confidence 
- and favour of Elizabeth, and being till, in ſome degree, reſtrained”: from his li- 
RF berty; he was tempted, by 'impatience and deſpair, to violate his word, and to 
„ open ane w his correſpondence with the captive princeſs f. A promiſe of mar- 
ùůꝝnrlnage was renewed between them; the duke engaged to enter into all her intereſts; 
and as his remorſes gradually decayed in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, he was 
puſhed to give his aſſent to enterprizes ſtill more criminal. Rodolphi's plan was, 
1 5 dat the duke of Alva ſhould, on ſome other pretence, aſſemble a great quan- 
iity of ſhipping in the Low Countries, ſhould tranſport a bodyiof ſox thouſand 
| YN e and four thouſand horſe, into We Thould Land en at Harwich, 
5 I Leſley, p. 123. State Trizs, vol. i. 5. . "+ Lee p. 5 Haie, 
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where the duke of Norfolk was to join them with all his friends 3 ſhould thence - core, n 
march directly to London, and oblige the Queen to ſubmit to whatever conditions 37" 

the conſpirators ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon her 1. Norfolk gave his conſent to 

this plan; and three letters, in conſequence of it, were wrote in his name by „ 
Rodolphi, one to Alva, another to the pope, and a third to the King of Spain; — 5 
but the duke, apprehenſive of the danger, refuſed to ſign them . He only 1 
ſent to the Spaniſn ambaſſador a ſervant and confident, named Barker, as well to 
notify his concurrence in the plan, as to vouch for the Authenticity of. theſe let. 
ters; and Rodolphi, having obtained a letter of credence from the ambaſigler;, 
proceeded on his journey to Bruſſels and to Rome. The duke of Alva and the 
pope embraced the ſcheme with alacrity: Rodolphi informed Norfolk of their in- 
tentions : and every thing ſeemed to concur in forwarding the undertaking, 


_  NorFoLx, notwithſtanding theſe criminal enterprizes, had never: entirely for. 

got his duty to his ſovereign, his country and his religion; and tho) de Had 
laid the plan both for an invaſion and an inſurrection, he ſtil} flattered himſelf, that 
the innocence of his intentions would juſtify the violence of his meaſures, an 
that, as he aimed at nothing but the liberty of the Queen of Scots, and the ob- td 
taining Elizabeth's conſent to his marriage, he could not juſtly reproach hitnſel = 5 

as a rebel and a traitor F. It is certain, however, that, confidering the Queen's 1 . „ 
vigour and ſpirit, the ſcheme, if ſucceſsful, muſt finally have ended in —S 85 
thronement; and her authority was here expoſed to the utmoſt danger.” The b ßèĩx7?' 
ſpiracy had hitherto entirely eſcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of ſe- 
cretary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Burleigh. It was from anotherfat- | "1:6 
tempt of Norfolk, that they firſt obtained a hint, which, being diligently; traced 


led at laſt to a full diſeovery. Mary had intended to ſend a ſum of moneꝝ to od 

. Herreis, and her partizans in Scotland; and Norfolk undertook to haye it con- + 
veyed to Banniſter; a ſervant; of his, at that time in the north, who was to fing ; 
ſome expedient to have it delivered to lord Herreis . He -entruſted e 3 *Y 


to a, ſervant, who Was not in the ſecret, and: told him that the bag; contained?'s - $36,668 

ſum of- filyer,.,which- he was to deliver to Banniſter with a letter; But the fer . 
vant comjecturing from the weight and ſize of the bag, that it was full of gold, 1 
carried the letter to. Burleigh; who immediately ordered Banniſter, Barker, ang A 
 Hicford, the duke's ſecretary, to be put under arreſt, and to undergo a ſevere f Sy: £4 0 
examination. The torture made them confeſs the whole truth; and as; Higkord, _ 3 
the? ordered 10 bury all. papers, bad .condfully ; kepe en See unter thy | - 7 |. 418 


1 
1 Ledey, p. 158. State Trials, vol. i, 5. 86, 87. | Leſley, p. 150 16x. - Camden, - „ 
p- 433. 1 State Trials, vol. i. p. 93. 5 Leſley, p- 158. mid. pug: 35 
sade Trials, val i. p. 87. Camden, p. 434. Digges, p. 134, 137, 140. . 8 . 4 
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e appeared againſt his maſter +. Norfolk himſelf, Who was entirely ignorant of 
the diſcoveries made by his ſervants, was brought before the council, and tho? 
exhorted to atone for his guilt by a full confeſſion, he perſiſted in genying every 
» accuſation with which he was charged. The Queen always declared, that if he 
had given her this proof of his fincere repentance, ſhe would have pardoned all 


3 his former offences ; but finding him obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the Tower, 


and ordered him to be brought to his trial. The biſhop of Roſs had, on ſome 
ſuſpicion, been committed to cuſtody before the diſcovery of Norfolk's guilt ; 

. . and every expedient was employed to make him reveal his ſhare in the conſpiracy. 
» ile at firſt inſiſted on his privilege as an- arnbaſſador; but he was told, that as 
=: - | his miſtreſs was no longer a ſovereign, he would not be regarded as an ambaffa- 
dor, and that even if that character was allowed, it did not warrant. him in con- 

ſpiting againſt the: ſovereign in whoſe court be "relided q. As he ſtilt refuſed to 

| anſwer interrogatories, he was informed of the confeſſion made by Norfolk's ſer- 

1572. vants ; after which he entertained no longer any ſcruple to make a full diſcovery, 


C . and his evidence put the guilt of that nobleman beyond all queſtion. A jury of 


b twenty-five peers unanĩmouſly paſſed ſentence upon him. The trial was quite re- 


1 Fgular, even according to the ſtrict; rules obſerved: at preſent in theſe matters ; ex- 
3 cept that the witneſſes gaue not their evidence in court, and were not confronted 
== Vith the criminal: WN ee which-was not at that time. obſerved in 
Kn for digh ate. * © 


= AN 5 was really moved by friendſhip and compaſſion, towards a peer of that rank and 
7 merit, or, that affecting the praiſe of 'clemency, ſhe only put on the appearance 
15 of rheſe ſentiments. Twiee the figned a warrant for his execution, and twice re- 


cron terms, fer the execution E the duke; a fan&ion which, when added to 


„ . of alt che world, her ſeverity aphinſt cht nobleman. Norfolk died with great 


n che, Oben korhority, he xcknowedged the, Juſtice of the ſentence by 
Huch be ſußtree g. That ve mer Sher 2 of a Ike nature, we 


+ Lafley, P /. 1 lbid. P. 75. | Ibid. p. 189. Spotſwood. 
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Chap. HL. ee eater; and-under the tiles of neten full evidence now 


"Pax Queen ſtill d n Norſolk-s execution ; „Heer Hit we | 


1 6 Huerecution. oed the fatal ſentence ; and tho” her minifters and counfellors puſned her to 
1 = nigour, the ſeill appeared irre ſobute and undetermined. After four months hefi- 

Ma 8th May. cation; d Parkament wes afſembled ; and the commons addrefled' her, in vergy | 
| de zrentneſs and certainty of his guilt, would, We thought, Juſtify, in the eyes 


elmeg und echfaney; and tho* he cleared bimſelf ef any difloyal inteftions 
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* Scots was ber d e he alt theſe diſturbances; 
but as ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and might reaſonably, from the harſh treat- 
ment which ſhe had met with, think herſelf. entitled to uſe any expedient for her” | 5 
relief, Elizabeth durſt not, as yet, form any reſolution of proceeding to extte- 4 
A : againſt her. She only ſent lord Delawar, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas 4 
Bromley, and Dr. Wilſon, to expoſtulate with her, and to require ſatisfaction F222 3 
for all thoſe parts of her conduct, which, from the beginning of her dieß hack - 
X given exception to: Elizabeth: Her aſſuming, the arms of England, refuſing to 
8 ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, her intending to marry Norfolk eee the, | 
| Queen's conſent, her concurring in the northern rebellion®,” p | þ 
dolphi to engage the King of Spain in an invaſion of England , p * 
| pope's bull of excommunication, and allowing het friends abroad to give het che „ 
P - title of Queen of England. Mary-juſfified. herſelf from the ſeveral Tucker 61 „ 
this charge, either by denying the acta imputed to her, ot by thwowing the blam 7} 
on others . But the Queen'was: little ſatisſied with her, apolggy's and che Par- 
- liarnent was ſo entaged againſt ber, tbat the commons made a Wreck applicttion: 1 
for her immediate trial and execution. They employed ſome topics derived from: ö _ 
practice and reaſon, and the laws of nations; but the chief ſtreſa was laid on 
— ga examples from the ſtament -I, which, if conſidered; as 4 ge 
eral;rule of conduct, (an intention it is unreaſonable to ſuppbfeh WW M 
in ly. conſequences dangerous to all;the, principles of Humanity -and-merality..— 
ers. were here carried farther, than. Elizabeth intended and being fa. 2» 
Mc; tisfied with ſhewing Mary the diſpoſition of the nation, he, ſent do dhe houſe: OM 
ber expreſs, cgjiſmapds not teaical apy farther. at preſent in che alfair of abs Sent:: 
um Queen.4-:, Nothing; could, be, a ſtronger C intereſt, = 
5  » prevailed. in the:houſe, han, the intemperate uſe of authoricies derived from. ſarig-. — © — 9 
tyre, eſpecially fam the Old Teſtaments and che Queen, was fat diy ST 
| , that, ſect, that: ſne was not likely to make any,conceſſign merely iu deſgrenes o 3 
- Þ* heir; ſolicitation... She ſhewed this ſefon. her, dilapprobatign.of their chene nen 
another, remarkabls inſtance. . There had .paiied in.the, e 690 for © 
regulating eccleſiaſtign} ceremonies;z-but JJC 
4 - © Pipges, ps ape We. etz l. 10 * 15s 009 ens Wit. p. 10% 966.7 1 0 N. OY = 
vol. ij P. 40, e p. 442. 1K ee Sits Sn OED. 
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Bur tho' Elizabeth wolla not proceed to fuck extremities agai 


were-recommended) th;her-by. the Parliament, ſhe: was alarmed: with We: great in- 


tereſhand'the:reſtieſs: ſpirit. of that princeſs,. as well as; her cloſe connections with: 
Spain ; and: ſhe thought it neceſſary. both to increaſe the rigour and ſtrictneſo of 


her confinement: and to follom maxima · different from what ſhe: had hitherto pur- 


ſued in ben management off Scotland That kingdom remained: ſtilll in a; ſtate 


oftanarchy; The caſtie of Edinburgh, commanded by. Kirkaldy af Grange, had: = 


declared for the Queen; and the lords of that party, encouraged by his countenance, 


had taken poſſeſſium of the capital, and carried on a vigorous. war againſt> the re- 


gent. By. a ſudden and unexpected; inroad, they ſeized that nobleman at Stirling; 


but finding that his friends, ſallying from the caſtle, were likely to relieve im, 


they inſtuntly put him to death. The earl of Marre was: choſen regent? in his- 


place; and! found the ſame difficulties to encounter in the government of that 


dividedicountry. He was therefore glad to aceept of the mediation of the French 


and-Bnglih:ambaſiadars, and to conclude: on equal terms a-truce vith the Queen's. 


party . He waz a man of a free and generous . ſpirit, and ſcorned to ſubmit to 
any dependance on England; andi for this reaſon Elizabeth, who« had / formed 


. . Cloſe connections with. France, yielded with leſs reluctance to the ſolicitations of 
that court, ſtil} maintained the appearance of neutrality between the parties, and 


allgwed matters to remain on a · balance in Scotland . But affaits ſoon- aſter took 
a. new turn e Marre died of melaneholy, with whieh : the diſtracted ſtate of the coun- 


affected him: Merton was choſen regent ; and as this noble man had ſecretiy 


ere meaſures with Elizabeth, who no longer relied on the friendfhip of the 


French court, ſhe reſolved to exert herſelf · more effectually for; the ſupport of that 


party whom ſhe had always favoured. She ſent Sir Henry Killigrew ambaſfador 


15 ite Scotland, wha found* Mary's: partizans ſo diſcouraged by the diſeovery and 


Puinburgh. continiied reffactory. Kirkaldy's fortunes Vere” defperite ; and he 


fatterecd hütmfelf with the hopes of teceiving affiſtance frbm the: Kings of Franoe 
andi, Spain, who encouraged his obſtinacy, in the, yiew.of being able, from that 


quamer, to give diſturbance to EmRand. Elizabeth. was alarmed with the dan- 


} D'Ewes, p. 213, 238. | * Digges, p. 132. Ip TO p- 263. 
ite p. 156, 165, 169.” . | Syotſwood, p. 268. 


Ser; 


: ent of 'Notfolk*s-conſpiracy, that they were glad to ſubmit” to the King's 
authority, and accept of an indemnity for all paſt offences l. The duke of Chatel- 

mule, and the earl of Huntley, with the moſt conſiderable” of Mary's friends, 

laid down their arms on theſe conditions. The garriſon alone of the caſtle of 
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Scom, who, the found, could not any longer be amuſed by her artificesz the had 
an imfietz rekance on Morton; And the ſaw, that, by the ſubmiſfon of all the 


| rde She, therefore, ordered Sir William, Drury, 
governor of Ber wie, to march with ſome troops and artillery to Edinburgh. 


and to beſiege the caſtie . The garriſon ſubmitted at diſcretion; 'Kirkaldy was 
F COU ON ene Secretary - 


is Foppoſed z and Bech laben (needy w the een, gan mor, during 
Inst time, ay farther inquierude do Elitabeth. „ tee go e Fitts 


ity, the pacification of Scotland would be an eafy, as well as 4 


5 
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Tae events which happened in France, were not eee Quo tr 


and inclmations. The fallacious patifications, which had been ſo oſten 


ys credulity, the fagacious admiral ill remained doubtful and untertain;. But 

icions were at laſt overcome, partly by the profoutd diſſttnulztien of 
E partly by his on earneſt deſire to end the miſeries of France, and rerura 
again to the performance of his duty towards his prince and ecuftry. He en. 


ſidered befides, that as the former violent conduct of the court had ever met with 


ſuch fatal ſaccefs, it was not unfkely, that à prince, whe had newly code to yeark 


| made with the Hugonots, gave them good reaſon to ſuſpect the preſeht fi 
of the court; and after all the other. leaders of that party were deveived-ihto a dn 


of diſcretion, and appeared not to be rivetted in any dangetous Sni ſtties or pre 5 2 


judices, would be induced to govern himſelf by more moderate mπ]⁰iͤ s. And as - 


Charles was young, was of a palfienite haſty temper, and addicted te pleaſure 4, 
fuch deep perfidy feemned either temote from his eharacter; or dificule; and allt 
impoſſible to be {6 unffbrry ſupported by bim. \ Moved by thek bobfitterations, 
the admiral, the Queen f Navarre; and all the Hugonsts began t repaſe rhens- 
ſelves in full ſecurity, and gave credit to the treacherdus cateſſes and profeffions: f 


the French coutt. Elizabeth herſelf, gotwithſtaridirig her great eieperſente and 


penetratfon, encertained not the leaft miſtruſt of Charles's fincenity.; - and being 
pleafed to find het enemies of rhe houſe of Gulſe removed from all authority, 
and to obſerve an anfmoſity every day growing betuten the French and Spaniſh 


alliance as an invincible barrier to her throne. Walfingharn,' her 'anbaſhdor, ſent 
Her over, by every ' courier, the moſt ſatisfactory 0 re habour, and 


< Plain dealing. N are of that perfidious brines. den ee ee bag 
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monarchs, ſhe concluded a defenfiveleagae with the former t. * regarded this 11th Api. 
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IL, Tun better to. blind the eyes of the gealous Hugonots, and mn. 
| into the ſnare prepared for them, Charles offered his ſiſter, Margaret, „mar- 
riage to the prince of Navatre; and che admiral, with all the conſideralh 


nuptials, which, it Was hoped, would finally, if not compbſe the differences; at 
leaſt appeaſe the bloody animoſity of the two religions. The Queen of. Navarre 
was poĩſoned by orders from the court; the admiral was dangerouſly. wounded by 
an aflafhn : Let Charles, by redoubling his diſſimulation, was till able to retain 
the Hugonots in their ſecurity: Till the evening of St. Bartholomew, a few days 
after the. marriage, the fignall was given for a general maſſacre of thoſe religioniſts, 
. and the King himſelf in perſon. led the way to theſe aſſaſſinations. The hatred 
rde. I long entertained by the Pariſians againſt the proteſtants, made them ſecond, with- 

dodaut any preparation, the fury of the court; and all conditions, ages and ſexes, 
ſuſpected of any propenſity to that religion, were involved in an undiſtinguilkied 
tuin.“ The admiral, his ſon-in-law... Teligai, . Soubize, Rochefoucaut, Pardail- 
Jon, Piles, Lavardin; men, who, during the late wars, had diſtinguiſhed them- 


the ſtreets of Paris flowed. with blood; and the populace,. more enraged than fa- 
tiated with their cruelty, as if repining that death bad ſaved the victims from far- 
ther inſult, exetciſed on their: dead bodies all the rage of the maſt licentious bru- 


creß a near ten thouſand of inferior condition - N Orders were ſuddenly dif- 

| patched to all the provinces for a like general execution of the proteſtants; and 
1 | in Roũen, Lyons, and many other cities, the people emulated the fury of the ca · 
pita Eren the murder of the King of Navarre, and the prince of Condé, bad 


ners of the King of Navarre, and hoping that theſe young princes might; ealil 
be converted to the catholic faith, determined. 10. ſpare their lives, tho he obliged 
| _ to purehaſe their ſafety by a ſeeming change of their religion. 


ChAxr ks, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended, dan has | 


f 1 KA of 'the Hugonots to ſeize his perſon had been ſuddenly. diſcovered , and that 
1 he my boen: ids for his own. defence, to-proceed to this ſeverity againſt 


gt 44 Orders to Fenelon, his ambaſſador in, England, ta aſk. an audi- 
EE ike, — to Sire Elizabeth this account: of the late tranſaction- That mini- 
vier „ho was a man of probity, abhorted che treachery, and cruelty, of his court, 


And even {crupled not to declare, that he was now aſhamed to bear the name of 
OO 2X Frenchmah 4.4 yet he was obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe of = 5 | 
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liry of that party; had come to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the celebration of theſe | 


ſelves by the moſt heroic actions, were miſerably butchered without reſiſtance z 


RT tality. About fave, hundred gentlemen and men of rank periſhed i in this maſſa- 


been propoſed by the duke of Guiſe; but Charles, ſoftened by the amiable, man- 
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Togy, which had 1 preſeribed to him. He met with that ge from all Chap. m. 1 
the courtiers, which, he Knew, the conduct of his maſter had fo well merited. 5 5 
14 Nothing could be more awful and affecting than the ſolemnity of his audience. 
5 | A melancholy ſorrow ſat on every face: Silence, as in tlie dead of night, 1 -1 
8 thro? all the chambers of the royal apartment: The courtiers and ladies, clad in 
deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, and allowed him to paſs, without 
affording him one ſalute or favourable look; till he was admitted to the Queen s 
herſelf . That princeſs received him with a more eaſy, if not a more gracious 
countenance z. and heard his apology;. without diſcovering any viſible ſymptoms of mw 
indignation. She then told him, that, tho“, „ on the firſt rumour of this dreadful ES, 4 
intelligence, ſhe had Been aſtoniſhed, that ſo- many brave men and loyal ſubjects e 3 
who reſted fecure on the faith of their ſovereign, ſhould have been ſuddenly 4 
butchered in ſo barbarous a manner; ſhe had hitherto ſuſpended her r i 16 YG 
till farther and more certain information ſhould be brought her: That the account, Tap | 1 
which he had given, even if founded on no miſtake or bad information; tho it | | 
might alleviate, would' by no means remove the blame of the King's counſellors, 
or juſtify the ſtrange irregularity of their proceedings: That the ſame forces; [7 + 
which without reſiſtance had maſſacred ſo many defenceleſs men, could cafily. _ 
have ſecured their perſons, and have reſerved them for a trial, and for puniſhment, 1 
by a formal ſentence, which would have diſtinguiſhed the i innocent from the guilty : 25 — 
That the admiral in particular, being dangerouſly wounded, and environed by. 390 | 
the guards of the King, on whoſe protection he ſeemed entirely to rely, had no 
means of eſcape, and might ſurely, before his death, have been convicted of 1 
the crimes imputed to him: Thar it was more worthy of a ſovereigu to re- 1 
ferve im his own hands the fword of jaſtice, than to commit it to bloody mur- = 
derers, who, being the declared and mortal enemies of the perſons accuſed, 'em-  .  ,—_— 
ployed it without mercy and without diſtinction: That if theſe ſentiments were juſt, „ 4 
even ſuppoſing 1 the conſpiracy of the proteſtants to be real; how much mort ſo, on 
| if that crime was nothing but a calumny of their enemies, invented for their 2: 
|S Ki ruin and deſtruction? That if upon enquiry the innocence of theſe unhappy _ - „ 
| victims ſhould: afterwards'appear, it was the King's duty to turn his vengeanice.on A 1 off; 2 
 thejr enemies and calumniators, who had thus cruelly abbfed his confidence, hack TIES. 
murdered ſo many of his brave ſubjects, and had done what in them lay to cover * _Þ 
him with infamy and diſhonour : and that for her part, ſhe ſhould form her Wee PE 
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for the extremities, to which he had been carried +. 
Eiizanzrn was fully ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation in which ſhe now 


2 food... In the maſfacre of Paris, ſhe ſaw the reſult of that general conſpiracy , : 


which had been formed, for the extermination of the proteſtants ; and ſhe knew, 
that ſhe herſelf, as the head and protector of that religion, was expoſed to the 
utmoſt fury and reſentment of the catholics. The violences and cruelties of the- 
' Spaniards in the Low Countries were another branch of the ſame conſpiracy ;_ 
and as Charles and Philip, two princes nearly allied in perfidy and barbarity, as 
well as in bigotry, had now laid aſide their pretended quarrel, and had avowed 

the moſt entire friendſhip “, *, ſhe had reaſon, ſo ſoon as they had appeaſed their 
domeſtic commotions, to * the effects of their united ccuncils. The duke 


of. Guiſe alſo and his family, whom Charles, in order to deceive the admiral, 


bad hitherto kept at a diſtance, had now. acquired an open and entire aſcendant 


in the court of France; and ſhe was ſenſible, that theſe princes, from perſonal 


as well as political reaſons, were her. declared and implacable enemies. The 
» Queen of Scots, their near relation and cloſe confederate, was the pretender to 
her throne ; and tho' detained in cuſtody, was actuated by a reſtleſs. ſpirit, and 
| beſides her foreign allies, poſſeſſed very numerous and , zealous partizans in the 
heart of the kingdom. For - theſe reaſons, Elizabeth thought it more prudent 


not to break all terms with the French monarch ; but ſtill ro liſten to the pro- 


 felfions of friend ſhip, which he made her. She allowed even the negotiati- 
ons to be renewed for her marriage with the duke of Alangon, Charles's third 
brother : Thoſe with the duke of Anjou had already been broke off. She ſent 


_ the earl of Worceſter to aſſiſt in her name at the baptiſm of a young princeſs». 


born to Charles ; but before ſhe agreed to give this laſt mark of condeſcenſion, 
ie thought it becoming her dignity, to renew her expreſſions of blame and even 
of deteſtation againſt the cruelties exerciſed on his proteſtant ſubjects T. Mean- 
While, ſhe Prepared herſelf for that attack, which ſeemed to threaten her from 
the combined Power and violence of the Romaniſts: She. fortified Portſmouth, 
put her fleet in order, exerciſed. her militia, cultivated popularity with her ſub- 


Jess, acted with vigour for the farther reduction of Scotland under obedience to 


the young King, and renewed her alliance with the German princes, who were 


| no leſs alarmed than herſelf at theſe treacherous and W neat 1 on- 


"i embraced by the. catholics. 55 


— 
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were determined to defend themſelves: to the laſt extremity.” Theſe, which 


her conſent, and moderated the zeal of her ſubjects T. The German 
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Bur tho? Eliasbech cautiouly avoided the coming — e cle nr | 
the. greateſt ſecurity, which ſhe poſſeſſed: againſt his violence, was detivid m. . 
the, difficulties, which, the obſtinate reſiſtance: of the hugonots ſtill oe to ! 3 ; 
Such of. that, ſect as lived near the frontiers, immediately; om the firſt newviof 
the maſſacres, fled into- England, Germany or Switzerland;. where they cette 1973. 
the compaſſion and indignation of the proteſtants, and prepared tliemſel ves with 
encreaſed forces and redoubled- zeal; to return into Frande; and revenge the 
treacherous ſlaughter of their brethren. Tlioſe: who! lived: in! the middle of the 
kingdom, took ſhelter in the neareſt garriſons occlipied|by the-hugjonots;/ and H. 
ing, that they could repoſe no faith in capitulations, and expect no clemency, | | 1 


Charles had thought at one blow to exterminate, had nos am army of eighth . #* 

thouſand. men on foot, and poſſeſſed in different parts of tha kingdom abowe an 1 
hundred cities, caſtles,. or fortreſſes *; nor could: that prince deem himſelf rn 
cure from the invaſion threatened him by all the other ptoreftants of Eub˙pPeeñͥ 
The nobility, and gentry; of England were rouzed to ſuch à pitch of reſenttient; 1 5 

that they offered to levy an army of twenty- tus choufand foot and four CT 
horſe, to tranſport them into France, and to maintain them l months! at their own — 


charge: But Elizabeth, who was cautious: in her meaſures, and*who' feared" to 


inflame the quarrel between the two religions by theſe dangerous cruſades, refuſed ; | i4 


ql 


leſs. 1 or more. ſecure from the reſentment of France, forwarded the N DP --*.; =, 
made by the proteſtanta; and the prince of Conde, having eſcaped from court; 7 DN 4 
put hicmſelf at the head of theſe troops and prepared to enter” the kingdorn. 
The duke of Alangon,. the King: of Nayarre, the family of Montmoremei, and 
many conſiderable men even among the catholics, diſpleaſed, either on a private os. . 
public account, with the meaſures of the court, favoured the progreſs: of the 
hugonots; and every thing relapſed into confuſion: The King inſtead of re- 8 
penting his violent councils, which had brought matters to ſuch extremity, called* | 
aloud. for nem ſeverities 5 nor could even the mortal diſtemper, under Wien 
he laboured, moderate the rage and animoſity, by whictr he wag actuated. He 
died without male iſſue, at the age of twenty- five years; a prince,” whoſe! cha- 
rater, containing that unuſual mixture of diſſimulation and fetocity, of quick . 
reſentment and. unrelenting vengeance, executed the greateſt- miſchieſs, and 
threatened ſtill worſe, both to his native country and to all Europe. Henry, * 
duke of Aujou, Who had ſome time before been elected King of Poland no. 
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1 Chap. inn. ſooner heard of his. brother's nia; than he haſtened to take poſſeſſion of the 


"2 


\ 


crown of France; and found the kingdom, not only involved in the greateſt / 
"preſent. diſorders, but expoſed to infirmities, for which it was extremely difficult 


to provide any ſuitable remedy. The people were divided into two theological 
| factions, furious from their zeal, and mutually enraged from the injuries which 
they had; committed or received; and, as all faich had been violated and mode- 


ration baniſhed, it-ſeemed impracticable to frame any terms of compoſition be 
tween them. Each party had devoted itſelf to leaders, whoſe commands had 
more authority than the will-of the ſovereign; and even the catholics, to whom 
the King was attached, were conducted entirely by the councils of Guiſe and his 


family. The religious connexions had, on both ſides, ſuperceded the civil; or 


rather (for men will always be guided by "preſent intereſt) two empires being 


ſecretly. formed in the Kingdom; every individual was engaged by new views of 
intereſt to follow. thoſe. leaders, to whom, during the courſe of paſt convulſions, 


he had been indebted for his honours and preferment. Henry, obſerving the 


- Jow condition of the crown, had laid a ſcheme for reſtoring his own authority, 


by acting as umpire | between the parties, by moderating their differences, and by 


reducing both to a dependance upon himſelf. He poſſeſſed. all the talents of 


 difimulation requiſite for the execution of this delicate plan; but being deficient 


in vigour, application, and ſound underſtanding, inſtead of acquiring a ſuperi- 
ority over both factions, he loſt the confidence of both, and taught the parti- 


Lans of each to adhere more cloſely to their particular leaders, whom they found 


more hearty, cordial, and ſincere, in the cauſe, which they purſued, The hu- 


ha gonots were fortified by the acceſſion of a German army under the prince of 
4 Conde and prince Caſimir; but much more by the credit and perſonal virtues of 
* the King of Navarre, who, having fled from court, had placed himſelf at the 


head of that formidable party. + Hefiry, in proſecution of his plan, entered into 


* compoſition with them ; and being defirous of preſerving a balance between 
the ſects, he granted them peace on the moſt advantageous conditions. This 
Was the fifth general peace made with the hugonots; but tho“ it was no more 
ſincere on the part of the couft than any of the former, it gave the higheſt dif- | 


guſt to the catholics ; and afforded the duke of Guiſe the defired pretence of 


| "5s declaiming againſt the meaſures, and maxims, and conduct of the King. That art- 
fol and bold leader took thence an oceaſion of reducing his party into a more formed 


aud regular body; and he laid the firſt foundations of the famous Lxacuk; Which, 


ſe verities and violences o its princes, that toleration could no longer be admitted; 


_  withobtpaying any regard to the royal authority, aimed at tlie entire ſuppreſſion 


of the hugonots. Such was the unhappy condition of France, from the paſt 


and 


to ſomewhar reſtrained by her frugality, led her to take} ſecretly ſome part in 
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and a conceſſion for liberty of conſcience, which would have 1 
reformers, excited the moſt violent reſentment and animoſuy in the catholics; 
Henry, ini order to divert the force of the league from hümfelf and eyen e 
elude its efforts againſt the hegonota, declared himſelf the head of 5 
confederacy, and took. the field as leader of the Romaniſts.-, But his-dikitory 
and feeble meaſures diſcovered his reluctance to the undertaking; and after ſome 
unſucceſsful attempts, he concluded a new peace, which tho leſs favourable than 
the former to the proteſtants, gave no contentment to the catholics: -\ Mutual _ 
diſidence ſtill prevailed between the parties; the King's moderation was ſuſpi- 
cious to both z each faction continued to fortify itſelf againſt that breach, which, 
they foreſaw muſt ſpeedily enſue ; theological controverſy daily: whetted the ani · 
moſity of the ſects ; and every private injury became the ground of a publia 
quarrel. The King, hoping, by his artifice and ſubtlety; to allure the natjon into 4650 
a love of pleaſure and repoſe, was himſelf caught in the ſuare z and ſinleing into I 
diſſoluteneſs and indolence, wholly laſt the eſteem, and, in a great meaſure, the 
affections of the nation. Inſtead of advancing ſuch men of character and ability, 
as were neuters between theſe dangerous factions, he gave all his: confidence 0 
young agreeable favourites, who, unable to prop his falling authority, leaned en- 
tirely upon it, and encreaſed the general odium againſt his adminiſtration; The 
public burthens, enereaſed by his profuſe liberality, and feeling more heau on 
diſordered kingdom, became another ground of complaint ; and the unconcrouled 
animoſity of parties, joined to the multiplicity. of taxes, rendered peacs more 
calamitous than any open ſtate of foreign or even domeſtic hoſtility. The arti- 
fices of the King were too refined. to fucceed, and too frequent to be.toncealed'; 
and the plain, direct, and avowed conduct of the duke of Guiſe om the one de: 
and that of the King of Navarre on the other, drew by degrees the generality f 
e a ge e er Rr GAIT 
e * 
-- Tax actos of France were of too gere impertener to be be 
F and Elizabeth's'forefight” and vigilance, 
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them. Beſides employing on all occaſtons her good 6ffices in favour of the hu- 

gonots, ſhe had expended no inconſiderable ſum of money in levying that army 

ef Germans, which the prince of Conde and prince Caſimir conducted into France f; 
and notwithſtanding all her negotiations with the court, and her profeſſions of 

, amity, ſhe always conſidered her own intereſts as connected with the proſperity 
* French proteſtants and 7 the bouſe of Guiſe. Philip, on a 
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Wn the other hand, had declared himſelf protector of the league; bad entered into 


WN! 


— „ 
* 


the cloſeſt correſpondence with Guiſe; and had employed all his authority in ſup- 
porting the credit of that factious leader. The ſympathy of religion, which of itſelf 
begot a connection of intereſts, was one conſiderable inducement; but that mo- 


+ narch had alſo in view, the ſubduing his rebellious ſubjects in the Netherlands; 


who; as they received great encouragement from the French proteſtants, would, 
he hopeil, finally: deſpair of reren e ao -entire e 1 1 55 an 
und cbnfederates. 2.963 UI * IGN 

Tu ſame political view, ieh ace Elisabeth 10 ſupport the 4 
nots, would have led her to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Coun- 
tries 3 but the mighty power of Philip, the tranquillity of all his other do- 


Oil wani'f minions, and the great force which he maintained in theſe: mutinous provin- 


the Low 
| Countries. 
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fears ſoon appeared to be well g hünded. The people in the neighbourhood of 
the Brille, enraged by that complication of crueky; oppreſſion, infolence, uſutpa- 
don, * perſecution, under hich they laboured,: flew, to arms; and in a few | 
days almoſt the whole province of Holland and that of Zealand had revolted 


ces, er in awe, and obliged her, - notwithſtanding all temptations and all 
provocations, to preſerve ſome terms of amity- with that monarch. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador remonſtrated to her, that many of the Flemiſh exiles, who in- 
feſted the ſeas, and preyed on his maſter's ſubjects, were received into the har- 


15 bours of England, and were there permitted to diſpoſe of their prizes; and · by 


found herſelf under a neceſſity of denying them 


all entrance into e e But this meaſure proved in the iſſue extremely 
Prejudicial tothe intereſts of Philip. Theſe deſperate exiles, finding no longer 


any: poſſibility. of ſubſiſtance, were forced to attempt the moſt perilous enter- 


5 —_— they made*an aſſault on the Brille, a ſeaport town in Holland, 
| We chef met with fucceſs, and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, became i maſters of 
the place . The duke of Alva was alarmed with the danger; and ſtopping 
f thaſe bloody executions; which he was taking on the defenceteſs Flemings, he 

haſtened with his army to extinguiſh: the flame, which, falling on materials ſo 


vell prepared for combuſtionly med to menace a general conflagration. His 


from the Spaniards, and had openly ee 8 n the "_ of Au. This 
event happened in the year 1372. e t os eee bed 562 eg 
Wirten, prince of Orange, (defended See, orange unity great 


ta and antiquity in Germany, inheriting the poſſeſſions- of a ſovereign" farkily 
| os Had fixed his eee Low: Countties;/ "ain" account ek wh 5 
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noble birth and immenſe riches; as well as of his perſonal virtues, was univer - che n. 5 
_ fally regarded as the greateſt ſubject, who lived in thoſe -proyinces. He had op- 3 10 
poſed by all regular and dutiful means the progreſs of the Spaniſh; uſurpatons; 
and when Alva condutted his army into the Netherlands, and aſſumed thego- . 
vernment, this prince, well acquainted, with the violent character of the man, 5 
and the tyrannical ſpirit of the court of Madrid, wiſely fled from the danger which W 
threatened him, and retired to his paternal eſtate and dominions in Germany. 
He was cited, to appear before Alya's-tribynal, was condemned in abſence, was | 
| declared a rebel; and his ample poſſeſſions in the Low Countries were confilcated. 
In revenge, he levied an army of proteſtants in the empire, and made ſome at- 
tempts to reſtore the Flemings to liberty ; but was ſtill repulſed with loſs.by De 
vigilance and military conduct of Alva, and by the great bravery as well 295 471 
diſcipline, of thoſe veteran Spaniards who ſerved under that general.) [The reyolr 
of Holland and Zealand, provinces. which che Prince of Orange formerly com- 
manded, and where he was infinitely beloved, called him anew from his tetreat 
and he added conduct, no leſs / han, Rag. to that obſtinare reſiſtance, which | 
was here made to the Spaniſh. dominion, By uniting the revolted towns into a 
league, he laid the foundation of that illuſtrious commonwenlth, the offspring 
of induſtry and liberty, whoſe arms and policy have made long fo. ſignal.a figure 
in every tranſaction of Europe. He inflamed dhe inhabitants by every motive, 
which religion, reſentment, or loye of freedom could. inſpire. . Tho. the ,pre- 
ſent greatneſs of the Spaniſh monarchy might deprive | them of all courahe, 4x 
ſill flattered them with n of the other provinces, and with, l. — 
ance from the neighbouring Hey 999 he exhorted; them, in defence of the c © 3 
ligion, their liberties, their | ves, to to endhre the dimoſt extremities. of war. From N „ 
this ſpirit proceeded the deſperate defence of Rates. a defence, which 
but the moſt conſuming famine could overe Spaniards: xe» 
venged by the execution of more than two Kn of the inhabitants ®. . This 
extreme leverity, inſtead of ſtriking terror into the Hollanders, . animated them 
by deſpair; and the vigorous rebſtance'; made at Alcmaer, where, Alva was finall ä 
repulſed, ſhowed them that their infolent” enemies were not wholly inviacible, «41 55, 255 


The duke, finding at laſt the pernicious effects of his violent councils, Toliciced £1,288 
to be re-called from the government: Medina-celi, Who was appointed his Tuc- . _* {Ro 
ceſſor, refuſed to accept the charge : . Requeſens, commendator of Cattle, was „ of 
ſent from Italy to replace Alva; and this tyrant dep! rted from the Netherlands | - . 1:7: 22808 
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cee nn turn, that, during the courſe of five years 0 er. 


eiglreen chouſand of theſe redellions heretics into the hands of the executioner . 

2 Rxaprstus, tho a man of milder diſpofitions, could not appeaſe the violent 
hatred; which the revolted Hoflanders had entertained againſt the Spaniſh g govern- 
metit ; and the war contibued' as obſtinate as ever. In the ſiege of Leyden, x un- 
dertaken by the Spaniards, che Dutch opened the dykes and ſluices, in order to 


drive them from that enterprize; and the very peaſants were active in ruining 


their fields by an intindation, rather than fall again under the hated "tyranny of 


Spain. Bur norwithſtanding this repulſe, the governor ſtill purfued' the war; 
and the conteſt ſeemed too unequal between ſo mighty a monarchy, and two Tmall 


provinces,” however fortified by nature, and however defended by the deſperate 
reſolution of the inhabitants. The Prince of Orange, therefore, in 1576, was 


reſolved to ſue for foreign affiſtance, and to make applications to one or other 


of his great "neighbours, Henry or Elizabeth. The court of France was not ex- 


empt from that ſpirit of tyranny and perſecution which prevailed among the 
Spaniards 3 and that kingdom, torne hy domeſtic diſſenſions, ſeemed not to en- 
joy, at preſent, eicher leiſure or ability to pay regard to foreign intereſts. But 
England, long connected both by commerce and alliance with the Netherla 


and nom more concerned in the fate of the revolted provinces by a ſympathy in TRY 
. religion, ſeemed naturally intereſted in their defence; and as Elizabeth had juſtly | 

- . Entertained/great jealouſy againſt Philip, and governed her powerful and opulent 
_ Kingdom in perfect tranquillity, great hopes were entertained, that her policy, 


her ambition, or her generofity, would engage her to ſupport them. under their 
preſent” calamities. They ſent, therefb i; a foletn embaffy to London, con- 
ſiſting of St. Aldegonde, Douza, Nive Buys, and Mellin; and after em- 
ploying the moſt bumble fopplications | to the Queen, they proffered her the- 5 
P _ if the would employ her Power in 


TT "were many . motives Lich wight . Elizabeth to 3 fo 


1 an 1 offer. . She was apprized of che ir injuries) which Philip had done her, by his 


intrigues with the malecontents i in England and Ireland 4: She was diſpleaſed to ſee 


a violent and military government erecded 1 in her neighbourhood : She foreſaw 


the danger which ſhe ſhould i incur from; a total prevalence of the catholics | in the 
Low Countries : : And the 1 maritime fituation of thoſe: provinces, as well as their 


command over the great rivers, 1 was 2 very inviting circumſtance to a nation like 
| the Engliſh, who | were beginning to cultivate commerce and nayal power. But 


- 


this 


\ 


* contented for want of pay, and liceritions for want of u 
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this princeſs, tho magnanimous, had never entertained. the ambition of making Chap; u 
conqueſts, ot gaining new acquilitionsz and che whole. purpeſe bf her visa 


and active politics, was to maintain, hy the. moſt frugal and cautious .expedientsy 
_ the tranquillicy of her on dominigns. - An open war with the Spaniſh monarchy 


was the apparent conſequence of her accepting: the dominion, of: theſe iprovincess - 
and after taking the inhabitants under her protection, ſhe douldinever-afterwards 
in honour abandon them, but, however deſperate their deſrnee might bechme, 
ſhe muſt embrace it, even farther; than her. convenicace;orintereſt-would:/per- 
mit. For theſe reaſons, ſhe refuſed, in plain terma, the- foveedignty: proffecct] 
her; but tald the ambaſſadors, that, in return for the goadewill which the prince 


of Orange and the States had ſhewn her, ſhe would endedvour e mnechate an 


agreement for them, on the moſt reaſonable conditions which could baiohtained$ 
She ſent accordingly Sir Henry Cobham to Philipy and tepreſentod to hum the 
danger which he would incur of loſing all the Lom Qountriaa ifoFracte o, 
obtain the leaſt interval from her inteſtine diſorders,: aniſ ind Jelfue:20-offer hen 
protection to the mutinous and diſconterited inhabitamtas i Philip|ſremed n take 
this remonſtrance in good part; eee and the war-continurs | 


ſituation. .Requeſens, cthe"governory dying ſuddenty,”the"Spaniiinedpa ai 
proper authority oicom- = 
mand them, broke out into a furious mutiny; and threw Lye nn indo comfu- 
fon.” They ſacked and pillaged the cities of Vie ſtricht und Amerp/ und em- 
mitted great ſiaughter on the imhabitantꝭ: They threaten all the other wies 


with s Her fate: And all the provinces;"exceptinit Thiettibojng)hined for n 


tual defence againſt their violence, and called the prigie ef Ozean e Bk = 
landers, as their protectors. A treaty,” commonly called the Pucification of 


Ghent, was formed by common agreement; where the removal of foreign troops; | 
and the reſt6rativn of their 'ancient libeftive;” were the objets whiehthe provines 


ſtipulared to purſue# Doi John of Auſtria,” natvral*Siether w Philips being 
appointed governor, found, on his arrival at Luxembourg; Tt the States had 
ſo fortified themſelves, and that the Spaniſh troops were o divided by their" ſeua- 


tion, that there was no poſſibility of reſiſtanee 3 and he agheed to the -terrmis re- 
quited ef it. The Sphntards were eee neee 


to breathe a Ittle from their calamities. ni Nb a loo 
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with the ſame rage and violence. as before. tee Rog ed) 9 png 
| Tr" was an accident ther delvered che eee death preſent deſperate 
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Cop. ut firongly agitated wih teſenttent of Paſt; and fear of future inila! Tie am. 
"573  bition'of Bon John who boeted this great theatre for his military talents, en- 
gaged him rather v enflaie than appeaſe the quatrel ; and as he found the States 
2 determined to ip very n ſtrict mtitions on his authority, he broke all arti- 
dDlese feige Namur, and np curecꝭ the- recal of the Spaniſt army from Italy. 
| This prince, endowed wilh a lofty genius, and animated by the proſperous ſuc- 
eceeſſes of his youth had: opened his mind to vaſt undertakings; and looking 
muh beyond the conqueſt of the revolied provinces, had projected to marry 
tho: Queen of Scots ane to acquirei-in herbright the dominion of the [Britiſh 
- kingdoms #51 ERAab tas aware of his intentions; and ſeeing how, from the 
unĩom of all he pvovinter, a fait proſpect of making a long and vigorous defence 
 againſt-Spain; he no longer ſerupled to embrace the protection of their liberties, 
wich ſeemed to be ſo inmately connected with her own Safety; After ſending 
tem à ſumã ofi money: about twenty thoufand pounds, | for the immediate pay 
ofſitheit troops he cuncluded a treaty with them; in which the ſtipulated to 
| affiftchamwithifivs thoufnd foot and a thouſand horſe, at the charge of the 
Fleming ; andth kad them a:hundced thoufand pounds, on receiving the bor ids 
1 of ſome of the moſt conſiderable towns. of the Netherlands / for her re-payment 
3 ih een Asso farcher- reed, chat thei:commander; of the- Engliſh = 
5 . © Mpy-houtdiive.admireed jar the! council of the. States; and nothing be deter- 
mined concerning vafcor peace, without proviouſly-informing ihe Queen or him 
of ite chat they ſhauld enter into no league without cher, conſent; that if any 
© difeord/arvlſe;among.themblyes, it ſuould be referred to ber arbitration ; und chat, 
- | Ganp-princes on Ian pete, ſhould q choſtilities agsinſt her, they bond 
ens 0 herigffiftangeinn Amy <qual to chat which ſhe had amployed in their, de- 
dae Tus alas wess Signed am dhe Ih af January. ag 58 f. ¶ One conſiderabie 
1 doducgtment to the Qꝛucen · for entering into treaty with the. States, was to prevent. 
1 their chrowing theraſdlves into che arme of France; and ſhe Was deſirous, to make 
| the: King of Spain; þelirypy, that it: was her ſole motive. She repreſepind to him, 
, _ byjher qalaſſader, ;Thowasj,Wilkes,.. that ſte had hitherto aQed.religiouſly; the 
vd oö arighbournnd.ally z, had refuſed the ſoyercignty.of Holland a 
_ Zealand, when proffered her; had counſelled dhe prince of Orange, io ſub» 
1 mit te the Kings and had eyen accompanied her advice with,menaces, in caſe. 
JH 5 bf his refaſal. Sbe perſe vered, ſhe. aid, in the fame, friendly intentions, and, a 
x 2s a proof of it, would venture to interpoſe with. her aquicę for the compoſure. 
WE of the preſent e v6o Don John, whom ſhę could gox but rega 1 
3 ber mortal enemy, be. reca led; let ſome other prince more popular be u fli- 
ttuted in his place; beg let the "Spaniſh armies be withdrawn ; ler the Flemings 
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be teſtored to their ancient liberties and privileges: And if, after theſe conceſſi on. 

ons, they were ſtill obſtinate not to return to their duty, ſhe promiſed to join her 

arms to thoſe of the King of Spain, and force them to a cop ο Phillip 

diſſembled his reſentment againſt the Queen ; and ſtill cuntiuueil to ſupply Dom 

John with mohey and troops. That prince, the” once repulſed at Riminant, by 

the valour of the Engliſh under Norris, and the oppoſed, as well by the army 

of the States as by prince Caſimir, who had conducted tothe Loy Countries a2 

great body of Germans, paid by the Queen, gained a great advantage over the 

Flemings at Gemblours, but was cut 'off in the midſt of kis proſpefit) by ppi. 

ſon,” given hirn ſecretiy, ay was ſuſpecled, by orders from” Philip; who dreaded = 

his ambition. The prince of 'Parma-ſucceeded to the command, who unitingovas. 

tour and clemency, negotiation and military exploits, made great progreſa againiſt 

the revolted Flemings, and eee e e the Spapiards by his arte as 

vel as 5 bis atin ss: 2967.27) ad thus ge! v6 bow $6 
Done kheſe years, while Kin win What ehiry Uu lr ei Güser | 

tion, England, enjoyed a profound tranquillity ; "owing" chiefly” to the prudence 

and ur of the ncen's adminiſtration, and to the wiſe precautions which the 

em por in all- erg peaſutes.” 'By ſußporting the zeilous ptoteſtants in Scotland 

the vice giveh them the over cheit antagomifte, had 'contibitet 

their intereſt 0 0 with ber on, and had procuted” herſelf entive ſeeurity W.] 

that quarter, whence the moſt dangerous invaſions could be made upon her. 

She ſaw in ee ber enemies, the Guiſes, tho“ powerful, yet couti- 

terbalanced "by 'the Hugbnots, ber eis partizaris* and even a 7 the 

King, 'w who'was jealous of their teftleſ and, exorbitant ambition. THE düg try 

Philip gave her juſt 'ground of diixiery ; but che "ſame'bigUtty had Huppily 

excited the moſt obſtinate oppoſition among his own ſubjects, and had created 

him enemies, which his arms and policy were not likely (ſoon to of. The 

Queen of Scots, her antagöniſt and Tal, cd tie pretendder 50 her itkroteg Wand 

pritbner in her hands; and by her ichpatience and Rigi irit had been engaged in | 

practices which Afforded the : Ore à pretence for rendering her Sof et more 

rigorous, and for cütridg off her commüfication wick Her? ; in Eugland. 

Religion was the capital point,” on which depended all the politied! rixnſactions of 

that age 3 and che Queen's conduct im this particular, makinſs!tbwinee Foviths 

 pivaitiig UNE Ye age could ſcartely be bceuſtd of ſeverity arinprugencs. 


She eſtabliſhed no, j inguiſition intg men's ee impoſed no oaths of ſupre- . 
A gs A bo rregped chte gmolumens fromthe. blic: And. 
tho'. che exerciſe of all religion but th eſtabliſhed Wee ited, he, e.yieteton . 5 
nr chi law, * laying _ and e ua Wü att in private houſes, . 
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e at e ie many keln cw, comined.ar.* ble, ax dhe ſame times the cacholics 


'379* inthe; beginning of ber reign, ſhewed little reluctanee againſt going to church, 


or frequentinʒ dhe ordinary duties of public worſhip. The pope, ſenſible that 
this pricties wwuld by degrees reconcile all his partizans to the reformed religion, 
haſtenedꝭ the publication of the bull, excommunicating the, Queen, and freeing 
her ſfubje&s' from all oaths of allegiance ; and great pains were taken by the 
 emiſſaries of Rome, to render the breach between the two religions as wide as 
pollible, and to make che frequenting proteſiant churches appear highly criminal 
to the catholics . Theſe practices, with the 2 which enſued, increaſed 
the vigilante and ſeverity of the government; but the Romaniſts, if their con- 
dition was compated with that of the Noncon formiſts in other countries, and 
Vith their own practices where they domineered, could not juſtly complain much 
of violence or perſegution. The Queen appeated rather mare anxious to keep A 
ſtrict hand over the puritans ; who, tho? their pretenſions were not ſo immediate- 
iy dangerous to her authority, ſeemed to be actuated by a more unreaſonable ob- 
- Ninacy, and to retain claims, of which, bath in civil and eccleſiaſtical matters, 
it was; as pet, difficult to diſcern the full ſcope, and intention. Some ſecret at- 
terapts af that Sed 20, eſtabliſh a ſeparate, copgregation and discipline, had been 
exefully, cepraſſech in the beginning of this reign; 3 and. when any 0 of the elta. | 
 bliſkedclergy diſcovered a tendency to then pricicip Jes, b omurtiog. the legal ha- 
bits or ceremonies, the Queen had ſhewn. a determined reſolution, to puniſh them 
by fines. and deprivations | ; tho” her orders to, that purpoſe had, by the protec- 
tion which theſe ſectaties received from ſome of the moſt conkiderable courti 

| heap frequently eluded. But what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts « of 
ber ſubjefts; was ber frugalicy, which, tho? carried ſometimes to an extreme, 
led her not to amaſscreaſures, but, If to prevent impoſttions upon the people, 
who were at that time very little a6 ac med to. bear the burthens of go overnment. 
By; means of her rigid oeconomy, ii paid all the debts, which ſhe ound on the 


Se e cheir full intereſt : tho! ſome of theſe debts had been contracted 


even during: the reign of her father . She repaid ſome loans, hich ſhe. had ex- 
 afted-at; the commencement of her reigu;; a practice in that age ſomewhat, unu - 
wal 5 Aud the eftablihed her credit. on ſuch, a footing, that, no ſovereign ip 
Europe could core veadily command any, ſum which the public exigencies might 
nmel this, praceable. and. unifo dh, anvermmepts Eng: 
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land furniſhes few materials for hiſtory; and „ 5a which Eliza: cum 2% 
berh took in Ions wee which 9 . 


yas 


Tun been enables event in this period was 3 1 Pata ament, Eat APutumen. 
want on the 8th of February, 1576, where debates. were "ſtarted, which . 
appear ſome what curious and ſingular, Peter Wentworth, a puritan, who had 
ſignalized himſelf in former Parliaments, by his free and undaunted e. ö 
opened this ſeſſion with a premeditated harangue, which drew on him the i 

nation of the houſe, and gave great offence to the Queen « and the courtiers... 

it ſeems to contain the firſt rude ſketch of thoſe principles of kberty 51 Tg 
pily gained afterwards the aſcendant in England; it may not be i improper to give, 
im a few words, the ſubſtance of it. He premiſed, that the 1 yery name of liberty 
is fweetz bur the thing iſelf is precious beyond the moſt ineſtimable FA 5 
And that it behoved them to be careful, leſt, contenting themſelves 


YES. 


, ſweetneſs of the name, they forego the ſubſtance, and abandon what of all carth- 5 „ 
ly poſſeſſions was of the higheſt value to the kingdom. He then proceeded, to * 
obſerve, that freedom of ſpeech in that houſe, a privilege ſo uſeful both to ſove - 1 
reign and ſubject, had been formerly infringed i in many effential articles, and Was, 1 
at preſent,” expoſed to the moſt imminent dang . That it was ufual, Eben a EM 


ſubject of importance was hatidled, eſpecially if it regarded religion 1 7 14 ma uſe 
that theſe topics were difagreeable to the Queen, and that the DEE acceding in 
them would draw down her indignation upon their temerity : ED 8 
juſtly affirmed the King's diſpleaſbre to be a meſſenger of des Was no” + | 4 
wonder that men, even tho” urged by motives of conſcience and duty, hould } be : "2 2 
inclined to ſtop fhorr, when they found themſelves expoſed to fo fevere a penalty: | | -Y 
That by employing this argument, the houſe was "incapacitated from ſerving their 
country, or even from ſerving che Queen herſelf, whoſe ears, belieged by perni- | 3 
cious flatterers, were thereby rendered macceſſible to the moſt falutary truths : Wm 
That it was a mockery to call an aſſernbl a Parliament, and yet deny them that 7 5 
privilege, which was fo effentiat to their” being, and without which they mult e. 
generate into an abject ſchool of fervicode and difficiutation*: That 28 the karl. es 
ment way the great guardian of the laws, they ought to haye liberty 1 to diſcharge 
their truſt, and to maintain that authority whetice even Kings themſelves 2 
their being : Thar a King was conſtitured ſuch by law, and tho he was not depen- 
dant on man, yet was he fubordinate'to God and the law, and was Sbliged ro make. 
| | their preſcriptions, not his own will, the role of his condutt : That even his 
"8 © commiſiion, as God's vicegerent, enfofted, inſtead of foofering, this obligation; 
| ſince he was thereby inyelied with authority to-execute on earth; the will of God. 
11 Vor. IV. | X Doomed od 
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cn III. which is nothing but law and juſtice: . That. tho' theſe ſurmiſes of diſpleaſing ths 
1579+ Queen by their proceedings, had impeached j in a very eſſential: point, all free- 
dom of ſpeech, a privilege granted them by a ſpecial law; yet was there a more 
8 express and n aeke invaſion made on their liberties, tl nn 2 OE 


33S 4% +% 


ri ibing” them aue to treat of fach matters, and barring them al farther 
diſcuſſion of theſe momentous articles : That the prelates, emboldened by her 
1 royal protection, had aſſumed a deciſive power in all queſtions of religion, and 
8 required that every one ſhould implicitly ſubmit his faith to their arbitrary deter- 
32 minations : : "That the love which he, bore his 12 . forbad him to be Glent 
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1 f 18 N to obſerve, FIVE this 2 0 that j in theſe 8 of 3 
| the parliamentary ſtile was ſtill crude and, unformed; and that the proper deco- 
. rum of attacking miniſters and counſellors, without intereſting the honour of the 
* | crowhy or mentioning the perſon of the ſoyereign, Was not as yet entirely eſta- 
1 _ lied. The commons expreſſed great « diſpleaſure at this unuſual licence; They 
ER. 5 1 Wentworth from the houſe, and. committed him priſoner to the ſer- 
1 _ Jeant at arms; They even ordered him to be examined by a committee, conſiſt- 
ing of all thoſe members who were alſo members of the privy- council, and a re- 
port to be made next day to the houſe. This committee met in the ſtar-cham- 
ber, and wearing the aſpect of that arbitrary court, ſummoned Wentworth to 
. appear before them, and anſwer for his behaviour. But tho' the commons had 
1 LY _ diſcovered ſo little delicacy or precaution, in thus confounding their own autho- 
=. rity wich chat of the ſtar- chamber; Wentworth underſtood better the Principles 
ov»tf liberty, and refuſed ro give thels couniſellors any account of his conduct in 
WES. Parliament, till he was ſatisfied that they ated not as members of the privy-coun-. 
9 cil, but 28 a committee of the houſe F. "He juſtified himſelf by pleading the rigour _ 
| Y Ss > and hardſhip of the Queen $ meſſages ; and notwithſtanding that the committee 
3 | Hewed bim, by inſtances in other reigns, that the practice of ſending ſuch meſſages, 
ua notunprecedented, hewould not agree to expreſs any ſorrow or repentance, The : ; 
| 2 5 iſſue of the affair Was, that, after a month's confinement, the Queen ſent to the com- | 
125 men informing them, that, from R A 
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2 05 his liberty and to his place i in the 1 61 By this ſceming lenity, ſhe indirectly Chap. ts 8 
| retained the power which ſhe had aſſumed, of impriſoning the members, and obli 5% _ - 
ing them to anſwer before her for their conduct in Parliament. And Sir Walter 
Mildmay endeavoured to make; the houſe ſenſible of her Majeſty's goodneſs, in 3 
ſo gently remitting the indignation which ſhe might juſtly conceive at the teme. - = 
rity of their member: But he informed them, that they had not the liberty of „ 
ſpeaking what and of whom they pleaſed; and that indiſereet freedoms uſed inn 
that houſe, had, both in the, preſent and foregoing ages, met with a proper pu- 1 
niſnment. He warned them, therefore, not to abuſe farther the Queen's cle- 
mency; left ſhe be conſtrained, contrary th her ir, to ea unſucceſſ- 
ful lenity into a neceſſary ſeverity s. 
Tux behaviour of the two houſes was, in | other nip e tame and 
ſobmiſſive. Inſtead of a bill, which was ar firſt introduced +, for the teforma-' 
tion of the church, they were contented to preſent a petition to her Majeſty for 
that purpoſe: And when ſhe told them, that ſhe would give orders to her bi- « 
ſhops, to amend all abuſes, and if they were negligent, ſhe'would herſelf, vp © 3.2 
her ſupreme power and authority over the church, give ſuch redreſs as would e nnk 2 
tirely ſatisfy the nation; Po Rep ane ; 
Perempraty err s It panic} age; nies arch; 
Tuo' the commons ſhewed fo mile Jpirit in eg the ere of the 1 
crown, they maintained, this ſeſſion, their dignity, againſt an iherbachment 6 
the lords, and would not agree to a conference which, they thought, was defired | 
of them in an irregular manner; They acknowledged, however, with all hamble- 


neſs, (ſuch was their expreſſion) the. ſuperiority of the lords: They only refuſed - 

to give that houſe any reaſon for their proceedings; and aſſerted, that where ther: 
altered a bill ſent them by the peers, it a7 4a age to them to nenen, — 

| ord as e d ge e 2 1805 - - >" 
Tu commons granted an aid of one ſubſidy and; "6 fifteentlis, mee, 1 
in order to ſatisfy the houſe concerning the reaſonableneſs of this grant, entered into — 

a detail of the Queen's paſt expences in ſupporting the governtnent, and of the x, EE 


increaling charges of the crown, from the daily increaſe of the price of all com- 
modities. He did not, however, forget to admoniſh ther, that they were to re- 


gard this detail as the pure effect of the Qyeenꝰs condeſcenſion, ſince ſhe was not 
bound to yew: them 1 account how ſhe nas me? her W rec 
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whole reign, neyer exempted her from vigilance and attention ; but the 


ſcene began now to be more overcaſt, ne RE hard OY on her 
from more than one quarter. 


* Scots afar, Tax earl of Morton had e ns Scotland i in firic alliance with the 


| Queen, and had alſo reſtored domeſtic tranquillity : But it was not likely, that 
the factious and legal authority of a regent would long maintain itſelf in a 
country unacquainted with law and order; where even the natural dominion of 
hereditary princes ſo often met with oppoſition and controul. The nobility be- 
gan ane w to break into. factions: The people were diſguſted with ſome inſtances 


which appeared of Morton's avatice: And the clergy, who complained of far- 


ther incroachments oa their narrow revenue, joined and increaſed the diſcontent 
of the other orders. The regent was ſenſihle of his dangerous ſituation; and hav- 
ing dropt ſome. peeviſh expreſſions, as if he were willing or deſirous to reſign the 
government, the noblemen of the oppoſite party, favourites of the young: King, 
laid hold of this conceſſion, and required that demiſſion Which he ſeemed: fo 


frankly to offer them. James was at this time but eleven years of age; yet Mor- 
ton, haying ſecured himſelf, as he imagined, by a general pardon, reſigned his 


authority into the hands of the King, who. pretended to. conduct, in his own. 


name, the adminiſtration, of the kingdom. The regent retired from the govetti-. 


ment, and ſcemed to employ himfelf entirely in the care of his domeſtic affairs, 
but either tired with, this tranquillity, which. appeared. inſipid after the agitations 


of ambition, or thinking it time to throw off diſſimulation, he returned again to 


court, acquired an aſcendant in the council; and tho* he reſumed nat the title of 


regent, governed with the Tame authority as before. The oppoſite party, after 


Wade 9 988 e 00K to ums, on provings of delivering their 
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Queen Elizabeth interpoſed by her ambaſſador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated. 
an agreement between the factions: Morton kept poſſeſſion of the government; 


but his enemies were numerous and vines. i eee eee | 


every day more precarious. igt 


Tut count d' Aubigney, of the ren at Magee ene ee, > 
father, had been born and educated in France; and being a young nobleman off 


a good addreſs, and a ſweet diſpoſition, he appeared to the duke of Guiſe a very 


| proper inſtrument for detaching James from the Engliſh intereſt, and conneft- 


ing him with his mother and her relations. He no ſooner appeared: at Stirling, 
where James reſided, than he acquired the affections of the young monarch-;z, 
and joining his intereſts with James Stuart of the houſe of Ochiltree, a, young, 
man of profligate manners, who had acquired the King's fayour, he employed. 
himſelf, under the appearance of play and amuſement, in inſtilling into the ten-, 
der mind of the prince new ſentiments of politics and government. He repte- 


ſentedto him the injuſtice. which had been done Mary ig her depoſition, and mad 
him entertain thoughts, either of reſigning the crown into her hands, or of aſſo- 


ciating her with him in the adminiſtration . Elizabeth, alarmed with the dan- 


ger which might enſue from the prevalence of this intereſt in Scotland, ſent anew 
Sir Robert Bowes to Stirling; and accuſing Aubigney, now created earl of Le- 
; nox, of an attachment to the French; warned James againſt entertaining ſuch 
ſuſpicious and dangerous connections f. The King excuſed. himſelf, by Alexans- 
der Hume, his ambaſſador ; and Lenox, finding that the Queen had openiy de- 
clared againſt him, was farther confirmed in bis intention of overturning the 


Engliſh intereſt, and particularly of ruining Morton, who was regarded as the 
head of it. That nobleman was arreſted in council, accuſed as an accomplice in 


the late King's murder, committed to priſon, brought to trial, and condemned 


to ſuffer as a traitor. He confeſſed, that Bothwel had communicated to him the TIES 
delign, had pleaded Mary's aſſent, and had deſired his concurrence 3 but he de- 
nied, that he had ever given his approbation to that crime; and in excuſe for 
his concealment, alledged the. danger of revealing it, either to. Henry, who had 
no reſolution nor conſtancy, or to Mary, who appeared to be an accomplice ia the 
murder 4. Sir Thomas Randolph Was ſent by the Queen to intercede in fayour 


of Morton; and that ambaſſador, not content with diſcharging this duty of his 


function, . . his perſuaſion, the earls; of Argyle, Monet, n 
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Fo 4 
I ; * Marre, and Glencarne, to enter into a confederacy for pwescli g e even AG force of 
1 aarxms, the life of the priſoner. The more to overawe that nobleman's enemies, 
Elizabeth ordered forces to be aſſembled on the borders of England; but this 
expedient ſerved only to haſten his ſentence and execution J. Morton died with 
that conſtancy and reſolution which had attended him thro? all the various events 
of his life; and left a reputation, which was leſs diſputed with regard to ability 
than probity and virtue. But _ men of ay n er not "ol as > 
ſubſequent year. NE ; 3 
| Spanifh _ *ErrzanerH was at this time owt anxious on account of every herd 
aid. tion in Scotland; becauſe that country alone, not being ſeparated from England 
by ſea, and bordering on all the catholic and malecontent counties, afforded her 0 
enemies a ſafe and eaſy method of attacking her; and becauſe ſhe was ſenſible, 
that Mary, thinking herſelf abandoned by the French monarch, had been en- 
gaged by the Guiſes to have recourfe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, 
tho” he had not yet come to an open rupture with the Queen, was every day, both 
| by the injuries which he committed and received, more exaſperated againſt her. 
That he might retaliate for the aſſiſtance which ſhe gave to his rebels in the Low 
_ Countries, he had ſent, under the name of the pope *, a body of ſeven hundred 
| 1 8 Spaniards and Italians into Ireland; where the inhabitants, always turbulent, and 
—__ - _ diſcontented'with'the Engliſn government, were now more alienated by religious 
pPrejudices, and were ready to join every invader. The Spaniſh general, San 
3 _*"Japho, built a fort in Kerry; and being there beſieged by the earl of Ormond, 
-_ "preſident of Munſter, who was ſoon after joined by Lord Gray, the deputy, he 
made a very weak and cowardly reſiſtance. After ſome aſſaults, feebly ſuſtained, 
he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and Gray, who was attended with a very ſmall force, 
finding himſelf embarraſſed with ſo many priſoners, put all the Spaniards and Itali- 
ans to the ſword without mercy, and hanged about fifteen hundred with s A . 
3 Num which gave great diſpleaſure to Elizabeth . 
© Sir Francis Wr the Engliſh ambafſador made complaints of this invaſion, he was un 
ſwered by like complaints of the pyracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold 
3 ſeaman, who had affaiilted the Spaniards in the place where they deemed them- 
ſelves the moſt ſecure, in the new world. This man, ſprung from mean parents 
7 in the county of Devon, having acquired conſiderable riches by ſore depreda- 
tions made on the Spaniards in the iſthmus of Panama, and having there got a 
| fight of the Pacific ocean, was ſo WW that he ſcru- 
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pled not to n fortune in a new adventure throꝰ thoſe ſeas, ſo much Chap. W. 
| unknown at that time to all the European nations By means of Sir Chriſto» 1 : 
pher Hatton, then vice-chamberlain, a great favourite of the Queen, he obtained 
her conſent and approbation ; and. ſet fail from Plymouth in 1577, with four 
ſhips and a pinnace, on board of which were 164 able ſailors +. . He paſſed into 
the South Sea by the Straits of Magellan, and falling on the Spaniards, who ex- 
pected no enemy in theſe quarters, he took many rich prizes, and prepared to 
return with the immenſe booty, which he had acquired. Apprehenſive of being 

d by che enemy, if he took the ſame way homewards, by which he 
had reached the Pacific Ocean, he attempted to find a paſſage by the north of Cali- . 
fornia; and failing in that enterprize, he ſet fail for the Eaſt Indies, and returned 
ſafely this year, by the Cape of Good Hope. He was the firſt Engliſhman who. 
failed round the Globe; and the firſt commander in chief; For Magellan, whoſe - 
ſhip executed the ſame adventure, died in his paſſage. His name became very 
celebrated on account of ſo bold and fortunate an attempt; but many, appre- 
hending the reſentment of the Spaniards, . endeavoured to perſuade the Queen,. 
that it would be more prudent to diſown. the enterprize, to puniſh Drake, and to 
reſtore the treaſure. But Elizabeth, who admired valour, and who was allured 
by the proſpect of ſharing in the riches, determined to co gallant 
ſailor: She conferred on him the honour of knighthood,. and accepted. of a 
banquet from him at Deptford, on board the ſhip which had atchieved 8 
morable a voyage. When Philip's ambaſſador, Mendoza, ex | 
Drake's pyracies, ſhe told him, that the Spaniards, by arrogating a right In 
whole new world, and excluding thence all other European nations, .who ſhould 
ſail thither, even with a view of exerciſing. the moſt lawſul commerce, very na- 
turally tempted. others to make a violent irruption into theſe countries 4. To 
pacify, however, the Spaniſh monarch, ſhe cauſed part of the booty to be re- 
ſtored to Pedra Sebura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be agent for the mercliants) 
whom. Drake had ſpoiled. Havigg learned afterwards, that Philip had ſeized. 1581. 
the money, and, had employed "ON: ; it againſt herſelf in Ireland, part of it i in | i 
1 of the prince a e e. eg make no more reſti 
Dany 8 rears which induced the Prin to a relay _ 
e was in ſuch want of money, that the, was obliged to aſſemble a Parliament; 1 
a, meaſure, which, as ſhe. ee enen, declared, ſhe- never ernbraced, | ex- 1 
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WE . cept "when obliged by the neceffiry of her affairs. The Parliament, ' beſides 
10915 anting her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths, enacted ſome ſtatutes for 
16th January. the ſecurity of the government, chiefly againſt the attempts of the catholics. 
A Parliament. Whoever, in any way, reconciled any one to the church of Rome, or was him- 
ſelf reconciled; was declared to be guilty of treaſon : To fay maſs was ſubjected 
to the penalty of a year's impriſonment, and a fine of two hundred marks; the 
| Hearing it was puniſhable by a year's impriſonment, and a fine of an hundred 
marks: A fine of twenty pounds a month was impoſed on every one who con- 
tinued, during that time; abſent from church. To utter ſlanderous or feditious 
words againſt the Queen, was puniſhable, for the firſt offence, with the pillory 
and loſs of ears; the ſecond offence was declared felony : The writing or printing 
fuch words was felony even on the firſt offence +. The puritans prevailed to 
have Farther application made for reformation in religion F. Paul Wentworth, 
brother to the member of that name, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the preced- 
ing Teflon, moved, that the commons, from their own authority, ſhould appoint 
a general faſt and prayers; and the commons rafhly aſſented to his motion. For 
this preſumption, they were ſeverely reprimanded by a meſſage from the Queen, 
2 eneroaching on the royal 1 3 "Oh ny ware — 2 — 
. A; and alk forgivenets l. N | 
© "hes * Queen and Parſiament were engaged to pals theſe ſevere ibs againſt the 
Irs. Þ ſome late diſcoveries, which had been made of the treaſonable prac- . 
EE of ch liſh prieſts. When the worſhip of the catholics was ſuppteſſed, 
"anq the reformation introdtked into the univerſities, the King of Spain refle&ed, 
that as ſome ſpecies of literature was requifite for the ſupport of chele doctrines and 
controverſies, the Romiſh communion muſt totally decay i in England, if no means 
were found to give erudition to the eccle faſtics; and for this reaſon, he 
: founded a ſeminary at Doũay, where the catholics fent their children, chiefly choſe 
intended for the  priefthood, in order to receive the rudiments of their education. 
The cardinal of Lorraine imitated" this * by erecting à like ſeminary 
3 im his dioceſe: of Rheims; and tho” Ro as ſomewhat diſtänt, "the poße 
vould not neglect to adorn, with a foundation of the ſame nature, that capital 
5 of orthodoxy. Theſe ſeminaries, founded with this hoſtile intention, ſens "= 
doery year a colony of prieſts, who maintained 'the catholic ſuperſtition Wa 
1 fon height of its bigotry; and being educated with a view to the crowif U 
martyrdom, were not deterred, either by danger or fatigue, from maintaining and 
propagating their S imp a 8 infuſed into all oe. 1 6 pe 


23 Ei. cap. * "Flbid.c. 24. 52 Eve, p. 302. 958 p- 284, 285. 
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retic a perſecutor of the orthodox, and. one ſolemnly and publicly 


that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, who ſufficed in times of IgROFance, 


and more, antient orders of their own communion, were even expoſed to the 
principles and conduct might be expoſed, has, in many inſtances, been much exag-, 


| to. refine. eU (he nne Gf 
| ghoſtly purpoſes, might been 


Tus jeſuits, 22 to 1 Anois bed the prerog .. 9 
| timepl che —— — ULearthly power ; and by maintiidiag ais 2 — 
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hatred: againſt the Queen; whom they treated as an uſurper,. SONS. 2 he- « 


[4 


tized. by the holy. father. Sedition, rebellion, and even ſometimes. af (Goat 

were the expedients, by which they propoſed to effectuate their purpoſes. againſt 
her; and the ſevere reſtraint, not to ſay perſecution, under which che catholics 
laboured, made them te more willingly receive, from their Shall fathers, ſuch 


violent doctrines. "BE f i % ' 2 65. J n 4 iS. 


Tursn ſeminaries were all of them. es. Es Fay . apr al A new 
order of regular pricſts erected in Europe z when the court of Rome. perceived, 


were no longer able to defend the ramparts of the church, aſſailed ↄn every-lide z 
and that the inquiſitive ſpirit of the age required a ſociety more actiye and more 
learned, to oppoſe its dangerous progreſs. Theſe men, as they ſtqod faremaſt. in 
the conteſt agamſt the proteſtants, drew. on them the extreme animoſity of 
that whole ſect; and by aſſuming a ſuperiotity over che other mere numerous 


envy of their brethren ; 80 that it is no wonder, if the blame to which their 


gerated. This reproach, however, they 2 — nl 

de ghee eee eee | 
remedy againſt ſuperſtition, into a noyriſhmene of that infirmity; 
2 nolaſtic ig 
cultivated polite literature) they were c \ 


. Wer crime, we it aryed der 


caſuiſtry, by which prevarication, p —» 1 
e ee ' MY 


4 
EOS 0d 


r eh ic .bebovad the holy father to ptavide 2 
be bull of Pius, in abſalving the ſubjests from their oaths, of allegi- 
ne requires bn 20 reſiſt the Queen's uſurpation; and many Romaniſts were 
apprehenſive, that, by -chis clauſe, they were obliged in conſcience, even tho 


no favqurable opportunity; offered, to rebel againſt her, and that no dangers nor 


difficulties could free them from this indiſpenſible duty. But Parſons and Cam- 


| Pian, two jeſuits, were ſent over with a 88825 and N of the doc- 


Vor. IV. | * une; 4 
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Elizabeth and her partizans, it did not oblige the catholics to obedience, except 
When the ſovereign pontiff ſhould think proper, by a new ſummons, to require it“. 


a | 7 trine z and they taught their votaries, that, tho' the bull was for ever Naters 


_ - Campian was afterwards detected in treaſonable practices; and being put to the 


| rack, and confeſſing his guilt, he was publicly executed. His execution was 
-.- _  - ordered at the very time, when the duke of Anjou was in England, and proſe- 
 __ cuted with the greateſt appearance of ſucceſs his marriage with the Queen; and 
mus ſeverity was probably intended to appeaſe her proteſtant ſubjects, and to ſatisfy 
1 e eee e ee ee lee ee 
> the principles of the reformation. -- | - 
Wix hoſtilities were daily mudtipying diese Spain und England, and 
while Elizabeth knew, that Philip, from reſentment, ſrom bigotry, and from 
| Intereſt; was ftrongly, tho” ſecretly, induced to effect ber ruin, ſhe ſaw the 
neceſſity of ſecuring herſelf againſt the efforts of ſo powerful and politic a 
"monarch. The obſtinate reſiſtance of the ftates in the Netherlands gave her 
Hopes, that his force and treaſure would be waſted in ſubduing theſe provinces; 
| bur the admirable conduct and rapid progreſs of the prince of Parma ſtruck. ber 
VvVich apprehenſions 3 and as the acquiſition, which Philip, about this time, made 
— of Portugal, brought him a great acceſſion of riches and naval power; the expe- 


ST animqſity, which {till increaſed between the French mo- 

bo * it end the confederacy, which the latter prince had 

_. be proſpect of a eloſe allianee between the 
=: "Rods nf — 


all Europe of the Spaniſh power, ae eee rn 

133 ing its farther progreſs. $645 ee Iz 
E ee Tur duke of Alengon, eee 
= - nn, Sopped-bis pretenſions to eſpouſe Elizabeth; and that princeſs, tho! her fuitor | 
|» of Aso. was near twenty-five years younger than berſrif, and had no knewlege of her 
NI perſon but by pictures or. deſeriptions, was Ktill-pleaſed cim the counterfei 


—&  - which his sddreſſes afforded her of love and tendenz Phe duke, in or 


che protection of ſome powerful alliance became every day the 


ache general apprehenſions, entertained by 


” 


eit 5 2 


forward bis ſuit, beſides employing his brothers #umbbaſſadors, ſent over Sil 8 
an agent of his on; an artful man, of an agreeable converſation, who, fool” 
"remarking the Queen's humour, amuſed her: with guy diſcourſe, and inſtead of 


8. ſerious political reaſonings, which, he found, only awaltened her ambition, and 
d ep e e n en ny rien pps e der- eee 
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of gallantry, The n which the found in chis man's ſociety, Gow pro- ChapyIV- 
duced a great familiarity between them; and amidſt the greateſt hurty of buſine, 59% 
her wiſeſt miniſters had not ſuch ready acceſs to her perſon, as had Simier, who, : E1 
on pretence of nogotiation, entertained ' her with accounts of the tender attagh- 4+ | 
ment borne her by the duke of Anjou. The earl of Leiceſter, who had never 
before been alarmed. with any courtſhip made to ber, and who always truſted — 
that her love of dominion would prevail over her inclination to marriage, began : 
to apprehend, that ſhe was at laſt caught in her on ſnare,” and chat the artful 
encouragement, which ſhe had given to this young ſuitor, bad 'unawares engaged 
her affeQions. To renger;Siqvjer orlions, bref CERT . - 
or by any nar picple of her cane but by incantations and love poti- | 
ons. Simier, in revenge, endeavoured to diſcredit Leiceſter, and xevealedtoher a 
. _ which none of her courtiers dared to diſcover, that this nobleman was ſecret- 
ly, without her conſent, married; to the widow of the earl of Eſſex; an action, 
| hich eee Og or as 
violation of their mutual attachment; and which ſo, provoked ber, that (he 
threatened to ſend him priſoner to the Tower . The quarrel went ſo far hetween - _ - of 
Leiceſter and the French agent, that the. former was ſuſpected of having em- he 8 "2M 
ployed one Tudor, a bravo, to take away the life of his enemy anche Auen Ki 1 
thought it- neceſſary, . by proclamation, to take Simier under her own- . __- 
It happened, that while the Queen was rowed in her harge on the I par 
tended. by. Simier, — — — 
one of her bargemen ; but Elizabeth finding, upon enquiry, that the piece had bern 
diſcharged by accident, gave the perſon his / liberty, without farther puniſhmenc. | 
- _ So far was ſhe. from entertaining any. ſuſpicion. againſt her people, that ſhe: was EY 
n heard to ſay, . That ſhe would lend credit to nothing againſt them © 
« which parents would nat believe of their own children +,” 1411 eee 
Tux duke of Anjou; encouraged by the accounts, which be received ef d 
Queen's prepoſſeſſions in his favour, paid her ſecretly a viſit at Greenwich s and „ 
rr ſome- conference wih ber, the purport of which is - not» knowny-he d. 
— It appeared, that, tho his figure was not advantageous, he had loſt no 8 
2 ground by being perſonally known to her; and ſoon after, ſhe commanded Bur- 
- Jeigh, now treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and ſectetary 
. Walſingham, to concert with the French ambaſſadors the terms of the intended 
9 ND: contract. Henry had. ſent. over on this occaſion a very ſplendid embaſſy to Eng- 
ee e ee . | 
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cg. nabe noblenieh's and us the Queew had in a manner the power of preſeribing 
1551." ut terins ſhe pledſed; the articles were ſoon ſettled with the Engliſh commiſ- 
Gotiers, It wis agreed; that the marriage ſhould be celebrated within fix weeks 
after the ratification of the articles ; that the duke and his fetinue ſhould have the 
ExtrGiſe'of their religion; that after the marriage he ſhould bear the title of King, 
_ dut the adminiſtration ſhould remain ſolely in the Queen; that their children, 
mute or female, ſhould fucceed to the erown of Bnglind that if there be two 
| | tales, the eldeſt, in aſe of "Henry's death without iſſue; ſhould be King of 
_— France, the younger of England ; that if there be but one male, and he ſucceed 
OS to the crown of France, he ſhould be obliged to reſide in England eight 
mamonchs every two years; that the laws'and cuſtoms of England ſhouid be pre- 
ſerved invib late; and that no foreigner ſhould be promoted by the duke to any 
6Mce in England $. Theſe articles, providing for the ſecurity of. England, in 
ciuſe of its ahnexation” to the crown of France, opened but a diſmal proſpect to 
* the Engliſh; had not the age of the "Queen, who was now in her forty- ninth 
| peur, contributed very much to allay their apprehenſions of this nature. The 
Wt Queen alſo, as a proof of her Reil remaining  fmcertainty, added a clauſe, chat 
dies not bound ro complete the marriage, till farther articles, which were 
ww ſpeaged, ſhall be 8greed on between the parties, and till the King of France 
= de cettifed erf their agreement. Soon after the Qucen ſent over Walſingham 
erde "France, in order to form cloſer” connexions "with Henry, and 
league offenſtve and defenſive againſt che increaſing power and dan- 
12 of Spain. The French King, Who had been extremely diſ- 
türbed wich che vhquier ſpirit, the feſtles ambition, the enterprizing. and yertimid 
and inebnſtutit diſpoſition of Arjob, had already ſought to free the kingdom from 
1 dus ififrighes, by opening a ſcene for is aBtivity in Flanders; and having al. 
3 Aoved kim to embrace the Protektion of the ſtates, had ſecretly ſupplied hm 
nich men and money for thiat undertaking, The prelpect of feuling bit in 
Eugland was for u like reaſon very agrecuble td that "monarch; and he was! de- 
. firous/to cultivate, by every expedient, the favourable ſentiments, which Eliza- 
derm ſcemed to entertain towards them. But: this princeſß, tho ſhe had gone fur 
| cher in her amorous dalliance *-than- could be juſtified or accounted for by'any- 
1 policy, was not yet determined to bring matters to a final con- 
viaſton ; and ſhe confined Walfingham, in his inſtructions, to the negotiating con- | 
Uitions of a mutual alliance between France and England T. Henry with _ | L 
© ance ſubmitted to hold conferences-on that ſubject; but no ſooner had Walfing- N 
mum begun to ſettle che conditions of alliance, than _ was —— * 


5 1 Camden, p. 464. bu f 3 396, 468,426," | + Ibid P- 352. 
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out the marriage . The French court, pleaſed with this change of ,reſalution, 
broke off the conferences concerning che league, and opened a tegotiation: forthe 


great event; and the inhabitants of Antwerp, ho; 


5 
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Queen, foreſceing Wa WW nr. 25 
declared, that ſhe would prefer the marriage. with the war, before the-war with; sg: 


marriage j: But matters had not long proceeded in chis train, beſore the Queen  - 
again Yeclared- far the league in preference to the marriage, and ordered Wal- 
ſingham, to renew. the conferences for that purpoſe. Before hey had leiſure to .. 
bring this point to maturity, he was interrupted by à new hung f reſolutian. 5 
and not only . the court, of France, but Walängham nume. Barleighy,and.aV = 
the wiſeſt miniſters of Elizabeth, were in amaze, doubtful noon mA, 
tweea inclination, and xeaſon, love and ambition, would at laſt terminate. 

In the courſe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another variety — 
. between her reaſon and her ruling paſſions. The duke of Anjou- ex> 


pected ſome afliſtance of money, by which he. might be enabled t open be 
campaign in Flanders; and the Queen herſelf, tho her frugality made her long 


reluctant, was ſenſible that this ſupply was neceſſary y and ſhe was at / laſt induced. 
after much heſitation, to comply with his requeſt . | She ſent him a preſem + 
an hundred thouſand crowns j-by which, joined - to his o.] demeſues und the aij- 
ſiſtance of his brother and the Queen-dowager, he levied an umy, and n 

the field againſt the prince of Parma. He was ſucceſeful vin-raifingtheifiege-ob - 
Cambray; and being choſen by the ſtates governor of the Netherlands, e pur +. 
his army into winter quarters, and came oyer to England, in order uo iu 
his ſuit to the Queen. The reception, vhich he met with, made im lay n acquunc -- 


wt. 


with entice ſucceſs, and gave him-certai-hapes, that Elizabeth -hadifurmounted 


all ſcruples, and was finally determined to make choice of him for- het thuſtand. 


ln the midſt of tbe pomp, which attended the anniverſary of her Semen de iu wers. 


v ſeen, after long and intimate diſcourſe with him, to take aring from her᷑ ber 
own finger, and to put it upon his; ad all :the ſpectators concluded, that, in 
this ceremony, ſhe had given him a pramiſe of marriage, amd m νn deLL¶ꝙ7c8 3 
oof .vignifyiag ber intention to all che yrorld. ; Se-Aldepandes,ambaſiider frgmbe. e 
ſtares, diſpatched immediately a letter 0 his Ziolorming chem ef s 
well: as the other Fleming, | 

uded the Queen. as a. kind, of tutelar divinity, [teſtified their Joy. ywchonalings 
2 the discharge of ibeir great ordnance f.. A. puritanyef Lincoln Inn had 


e book, e. intiruled, * The Gulph, In which England wilt 
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be 3 by the French Marriage.” He was apprehended and proſecuted by 
order of the Queen, and was condemned to loſe his right hand as a libeller. 
Such was the conſtancy and loyalty of the man, that, immediately after the ſen- 
tence was executed, be rook off his hat with his MAT N Wavin at * 
e e e 81 

Bur notwithſtanding this aitachaient; Ach Elizabeitfo Shelly Siſeovered 
to the duke of Anjou, the combat of her ſentiments was not entirely over; and 


her ambition, as well as prudence, rouzing itſelf by intervals, ftil filled her breaſt 
with doubt and heſitation. Almoſt all the courtiers, whom ſhe truſted and fa- 


voured, Leiceſter, Hatton, and Walſingham, diſcovered an extreme averſion to 
the marriage; and the ladies of her bed · chamber made no ſeruple of oppoſing 


her reſolution with the moſt zealous remonſtrances . Among other enemies to 


the match, Sir Philip Sidney, ſon to Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy ef Ireland, 
und nephew to Leiceſter; a young man the moſt accompliſhed of that age; 
uſed the freedom to write her a letter, in which he diſſuaded her from her preſent 
lad an unuſual elegance of expreſſion, as well as force of reaſoning. 


He told her, chat the ſecurity of her government depended entirely on the af- 
fections of her proteſtant ſubjects; and ſhe could not, by any meaſure, more 


eſfectually diſguſt them than by eſpouſing a prince, Who was ſon to the perfidious 


DViuabesine, brother to the cruel and perfidious Charles, and who had bimſelf embrued 
dis hands ue blood of the innocent dd deſenccles proteſtants : Thar the 


97 — — eee eee eee k 
nication ; and nothing had ever ſo much elevated their hopes as the proſpect of 
ber marriage with the duke of Anjou: That her chief ſecurity at preſent againſt 


3 the ſympathy of theological 
government: That the duke bimſelf had diſcovered a very reſtleſs and tutbuleft 
ſpirit: and having oſten · violated his loyalty to his elder brother and his ſovereigh, 


ſupplying thut defe&, by giving an intereſt in the kingdom to f prince, whoſe edu- | 
_. cation had-zealoully- attached him to that communion: That tho! he was a ftrari- 
der dw the royal blood of England, the diſpoũtions of men were now ſuch, that 


they preferred the religious to civil connexions ; and were more inſſuenced by 


nions than by the prineiples of legal and hereditary 


chere remained no hopes that he would paſſively ſubmit to a woman, Wife 
r in quality of huſband, to command: That the French 


nation, ſo populous, ſo much aboundiog in ſoldiers, ———— who were 1 


| * Camden, p. 486. 
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iv. Ap 
ſupply him with partizans, dangerous to a people, unwarlike and defenceleſs like wt . 


the generality of her ſubjects: That the plain and honourable path, which ſhe. 
had followed, of cultivating the affeQions of her people, had hitherto rendered 
her reign ſecure and happy; and however her enemies might ſeem to” 
upon her, the ſame invincible rampart was ſtill able to protect and defend her: 
That fo long as the throne of France was filled by Henry or his poſterity, it was | 
in vain to hope that the ties of blood would enſure the amity of that kingdom, 
preferably to the maxims of policy or the prejudices of {effi and if ever the 
crown devolved to the duke of Anjou, the conjundtion of France and England 
would prove a burthen, rather than a protection, to the latter kingdom : That 

the example of her ſiſter Mary was ſufficient to ĩnſtruct her in the danger of ſuch 


connections; and to prove, that the affections and confidence of the Engliſh 


could never be maintained, where they had ſuch reaſon to apprehend that t 
intereſts would every moment be factificed to thoſe of a foreign and hoſtile 
tion: That notwithſtanding theſe great inconveniences, diſcovered by paſt expe- © 
rience, the houſe of Burgundy, it muſt” be confeſſed, was more popular in the 
nation than the family of France; and what was of chief moment, Philip was 
of the ſame communion with Mary, and was connected with her by this "great - 
band of intereſt and affection: "And that however the Queen might” remain child. 


leſs, even che old age ſhould grow upon her, the ſingular felicity and glory G 
and 
thoſe of all the proteſtants in Europe, would defend ber from attackt 5 "and Mer 
own prudence, without other aid or aſſtance, would baffle all the efforts of ber 


her reign would preſerve her from contempt ; the affections of her fue 
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moſt malignant enemies * 


Tu ss reflections Lept the 8 in "Hem anxiety and be T 8 8 
* obſerved to paſs ſeveral nights without any ſleep. or repoſe. At Taff her ſet- 


habics of prudence and ambition prevailed over her temporary inclination ; 


pe having ſent. fop the; duke of Anjou, ſhe bad a long converſation with lum in 


Private, where ſhe was ſuppoſed. to haye made him apologies for the breaking ber 
ſormer engagerents, He expreſidd. great diſguſt on his Jeaving her ; threw away 
the ring. which ſhe had r him ;. and mand, 2A curſes on the mutability of 


W AC 


Netherlands 3 Joſt the conbdence of the ſtates, by a raſh and violent'ttempe on 

oy. into France and there died. 
- The,Queen,.. by her. timely refledtion, faved herſelf mem, the numerous miſchiefs 
| 3 52 he! preſent. diftrafted | 


their liberties 3. way, expelled. har country; 


which muſt bare grtended Fuieaprydent; a marriage 
* Leneryofabs Sydney, ok. p, 287, and op cane 363. e p. 46. 
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ſtats. of the French "monarchy, prevented W acl feeling any effects of that res 
ſentment which the 5 reaſon to dread from the ont 4 erb . Wer that 
bre family. ro 


Tux anxiety. "of . * "xy the attempts of the Englit tnalica; han 
8 during the whole courſe of her reign; but the variety of revdlutions which 


4 happened i in all the neighbouring kingdoms, were the ſource ſometimes of bet 


hopes, ſometimes, of her apprehenſions. This year the affairs of Scotland ſtrong- 
* engaged her attention. The influence which the earl of Lenox, and James 


Stuart, he no. aſſumed th tide of earl of Arran, had acquired over the young 


King, was; but 4 lender foundation of authority ; while the generality of the 


nobles, and all the preachers, were ſo much diſcontented with their ad miniſtra- 


tion. The aſſembly of the church appointed a ſolemn faſt; of which, one of the 
avowed reaſons was 12 danger in which the King ſtood from the company of 


_ wicked: perſons * : on that day the pulpits reſounded with declamations a- 
* gainſt Lenox, Arran, — all the King's preſent counſellors. '. | When the minds of 
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the people were ſufficiently. prepared by theſe lectures, a conſpiracy of the nobi- 
lity was, formed, probably with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſcizing the per- 
ſon of James at Ruthyen, à ſeat of the earl of Gowry; and the deſign being 
kept very ſecrets. ſucceeded. without any  oppdlicion. . The leaders, in this enter- - 
prize were, the earl of 'Gowry himſelf, the carl of Marre, the lords Lindeſey and 
Boyd, abe maſters of Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Duntergaline, Paiſley, 
and Cambuſkenneth, . The King wept when he found himſelf detained a pri- 
ſoner z but the maſter of Glamis laid. ce No matter for his teats: Better chat 
<« boys ſhould weep than bearded men:“ An expreſſion which James could never 
afterwards forgive t. But notwithſtanding his reſentment, he found it neceſſary to 
ſuhmit to the preſent neceſſity. He pretended an entire acquicſcence in the con- 
duct of the aſſociators; acknowledged the detention of his perſon to be acceptable 
Ferxice; and e to ſummon boch an aſſembiy of the church and a convention 
of. 1 in order to ratify that enterprize. The afſethbly, tho' they had'eftabliſh- 
ed a5 a inviglable rue, that the King, "bn no" iceount,” and on no occafion, 
ſhould ever mrad in eccleftaftical matters, made no ſcruple of taking civii 
affairs 55 and of giving their verdict, that the attempt of 
the conſpirstors was acceptable to all that God, br tendered the preſerva- 


| tion of the, King's perloh,. and proſperoos ſtate o of the realm.” * They even enjoin- 


ed all. the Clergy to recommend rhele Yentittienics from the pulpit} anch they treat- 
'ened with e Schelte al cenifures every man wii ſhould oppoſe che \aurhotity of the 
confederated or ids . The convention, beitig cbinpoſed chien ef theke lords thenn- 
e Spbiſword, 5. 3% T „ Mia. p. 4 did. . | 
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ann ien übt Gallas ex; dd sds Arran was canſined à priſoner Chap IV. 
to his own houſe : Lenox, tho“ he had power to reſiſt, yet rather; than encite a 15%*- 
eivil war, or be the cauſe of bloodſhed i, choſe. to retire into Frange, here he 
| ſoon after died. He perſevered to the laſt in his converſion to the proteſtant reli- 
Sion: which. the Scots clergy would never be perſuaded that he had ſincerely em- 
braced. The King ſent for his family, reſtored his ſon; to bis paternal honours 
and eſtate, took care to eſtabliſh the fortunes of all his other children; and to bis | 
laſt moments never forgot the early friendſhip which he e borne their wh J what; 
A ſtrong proof of the good diſpoſitions of chat prince 4. e eee ee 
No ſooner was this revolution ben i Roghndy en the: e Sabah X 

Henry! Cee ed fir L Bowen to James, in order to congratulate him-on 

his deliverance from the pernicious . counſels of Lenox and Arran; to exhort 

him not to refent the ſeeming violence of the lords enterprize ; and to procure 1 
from him permiſſion for the return of the earl of Angus, ho, ever ſince Morton's . 
fall, had lived in England. They cafily prevailed-in the laſt application ; and as 2 
James ſuſpected, that Elizabeth had not been entirely unacquainted wich the pro- 

ject of his detention, he thought proper, before the Engliſh ambaſſgdors,” to dif- 

Fenelan, and Manneyille, appeared as ambaſſadors from France: Their errand 1533: © 
was to enquire concerning the ſituation of the King, make profeſlions- ef «their 9 
maſter's friendſhip, confirm the ancient league with France, and procume an ac- 

great umbrage to the clergy ; and the aſſembiy had already voted, che ſertling'of 
terms between the mother and ſon to be a- moſt wicked undertaking; Thepul © 
Pits reſounded with declamations againſt the French ambafladors;/ particularly Fe- W 
nelon, whom they called the Meſſenger of the bloody murderer, tmeaning the duke 8 
of Guiſe : And as that miniſter, being knight of the Holy Ghoſt, wore a white 

| croſs on his ſhoulder, they commonly denominated it, in contempt, the badge of 
Antichriſt. The King endeavoured, tho! in vain," to repreſs theſe infalericies; hurt 
in order to make the ambaſſkdors ſome compenſation, be:defired the magiſtrates 

of Edinburgh to give them a ſplendid dinner bafoge their departure. To pr.. 
and finding that the? orders. were noe. regarded,: they employed: their ſermons = © 2 
in thundering-curſes on the magiſtrates, who, by the King's direQian, had put 2M 
this mark of reſpect on the ambeſſadors. They even purſued them afterwards with 
A ee A 
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paſſing ee of excommunication nnn 
miſſion to royal, preferably to clerical, authority 9 

4 Wat) increaſed the alarm with regard to an enemies heroin James 
and Mary, was, that the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſeemed to concur with the French 
in this propoſal; and the clergy were ſo ignorant as to credit the ſincerity of the 
profeſſions made by the former. The Queen of Scots had often made overtures 


to Elizabeth, which had been entirely neglected; but hearing of James's deten- 
tion, ſhe wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more ſpirited ſtrain than uſual; 


craving the aſſiſtance of that princeſs, both for her own and her ſon's liberty. 
She ſaid, that the account of the prince's captivity had excited her moſt tender 
concern; and the experience which ſhe herſelf, during ſo many years, had of the 
extreme infelicity attending that ſituation, had made her the more apprebenſive, 
leſt a like fate ſnould purſue her unhappy offspring: That the long vain} of in- 
juſtice which ſhe. had ſuffered ; the calumnies to which ſhe had been expoſed ; 
were ſo grieyous, that, binding no place for right or truth among men, ſne was 


reduced to make her laſt appeal to heaven, the only competent tribunal between 


pr nces of equal juriſdiction, degree, and dignity: That after her rebellious ſub- 


jects, ſecretly: inſtigated by Elizabeth's. miniſters, bad expelled her from the throne, 


thrown: herſelf under the protection of England, fatally allured by thoſe reiter- 
ated profeſſions of amity which had been made her, and by her confidence in the 
gener oſity of 4 friend, an ally, and a kinſwoman: That not contented with de- 


barring her from her preſence, with ſupporting the uſurpers of her throne, with 


contributing to che deſtruction of her faithful ſubjects, Elizabeth had reduced her 


to a worſe captivity than that from which ſhe had eſcaped, and had made her this 


cruel return for the unlimited truſt which ſhe had repoſed in her: That though her 
reſentment of fuch ſeyere uſage had never carried her farther than to: uſe ſome 
diſappointed efforts for her deliverance, unhappy to herſelf, and fatal to others, 


the found the rigours of confinement daily multiplied upon her; and at length 


carried to ſuch à height as ſurpaſſed the bounds of all human patience any longer 


dq endure them: That ſhe was cut off from all communication, not only with the 
2 = ſt. of. mankind; but alſo with her only ſon; and her: maternal fondneſs, which 


Vas now more enlivened by their unhappy ſympathy in ktuakion, and was her 


ſole remaining attachment to the world, deptived even of that melanchoſy ſolace, 


”7 which. letters or meſſages. could give: That the bitterneſs of her ſorrows, ſtill 
Schorf than her cloſe confinement,” had: preyed upon ber health, and had added the 


| infuferable weight of bodily infirmity to all thoſe. other. calamitics under which 
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De label That while the daily experience of her maladies opened to her the % iv. 


cotnfortable proſpect of an approaching deliverance into a region Where pam and 


ſotrow are no more, her enemies envied her that laſt! eonfolation and having ſe⸗ 


cluded her from every joy on earth, had done What it them lay to debat her from 


all hopes in her future and eternal exiſtenee: That the exerciſe of her religion” 


refuſed her; the uſage of thoſe ſacred rites in which the had been edueated ; the 
commerce with thoſe holy miniſters, whom heaven had appointed to receive the 
acknowlegement of our trunſgreſſons, and to ſeal our penitence by à ſblemm re- 


admiſſion into heavenly" favour and forgiveneſs: That it was in vai to complain 
of the rigours of perſecution exereiſed in other Kingdoms; ; when à Qgeen, and an 
innocent woman, was excluded from an indulgence which never yet, in the moſt 
; barbarous countries, had been denied to the meaneſt and moſt criminal malefactor: 
That could ſhe ever be induced to deſcend from that royal dignity in-which-Pro- 
vidence had: placed her, or depart from her appeal co Heaven, there was only one 
other tribunal to which ſhe would appeal from all her enemies ; to the juſtice und 
humanity of Elizabeth's own breaſt, and to that lenity, which uninſſueneed by 
malignant counſel, ſhe would naturally be induced to exereiſe towards her: And 
that ſhie finally intreated her, to reſume her natural diſpofftiom; and to reflect on 
the ſupport, as well as comfort, which ſhe might receive from her ſon and herfar, 
i, joining the obligations of gratitude te che des of blood, e eng ae 
berty and authority to which they were entitled. 
Etz AszTn was chiefly indueed to Cbſtfuct Mary's cba Beem 
foreſaw an unhappy alternative attending that event. Tf this princels recovered 


any conſiderable ſhare'of authority in Scotland, her Teſciitiient, ihbition,"Scaf, 


and connections, both domeſtic and foreign, might render her a darigerous neigh- 


bour to England, and enable her, after ſuppreſſing the Engliſhi party among her SO 


fubjects, to revive thoſe: pretenſions which ſhe” had formerly advanced to the 
crown, and:which her partizans in both kingdoms ſtill ſupported with great in- 
duſtty and aſſurance. If ſne was reinſtated in power, with fuck ſtrict limitations 
as could not be broken, ſhe might be diſguſted with. her ſituation ; and flying 


abroad, form more d cſperate attempts than any ſovereign, who had à crown to 


hazard, would villingly undertake. . Mary herſelf; ſenſible of theſe difficulties, 
and convinced by experience, that Elizabeth would for ever debar her the throne, 
Was now become more humble in her wiſhes ; and as age and infirmities had 
repreſſed thoſe ſentiments of ambition and indignation, by which the was former 
ly ſo much agitated, CTY e 
455 Camden, 11 
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hp grandeur, ne s chen s Hale more. Iberty s a bleſſing to which lhe very 


2 propenſity, was ſecretly determined to deny her requeſts and tho' the feigned 


naturally aſpired with the fondeſt impatience. She propoſed, therefore, that ſhe 
ſhould be aſſociated with her ſon in the title to the crown of Scotland, but that the 
adminiſtration ſhould remain ſolely in him: And ſhe was contentell to live in 
England, in a private ſtation, and even in a kind of reſtraiat : but with ſome 
more liberty, both for exerciſe and company, than ſhe had enjoyed ſince the firſt 
_ diſcovery of her intrigues with the duke of Norfolk. | But Elizabeth, who was 
afraid leſt ſuch a looſe method of guarding her, would facilitate her eſcape into 
France or Spain, or, at leaſt, would encourage and increaſe her partinans, and 
enable her to conduct thoſe intrigues to which ſhe had already diſcovered ſo ſtrong 


to aſſent to them, ſhe well knew how to diſappoint the expectations of the unhap- 
py princeſs. -- While Lenox maintained his authority in Scotland, ſhe never gave 
any reply to all the applications made to her by the Scottiſh Queen  : At preſent, 
when her own creatures had acquired poſſeſſion of the government, ſhe was reſolved 
to throw the odium of the refuſal upon them; and pretending, that nothing was 
required to a perſect accommodation, but the concurrence of the council of ſtate 
in Scotland, ſhe ordered her ambaſſador, Bowes, to open the negoriation for 
Mary's liberty, and her aſſociation with her ſon in the title to the crown. Tho' 
ſhe ſeemed to make this conceſſion to Mary, ſhe refuſed her the liberty of ſending 
any ambaſſador of her own; and that princeſs could eafily conjectute, from this 
circumſtance, what would be the reſult of the pretended negotiation; The Scots 

council, inſtigated by the clergy, rejected all treaty 3 and James, who was now a 
captive in their hands, affirmed, that he had never aſſentad to an aſſociation with 
his mother, and that the matter had A 


| fortharpurpoſe f. 


Tux affairs of Scotland i ve Mites e Seb: 5 | 
impatient, of reſtraint, made his eſcape from his keepers; and flying to St. 
Andrews, ſummoned his friends and ' partizans to attend him. The earls of 
Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and Rothes, haſtened to pay their duty to their ſo- 
vereign 3 and the oppoſite party found themſelves unable to reſiſt ſo powerful a 
combination. They were offered a pardon, upon their ſubmiſſion, and an acknow- 
legement of their fault, in ſeizing the King's perſon, and reſtraining him from his 
liberty, - Some of them accepted of the terms: The greater number, particeu- 


. Hamilton, _ Glamis, left the country z and'took ſhelter in 


+ Jebby vol. i. Pe 540+ Ales Aegina, e | 
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Ireland 
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Ireland or England, where they were protected by Elizabeth. The earl of Ar- 
ran was recalled to court; and the malecontents, who could not brook the autho- 
rity of Lenox, a man of virtue and moderation, found, that, by their reſitanaes 
they had thrown all the power into he batt » EN 
violent as his manners were profligate *. 

ELIzazRTA wrote a letter to James; in which ſhe . 0 e > 
from Iſocrates, and indirectly reproached him with inconſtancy, and a breach of: his 
engagements. James, in his reply, juſtified his meaſures; and turned two paſſages - 
of Ifocrates againſt her, for one which ſhe had directed againſt him +. She next 
ſent Walſingham in an embaſſy to him; and her chief purpoſe in employing that 
aged miniſter on an errand where ſo little buſineſs' was to be tranſacted, was to. 
learn, from a man of ſo much penetration and diſcernment, the real character of 


James. This young prince poſſeſſed very good parts, tho not accompanied 


with that vigour and induſtry which his ſtation required; and as he excelled 


in general diſcourſe and converſation, Walfingham entertained a higher idea of 
his talents than he was afterwards found, when real - buſineſs was tranſacted, to 
have fully merited F. The account which he gave his miſtreſs, induced her to 

ra Meare fee eee 


to pay him. 3 * 


Tux King of Scots, perſevering i in his preſent views, ſummoned a Parliament; 25 
where it was enacted, that no clergymag, 
falſe, untrue, or ſcandalous ſayings againſt the King, the council, or the public 

meaſures, or to meddle, in an unproper manner, with the affairs of bis majeſty _ 
and the ſtates $. The clergy, finding that the pulpit would be no longer a ſanc- 
tuary for them, were extremely offended : They ſaid, that the King was become 
popiſh in his heart; and they gave their adverſaries the epithets of groſs libertines, 
belly gods, and infamous perſons |. The violent conduct of Arran ſoon 2 
over the popularity to their ſide. The earl of Gowry, tho' pardoned for the late 
attempt, was committed to priſon; was tried on ſome new accuſations, condemh- 
ed, and executed, Many innocent perſons ſuffered from the tyranny of this fa. 
vourite ; and the baniſhed lords, being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, now found the time 
favourable for the recovery of their eſtates and authority. After they had been 
foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, they prevailed in another; and being admit- 

ted to the King's preſence, were pardoned, and reſtored to his favour. ; BR, 


„ Spotſwood, p. 325, 326, * ſeq. ' + Melvil, p. 140, 141: Strype, vol. ip. 000 b 
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ſhould preſume, in his ſermons, to utter 
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ArRaN „ Jegraded frotaigintwriey's deprived of that eſtate and title which 
he had uſurped ; and the whole country ſeemed to be compoſed to tranquillity 


Elizabeth, after oppoſing, during ſome time, the credit of this favourite, had 


found it more expedient, before his fall, to compoſe all differences” with him, by 
the means of Daviſon, a miniſter whom ſhe- ſent to Scotland: But having mor e 
ein the lords whom ſhe had helped to reſtore, ſhe was pleaſed with this 
alteration of affairs; and 2 a . Se ee with the new court 


nd miniſtry of James. K 


77 Conſpiracies* * - Txxse revolutions in Scotland oak have been del as of ſmall i orm 
in England. to the repoſe and ſecurity of Elizabeth, had her own ſubjects been intirely united, 


and had not the zeal of the catholics, excited by conſtraint, more properly than 
perſecution, daily threatened her with ſome dangerous inſurrection. The vigi- 
lance of the miniſters, particularly of Burleigh and Walfingham, was raifed in 


Proportion to the activity of the malecontents 3 and many arts, which had been 
5 blameable i in a more peaceable government, were employed to detect conſpiracies, 


and even diſcover the ſecret inclinations of men. Counterfeit letters were rute zi 
in the name of the Queen of Scots, or of the Engliſh exiles, and privately con- 
veyed to the houſes of the catholics: Spies were hired to obſerve the actions and 
diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons : Informers were countenanced : And tho' the ſaga- 
city of theſe. two great miniſters helped them to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe 


: intelligence, many calumnies were, no doubt, hearkened to, and all the ſubjects, 
particularly the catholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety and inquietude. Henry 
"Piercy, earl of Northumberland, brother to the earl beheaded ſome years before, 
and Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, ſon to the unfortubate duke of Norfolk, 

fell under ſuſpicion; and the latter was, by order of the council, confined to his 


own houſe. Francis Throcmorton, a private gentleman, was committed to cu- 


| ſtody, on account of a letter which he had wrote to the Queen of Scots, and 
Which was intercepted. Lord Paget, and Charles Arundel, who had' been en - 
- gaged with him in treaſonable deſigns, immediately withdrew beyond ſea. *Throc- 
0 morton confeſſed, that a plan for an invaſion and inſurrection had been laid; 1 
and tho', on his trial, he was deſirous of retracting this confeſſion, and imputing 


it to the fear of torture, he was found guilty and executed. Mendoza, the Spa- 


.niſh ambaſſador, having promoted this conſpiracy, was ordered to depart the 
: kingdom; and Wade was ſent into Spain, to excuſe his diſmiſſion, and to deſire 


the King to ſend another ambaſſador in his place: But Philip would not ſo much 


as admit the Engliſh ambaſſador to his preſence, Creighton, a Scots Jeſuit, co- 


1 8 board a veſſel which was ſeized, tore ſome papers, with an inten- 


— 


1 
* > 


| to the contrivances of the Queen of Scots ; and as her name was employed in 


all ſuſpicion from herſelf, ſhe alſo deſired leave to ſubſeribe iir. 


impowered to name commiſſioners for the trial of any pretender to the crown,” who 


Queen : Upon condemnation, pronounced by theſe commiſſioners, the perſon was 
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tion of ate them. into dhe lea; but the wind blowing them 2 ehe. 
ſhip, they were put together, and diſcovered ſome dangerous ſecres .. 


Many of theſe conſpiracies were, with great appearance of reaſon, impesed 


all of- them, the council thought, that they could mot” uſe too many precautions , 

againſt the danger of her claims, and the reſtleſs activity of her temper. She was © 1 
removed from under the care of the earl of Shrewſbury; who, tho' vigilant and (1 
faithful in that truſt, had alſo been \ indulgent to his priſoner, particularly wirr a R 
regard to air and exerciſe: And ſhe was committed to the cuſtody” of Sir Amiaas 
Paulet and Sir Drue Drury; men of hohour, but inflexible and rigid in their 
care and attention. An aſſociation was alſo ſet on foot by the earl of Leiceſter 
and other courtiers; and as Elizabeth was extremely beloved by the whole nation, 
except the more zealous catholics, men of all ranks willingly flocked to the ſub- i 
ſcription of it. The purport of this aſſociation was to defend the Queen, to re- 1 
venge her death or any injury committed againſt her, and to exclude from the = 
throne all claimants, whatever title they poſſeſſed, by whoſe ſuggeſtion," or for 

whoſe behoof any violence ſhould be offered to her majeſty 1. The Queen of 
Scots was ſenſible, that this aſſociation was. levelled againſt her; and to remove 


Ve a 
4 Tye? 3 * 


ELIZz AB ETA, that ſhe might the more diſcourage malecontents, n | 
them the concurrence of the nation in her favourg ſummoned a new mann ber. 


and the met with that dutiful attachment, which ſhe expeRted: - The aſſociation un 
was confirmed by Parliament; and a clauſe was added, by which the Queen was 


ſhould attempt or imagine any invaſion, inſürrection, or aſſaſſination againſt the 


excluded ſrom all claim to the ſucceſſion, and was farther puniſhable,” as her mA. L 
jeſty ſhould direct. And for the greater ſecurity, a council of regency, in caſe f 1 


the Queen's violent death, was appointed to govern the kingdom, to {cette the . FER - 1 


ſucceſſion, and to take vengeance of that act of treaſon 5. 


A VIA B law was alſo enacted againſt jeſuits and popiſm prieſts: That they 4 
ſhould depart the kingdom within forty days; that thoſe who ſhould remam be.. 


| yond that time, or ſhould afterwards return, ſhould be guilty of "high" treſon 2 We 
that thoſe who harboured 'or relieved them thould be guilty of felony; that 
* ' Camden, p. 499 Toe 1 gare, vol. ni. p. 46. bees, State Trials, vol. i. Þ- 122, 123. T7 
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| thoſe who were educated in ſeminaries, if they returned not in fix months after 


notice given, and ſubmitted not themſelves to the Queen, before a biſhap or two 


Juſtices, ſhould be guilty of high treaſon : And that if any, ſo ſubmirting them- 


ſelves, ſhauld, within ten years, approach the Queen's court, or come within ten : 
miles of ir, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void. By this law, the exerciſe of the 


eatholie religion, which had formerly been prohibited under lighter penalties, 


and which was, in many inſtances, connived at, was totally ſuppreſſed. In the 
ſubſequent part of the Queen's reign, the law was ſometimes executed, by the ca- 
pital puniſhment of prieſts ; and tho' the partizans of that princeſs aſſerted, that 


they were puniſhed for their treaſon, not their religion, the apology muſt only be 
underſtood in this ſenſe, that the law was enacted on account of the treaſonable 
views and attempts of the ſect, not that every individual, who ſuffered the penal- 
ty of the law, was convicted of 'treaſon +. The catholics, therefore, might now 


- juſtly complain of a very violent perſecution; which we may ſafely affirm, in ſpite 


of the rigid and bigotted maxims of that age, not to be the beſt method of con- 


verting them, or of reconciling them to the eſtabliſhed government and religion. 


Tax Parliament, beſides arming the Queen with theſe powers, granted her a 
ſupply: of one fubfidy and two fifteenths. The only circumſtance, in which their 
proceedings were diſagreeable to her, was an application, which the commons 
made for a farther reformation in eccleſiaſtical matters. Yet even in this attempt, 


which affected her, as well as them, in a very delicate point, they diſcovered how 
much they were overawed by her authority. The majority of the houſe were 


-- Puritans, or inclined to that ſect ꝓ but the ſevere reprimands, which they had 


already, in former ſeſſions, met with from the throne, deterred them from in- 
troducing any bill concerning religion; a proceeding which would have been in- 
terpreted as an incroachment on the royal prerogative : They were contented-to 


Proceed by way of humble petition, and that not to her majeſty, which would 
certainly. have given ſome offence, but to the houſe of lords, or rather to the bi- 


nenn Ee e e e e e e 
* 4 Eiiz. cap. 2. 
V ˙ ²⁰˙ A he at as chat in ten your ity 


a and fifty-five baniſhed. Camden, p. 649. 


1 4: Bofides the petition after. -mentioned, another proof of the prevalency of the puritans among the 
| commons was their paſſing a bill for the reverent obſervance of Sunday, which they called the Sab- 


bah, and the depriving the people of thoſe amuſements, which they were accuſtomed to take on 
that day. D'Ewes, p. 335. It was a ſtrong ſymptom of a contrary ſpirit in the upper houſe, that 
AY WET IP E 
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tented to receive all advances towards reformation o. A rage departure from. 9 | 
what we now apprehend to be the dignity of theſtommons ! "LORE 

Taz commons deſired in their humble petition, that no biſhop ſhank ercile . 
his function of ordination but with the conſent and: concurrence of fix prelbyters ; 
A demand, which as it would have introduced a change of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, was firmly rejected by the prelates. They deſired, that no clergyman 
ſhould be inſtituted into any. benefice, without previous warning being given to. 
the pariſh, that they might examine whether there lay any obje&ion to-his life.or 
doctrine: Bur this awwempt towards a popular model naturally met with the fame. 
fate. In another article of the petition, they prayed, that the biſhops. ſhould not 
inſiſt upon every ceremony, or deprive, incumbents for omitting a part of the ſer- 1 
vice: As if uniformity in public worſhip had not been eſtabliſhed by law; of „% 
if the prelates had been endowed with a diſpenſing power. They, complained of 
abuſes, which prevailed in denouncing the ſentence of excommunication, and en- 
treated the reverend fathers to think of ſore; law for the remedy of theſe abuſes; 
Implying, that thoſe matters were ta * commons of themſelves to | 
meddle with them. 


| -Dar the e arch; ag la pon is their wake; 
tion, was the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and the oath er afficie, as it was called, 
ien dyes) court. This is a ab eee a bene 

Tus firſt primate ö d bers « man ei ier Ne- a 
acting conformity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip,; and in puniſhing by ſines or depri- 8 
vations, all the puritans, who: attempted to innovate any thing in the hahits,  ce- 
remonies, or liturgy of the church. He died in 1375 and was ſucceeded. bx 
SGrindal, who, as he himſelf was inclined to the new ſect, was with great difficulty | 
brought to execute the law againſt them, or to puniſh the nonconforming cler = 
gy. He declined obeying the Queen's orders for the ſuppreſſion of  prophecyings, _ 
which, ſhe apprehended, had become ſo many academics of fanaticiſm.z and for _ 
this offence, ſhe had, by an deder of the Stat Chamber, ſequeſtered, him from he 

archiepiſcopal function, and confined him to his own houſe. Upon his death, 
which happened in 1583, ſhe determined not to fall ino the ſams etror in her 
next choice; and ſhe named Whitgift, -a zealous Churchmag, who had already 
gnalized his, pen in-controverſy, and who, having in vin yince 
che puritans by argumeit,) was now reſoled . Open their, ches ai 298 | 
by the execution of w. J z He informed the Queen, that. all the ſpiri- 
tual authority lodged in the Prelates was inſignificant without the en of the 
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| iſtical commiſſion at that time in force, he en- 
gaged her to iſſue a new one; more arbitrary than any of the former, and con- 
veying more unlimited authority . She appointed forty- four 'commilſſioners, 
twelve of whom were eccleſiaſtics ; thre® commiſſioners could exerciſe'the whole 

power of the court; their Juriſciction extended over the whole kingdom, and 


| oe alt orders of men; and every circumſtance of their authority, and all their 


methods of proceeding, were contrary to the eleareſt principles of law and natural 
equity. They 1 were empowered to vifit and reform all errors; hereſies, ſchifins 3 
in a word, to regulate all opinions, as well as to puniſn all breach of uniformity 
in the exerciſe Fi public worſhip. They were directed to matte enquiry,” hot on- 
ly by the legal methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all other means and ways, 
which they could deviſe ; that is, by the rack, by torture, by inquifftion, by im- 
priſopment. Wbece they thought proper to ſuſpect any perſon, they might ad- 


miniſter to him ap oath, called 4 He, by which he was bound to anſwer 


all queſtions, and might thereby be obliged” ro accuſe © hirhſ&f” or bis moſt 


intimate friend. The fines, which they impoſed, were merely diſcretionary, 


and often occaſioned the total ruin of the offenders, contrary: to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of the kingdom. Fhe impriſonment,” to which theꝶ vondemined any dalin- 
ut, was limited by no rule but their on pieafurel They aBumed a power 
I pofing on the clergy what new articles of ſubſoription, "and :conſequenthy 
of faith, they thought proper. Tho? all other ſpiritual courts were ſubject, 
ſince the teformation, to inhibitions from the ſupreme courts, of law, the ec- 
— ckfiaſtieal'eommilioners exempted themſelves. from that legal juriſdiction, and 
were Hable te no controul. And the more ta enlarge their authority, they were 
mpowete. to punich alk inceſts, adukeries, ftrnications; all outrages, miſhe+ 
_ Kaviours; / and diſorders in marriage: Andi the puniſhments, which they 
micht inst, were according ws their wiſdom, conſcience, and diſeretion . 
in a Word, this oburt was a real ingnũα e; kttendedt with all dhe iniquities, 
A en 4 drdeltzes, inſeparable from: that horrid tribunal. And as the jurit- 
Hon of the" eecleſiaſtical court w deſtrubti ve of all law, 16 its erection was 
dermed by mady a mer uſurpation of this imperious princeſs; and bad no tber 
_ foundation than a elauſe of u ſtatute, refloring tbe fapreriacy to che growing and 
Arete che ſhvercign- to uppoint commiſſionets fon exerciſing: that preru · 
26/022 Bur? tive” im general, .and/ ofpecially-tho fupremazy,: were: fuppo» 
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:Dbe door dds commons, in their humble petition to the pfclates, [had touched 
ſo gently and ſubmiſſively on the eccleſiaſtical gi vances, the Qgeen, in a ſpeech 
from the throne, at the end of che ſeſſion, cquld: not forbear taleing notice of theis 
preſumption, and reproving them for thoſe murmurs, which; fot font af dffend» = 
ing het, they had pronounced ſo low as not directly ta reach her royal ear. 
ter giving them ſome general thanks for their attachment to her, and males 
profeſſions of affection to her Tubje&s, ſhe told them, tht whœver found fauls 
with the church threw a ſlander upon her, ſince ſhe vas appointed +: Ged ſupreme 
ruler over it, and no hereſies nor ſchiſms could prevail in the kidgd,t but dy her 
permiſſion and negligence : That ſome abuſes midſt neceſſaril have plaas in ehety 


thing; but ſhe warned: the prelates to be watchful z for if the foudd-zhem ch 


| leſs of their charge, ſhe was fully determined-.to:depoſe: them; That ſhe-was 

commonly ſuppoſed to have employed herſelf in many ſtudies, particularly phile- 
ſophical, (by which, I ſuppoſe, 'ſtie meant theological) and {tie wewld:cdnfels 
that few whoſe leiſure had not allowed them 10 make; profeſiignot eme bed 
read or reflected more: That as ſhe could diſcern the preſumptien of many, in 
curiouſly canvaſling the ſcriptures, and ſtarting intovations, ſhe: would: ao; langer 
endure this licence; but meant to guide her people by. God's rules in the guit | 
mean between the corruptions; of Rome, and the errors of ¹,jAu en 
And that as the Romaniſts were the inveterate enemies of her perſon, fa the other 
innovators were dangerous to Al Kingly government; and undercooldurafgraach} = 
ing the word of God; preſumed: to b "__ pans TOO deen 
ſure the actions of the prince. 2 rig et 
Fon the whole of this tratllaction, e e eee dn 
making their general application 0 che piefities, av well r ff HE Partei u. 
ticles of their petition, ſniowed'tflenfelves wholly ighoränt, no det Ra une 

of the principles of liberty and 4 legal conftitution "Wha e Bor be un 
worthy of remark, rhar Elizabeth,” fo far from yfelditig te Ae 6e of the 
Parliament againſt the'ecclefiaftie cottititiffibi, Brüel A e beſde 


the end of her reignz in which Ae cud, rey has; ee POWER 
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midiſt of the church, notwichſtanding the rigour and of 
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| n IV. N there was diſcovered a conſpiracy, which 

Wh, 1584. much increaſed the general aniragſty againſt the catholics, and ftll farther widen” ; 
ed the breach between the religious parties. William Parry, a catholic gentle- 
man, had received the Queen's pardon for a crime, by which he was expoſed to 


capital puniſhment; and having got permiſſion to travel, he retired to Milan, 
and made open profeſſion of his religion, which he had concealed while he re- 


| mained in England. He was here perſuaded by Palmio, a jeſuit, that he could 
| not perform a more meritorious action, than to take away the life of his ſovereign 


and his benefaQtreſs ;' the nuncio, Campeggio, when conſulted, approved extremely 


ef this pious undertaking ; and Parry, though till agitated with doubts, came: 
to Paris, with an intention of paſſing over to England, and executing his bloody 


purpoſe. He was here encouraged in the defign by Thomas Morgan, a gentle- 


man of great credit in the party; and tho Watts and ſome other catholic prieſts 


told him, that the enterprize was criminal and impious, he preferred the authori- 


cy of Raggazzoni,ithe pope's nuncio at Paris, and determined to perſiſt in his 
reſqlution. He here wrote a letter to the pope, which was conveyed to cardinal 


Como; he communicated his intention to the holy father, and craved his abſolu- 
ton and paternal benediction. He received an anſwer from the cardinal, by 


l which be perceived that his purpoſe was extremely applauded; and he came over # 
to England, wich a full defign of carrying it into execution; 80 deeply are the 
ſentiments of mortality engraved in men's breaſts, hat it is very difficult even for 
e peejbdices of falſe religion totally to efface them; and this bigotted aſſaſſin re- 
ſolved, before he came to extremity, to try every other e for alleviating 


114 


means of being ber ta the Queen ; aſſured her that many conſpiracies were 


formed agaiaſt her and exhorted her, as che only, means of ſaying. ber life, to 


give. the Romaniſts ſome more indulgence i in the exerciſe of their religion: But 


| leſt he ſhould be tempted by che opportunity to aſſaſſinate her, he always came to 
_ conrtjunproviged of every offenſive weapon. He even procured. himſelf. to be 


eleted member.of Parliament; and having made a yeheitient ſpeech againſt the ſe- | 
vere laws enated this laſt ſeflion, was committed to cuſtody for his freedom, and ſe. (8 


 queſtered from the houſe. His failure in theſe attempts, confirmed him the more in 
_ _ hix'former'reſohurion; and be communicated! his intentions to Nevil, who entered 


2ealouſly into the deſign, and was determined to have aſhare'in the merits of its exe- | 


cue A book, newly publithed'by Dr. Allen; afterwards created # cardinal, fer- | 


ved farther to efface all their ſcruples, with regard ti tothe murder of ahetetical prince; 

and having agreed to ſhoot the Queen while ſhe ſhould be taking the air on horſe - 

back, they reſolved, if they could” not mate their cleape, to ſacrifice their 
: If, "R lives | 
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lives in fulfilling a duty, fo agreeable, as they imagined, to che will ef God and TY 
to true religion. But while they were watching opportunity for the execution 

of their purpoſe, the earl of Weſtmoreland happened to die in exile 3 anda Nev © 

was next heir to that family, he began to entertain hopes, that, by doing'fome 
acceptable ſervice to the Queen, he might recover the eſtate and honours which 3 8 
had been forfeited by the rebellign of the laſt earl. He betrayed the whole c- 1383. 
ſpiracy to the minifters ; and Parry, being thrown into priſon, confeſſed the guile, 
both to them, and to the jury who tried him. The letter from cardinal Como 

being produced in court, put Parry's narrative beyond all queſtion; and that cri- 

minal, having received ſentence of death *, CONT POET e 

law appointed for his treaſonable conſpiracy Tr. can 


Tus bloody defigns now appeared every where, as the reſult of hat bg | 
ſpirit by which the two religions, eſpecially the catholic, were at this time actu- 
ated. One Somerville, a gentleman of the county of Warwic, fomewhar'dif- | 
ordered in his underſtanding, had heard ſo much of the merit attending the af- 
ſaſſination of heretics and perſecutors, that he came to London with a view of 
murdering. the Queen; but having betrayed his deſigu by ſome EXTraVAagances, ” 
he was thrown into priſon, and there periſhed by a voluntary death r. About 
the ſame time Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook, and executed” the Low Coun- 


ſame deſign againſt the prince of Orange; and that great mun periſhed at Delft; is | 
by the hands of a deſperate aflaſſin, who, with a reſolution worthy of a better 
cauſe, facrificed his own life, in order to deſtroy the famous reftorer and pro- 
tector of religious liberty. © The Flemings, who regarded that prince as their fa- 
ther, were filled with infinite regret, as well when they confidered the miſerable - 
end of fo brave «patriot, ad their own fork eee eee 


10 mann . 
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+ This year, CR CE ee CE ns 
been engaged in a conſpiracy with lord Paget for the delivery of the Queen of Scots, He was thrown 
into the Tower; and being conſcious that his guilt could be proved upon him, at Teaft, that ſentence - 
would infallibly be pronounced againſt him, de freed himſelf from farcher proſecution by a voluntary - 
| death.” He ſhot himſelf into the breaſt with a piſtol. About the [ſame time, the earl of Arundel, — 

ſon to the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, haviog entered into ſome exceptionable meaſures, and re. . 
flecting on the unhappy fate, which had attended his family, endeavoured to depart ſecretly beyond | 3 
ſea, but was diſcovered and thrown into the Tower. In 1587, this noblewan was brought to his 3 
trial for high treaſon ; chiefly becauſe be had dropped ſome expreſſions of aifeftion to the Spaniards, | r 
aud had affirmed, that he would have maſſes ſaid for the ſucceſs of the Armada. | His peers found | 
him guilty of treaſon : This ſevere ſentence was not executed ; but Arundel never recovered. his li- 
berty. He died a priſonef in 1595. ORR Po OR gs re es Wann 
e immaliats cauſe of his death. | | | et 5 eaten 
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e . prudent a leader, and from the rapid progreſs of the Spaniſh arms. 


The prince of Parma had made every year great advances upon them, had re- 
. duced ſeveral of the provinces to obedience, and had laid cloſe ſiege to Antwerp, 
che tieheſt and moſt populous city of the Netherlands, whoſe ſubjection, it was 
- foreſeen;: would give a mortal blow to the already declining affairs of the revolted 
States. The only hopes which remained to them, aroſe from the proſpect of fo- - 
reign ſuccours. Being well acquainted with the cautious and frugal maxims of 
Elizabeth, they expected better ſucceſs in France; and ãn the view of engaging 
Flenty to embrace their defence, they tendered him the ſovereignty. of their 
provinces. But the preſent condition of that monarchy obliged the King to 
reject ſo advantageous an offer. The duke of Agjou's death, which, he thought, 
would have delivered him from the intrigues of that fickle and turbulent prince, 
plunged him into the deepeſt diſtreſs; and the King of Navarre, a profeſſed - 
Hugonot, being next heir to the crown, the duke of Guiſe took thence-occafion 
to revive the catholic league, and ta urge Henry, by the moſt violent expedients, 
ic ſeek the excluſion and ſuppreſſion of that brave and virtuous prince. Henry 
| himſelf, though. a.zealous catholic, yet, becauſe he declined complying with their 
precipitate meaſures, became an object of averſion to the League; and as his zeal 


| $36 en in practiſing all the ſuperſtitious. obſervances of the Romiſh church, was accom- 


panied with a very licentious conduct in private life, the catholic faction, in con: 


3 e ee maſt. ruler expericnce, embraced thence the pretext of repre- 


ſenting bis devotion as. mere hypocriſy and deceit. Finding his authority to de» 
cline, he was obliged to declare war againſt the Hugonots, and to put arms into 
the hands of the League, whom, both on account of their dangerous pretenſions 

at home, and their cloſe alliance with Philip, he ſecretly regarded as his more 
p dangerous enemies. Conſtrained by the ſame policy, he perceived the danger of 
_ aſſociating himſelf with the revolted proteſtants in the Low Countries, and was 
- obliged to renounce that inviting occaſion of e himſelf for all wy hoſtile 
; bat and enterprizes of Philip. | 


Tun States, reduced to this extremity, ſent, over a Ch bay: to 1 
0 made offer to the Queen, of acknowledging her for their ſovereign, on con- 
dnion of obtaining her protection and aſſiſtance. Elizabeth's wiſeſt counſellors 
Were very much divided in opinion, with regard to the conduct which ſhe ſhould | 
hold in this critical and important emergence. Some adviſed. her to reject the 

| offer of the States, and repreſented the imminent dangers, as well as injultice, at- 
tending the acceptance of them. They ſaid, that the ſuppreſſion of rebellious ſub- 
jects was the common cauſe of all fovereigns, and the encouragement of a revolt in 
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or transfer, from every fancy or diſguſt, or even from the jufteſt ound f U — — ' | 
plaint, their. obedience. to any other maſter: That the Queen, in the fucconrs 2? 
hitherto afforded the Flemings, had conſidered them as labouring under opjmeſ-- 
ſion, not as entitled to freedom; and had intended only to admoniſh Philip h 
to perſevere in his tyranny, without any view of raviſhing from him theſs-pro». 
vinces, which he enjoyed by hereditary right from his-anceſtors : That het ſitus - 
tion in Ireland, and even in England, would afford that powerful monarch ſuſſi- 
cient opportunity of retaliating upon her; and ſhe muſt henceforth expect, that, in- 
ſtead of ſecretly fomenting faction, he would openly employ his Whole force in bse 
his ſpiritual arms to the temporal ones of Spain; and that the Queen would ſhon = „ 
repent her making ſo ſmall and precarious an acquiſition in foreign countries, by 99 
expoſing her own dominions to ſuch imminent danger. 


Orurx counſellors of Elizabeth maintained a contrary opinion. They af. 
ſerted that the Queen had not even from the beginning of her reign, but cer- 
tainly had not at preſent, the choice, whether ſhe would embrace friendſhip. oe 
hoſtility with Philip: That by the whole tenor of that-prince's conduct it ap- * 
peared, that his ſole aims were, the extention of his empire, and the vtter ex- 
termination of the proteſtants, under the ſpecious pretence of maintaining the c- 
tholic faith: That the provocations which ſhe had already given him, joined to ; 
his general ſcheme of policy, would for ever render him her implacable enemy; 
and as ſoon as he had ſubdued his revolted ſubjects, he would endoubredly: fall, 
with the whole force of his united empire, on her defencelcks ſtate: That the 
only queſtion was, whether ſhe would maintain a war abroad, and - fupported by 
allies, or wait till the ſubjection of all the confederates of England, ſhould give 
her enemies leiſure to begin their hoſtilicies in the howels of that kingdom: That 
the revolted provinces, though in a declining condition, poſſeſſed Rill-confiderable 
| force; and by the alliſtance of England, by the advantages of their fituation; 
avid by their invererae amipatby ro Philip, might fil be enabled ds mae 
conteſt againſt the Spaniſn monarchy: That their maritime power, united to the | 
Queen's, would give her entire ſecurity on that ſide from which alone the could; 
be aſſaulted, aud would even enable her to make inroads on Philip's: dominions, 
both in Europe and the Indies: That a wat which was neceſſary, obuld never bo 
diſtance, as in repelling any immediate invaſion : And that ſince hoſtility with. 
| 118 . . Camden, Þ. = Ladens 2 1. lb. iv. k N A 
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8 . Spain m unavoidable conſequence of the preſent intereſts and fituations of the 


two monarchies, it was better to compenſate that danger and loſs wok the TO 
tion of ſuch important provinces to the Engliſh empire“. 


attending each extreme, was inclined to ſteer a middle courſe; and tho? ſuch con- 
duct is ſeldom prudent, ſhe was not, in this reſolution, guided by any prejudice 
or affection. She determined not to ſee, without oppoſition, the total ruin of the 
revolted provinces,” whoſe intereſts ſhe deemed ſo cloſely connected with her own: 
But foreſeeing, that the acceptance of their ſovereignty would engage her to em- 
ploy her whole force in their defence, would give umbrage to her neighbours, and 
would expoſe her to the reproach of ambition and uſurpation, imputations which 
ſhe had hitherto carefully avoided, ſhe immediately rejected this offer. She con- 


cluded a league with the States on the following conditions: That ſhe ſhould ſend 
over an army to their aſſiſtance, of five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, and 


pay them during the war z that the general, and two others, whom ſhe ſhould ap- 
point, ſhould be admitted into the council of the States; that neither party ſhould 


make peace without the conſent of the other; that her expences ſhould be refund - 
ed after the concluſion of the war; and that the towns of Fluſhing and the Brille, 
with the caſtle of Rammekins, ſhould, in oe mean time, be eee into e 


- hands, b way of ſecurity, . 

Tan Queen knew that this meaſure "NP alone engage her in open 
| hoſtilities with Philip; yet was ſhe not terrified with the view of the pre- 
ſent greatneſs of that ambitious monarch. The continent of Spain was at 
that time rich and populous; and the late addition of Portugal; beſides ſecuring 
internal tranquillity, had annexed: an opulent kingdom to Philip's dominions, 


had made him maſter of many ſettlements in the Eaſt- Indies, and of the whole 


commerce of thoſe regions, and had mightily increaſed his naval power, in 
Which he was before chiefly deficient. All the princes of Italy, even the pope 
and the court of Rome, were reduced to a kind of ſubjection under him, and 


. - - ſeemed to poſſeſs their ſovereignty on very precarious and uncertain terms. The 
Auſtrian branch in Germany, with their dependant principalities, was cloſely . 
connected with him, and was ready to ſupply him with troops for every enter- 


| prize.” All the treaſures of the Weſt- Indies were in his poſſeſſion; and the 


preſent-ſcarcity of the precious metals in every country of Europe, rendered the ; 
- influence of his riches the more forcible and extenſive. The Netherlands ſeem- 


2 the point of relapſing i into ſervitude z and eee entertained of 
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their vithtanding thoſe numerous and veteran atmiies which} under — Cibqults 
of the moſt experienced generals, he employed againſt tham. Event France, 
which was wont to counterbalance the: Auſttian greatneſs, had loſt all bor fbrce | 
from inteſtine-commotions ; and as the catholics, the ruling party, were-uloſely = 
connected with him, he rather expected thence an augmentation, than a diminu⸗ 
tion, of his power. Upon the whole, ſuch prepoſſeſſions were every where enter- 
tained concerning the force of the Spaniſh monarchy, that the King of Sweden, 
when he heard that Elizabeth had openly embraced : the defence of the revolted 
Flemings, ſcrupled not to ſay, that ſhe had now taken the diadem from her head, 
and had ad ventured it upon the doubtful chance of war *; » Yet was this princeſi | 
rather cautious than enterprizing in her natural temper: She ever needed more 5 
be impelled by the vigour, than reſtrained by the ptudence of her miniſters: But 
when. ſhe ſaw an evident neceſſity, ſhe braved danger wich magnanimous courage z 
and truſting to her o conſummate wiſdom, and to the affections, however di- 3 
vided, of her people, eee OY —_ 2 
force of the'catholic-monarch.. | 32647, 1550 bart dau: wlieo 

Tas earl of Leiceſter was ne over to Holland; at the head ef the Engliſſ 
auxiliary” forces. He carried with him a ſplendid rerinue; being aceompa- 
nicd'with the young earl of Eſſex, his ſon-in-law; the lords Audley and North, 
Sir William Ruffel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, | 
Sir Gervaſe Clifton, and a ſelect troop of five hundred * gentlemen. - He was re- 
ceived, on his arrival at Fluſhing, by his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the 25. 
vernor; and every town thro' which he paſſed, expreſſed thelr joy by atUartiz? | 
tions, and-ttiumphal arches, as if his preſence, and the Queen's' protection had "of 
brought them the moſt certain "deliverance. The ſtates, deſirous of engaging 
Elizabeth ſtill farther in their defence, nd knowing the intereſt which Leiceſter = 2 
poſſeſſed with her, conferred on him the title of governor and captain-geiieral'of 
the United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and treated him, in 
ſome reſpects, as their ſovereign. - But this ſtep had a contrary effect td what they 
expected. The Queen was diſpleaſed with the artifice of the States, and the Abi: 
tion of Leiceſter; She repritnanded both of them very. ſeverely by letters; and . © 
it was wich Rags Cy" that, N eee eee 3 were 1580 —_ 
| e Tas Ret as the chief 8 of Philip's power, as N — AY 
moſt defenceleſs part of his dominions; and Elizabeth finding that an open breach with . * = 
with that monarch was e EK reſolved not to * him unmaleſted on that 1 
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c w. quarter. The great ſucceſs of the Spaniards and Portugueze in both Indies had 


— 


"9 excited a ſpirit of emulation in England; and as the ſucceſs of commerce, ſtill more 


of planting colonies, is ſlow and gradual, it was happy, that a war, in this critical 


© age; had opened a more flattering proſpect to the avarice and ambition of the Eng- 


liſh, and had tempted them, by the view of ſudden and exorbitant profit, to en- 
gage in naval enterprizes. A fleet of twenty ſail was equipped to attack the Spa- 

niarcʒ in the Weſt - Indies: Two thouſand three hundred volunteers, beſides ſea- 
men, engaged on board of it: Sir Francis Drake was appointed admiral; Chriſ- 
topher Carliſle commander of the land forces. They took St. Jago, near Cape 
Verde, by ſurprize; and found in it plenty of proviſions, but no riches. They 
ſailed to Hiſpaniola; and eaſily making themſelves maſters of St. Domingo by aſ- 
Ault, obliged the inhabitants to ranſom their houſes by a ſum of money. Cartha- 

gena fell next into their hands, after ſome more reſiſtance, and was treated in the 


_ ſame manner. They burned St. Anthony and St. Helens, two towns on the coaſt 


of Florida. Sailing along the coaſt of Virginia, they found the ſmall remains of a 
colony which had been planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and which had gone 


extremely to decay. This was the firſt attempt of the Engliſh to form, ſuch ſet- 


tlements; and tho* they have ſince ſurpaſſed all European nations, both in the 
ſituation of their colonies, and i in the noble principles of liberty and induſtry, 


dan which. they are founded ; they had here been ſo. unſucceſsful, chat the miſe- 


? is thought that Drake s fleet firſt introduced the uſe of tobacco into England. 


rable planters abandoned their ſettlements, and prevailed on Drake to carry them 
with him to England. He returned with ſo much riches as encouraged the yo- 
lunteers, and with ſuch accounts of the Spaniſh weakneſs in thoſe countries as 
ſerved extremely to inflame the ſpirits of the nation to future enterprizes. The 


great mortality which the climate had produced in his fleet, was, as is uſual, but 
a fechle reſtraint on the avidity and ſanguine hopes of young adyenturers ＋. 1. 


Tus enterprizes of Leiceſter. were; much Jeſs ſucceſsful than thoſe! of Drake. 


This man poſſeſſed neither courage nor capacity, equal to the truſts repoſed in 
kim by the Queen; and as he was the only bad choice ſhe made for any con- 


ggceradle employment, men naturally believed, that ſhe had here been influ- 


enoed by an affection ſtill more partial than that of friendſhip.” He gained at firſt 
ſome advantage in an action againſt the "Spaniards; and threw ſuccours into 


Swe, by which that place was enabled to make a vigorous defence: But the 
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10 Haz | cowardice of the governor, Van Hemert, rendered all theſe efforts uſeleſs. He 


capitulated after a very feeble reſiſtance ; and being tried for his conduct, ſuffered 


A "EM 9 from the ſentence of a court martial, The . 1 Parma 
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next undertook the fiege of Venlo, which ns ſurrendered. 0 ls. ans "ike 
reſiſtance, The fate of Nuys was more diſmal; being taken by aſlault, while 


the garriſon was treating of a capitulation. Rhimberg, which. was garriſoo'®'by 


twelve hundred Engliſh, under the command of colonel Morgan, was afterwards 
beſieged by the Spaniards; and Leicelter, thinking himſelf too weak to tent 
raiſing the ſiege, endeavoured to draw off the prince of Parma by forming ſoche 
other enterprize. He firſt attacked Doeſberg, and ſucceeded: He then ſat dows 
before Zutphen, which the Spaniſh general thought ſo important a place, that he 


 baſtened to its relief; He made the marquis of Guaſto advance with a convey; 


which he intended to throw into the place. They were favoured by n fog; but 


falling by chance on a body of Engliſh cavalry, à furious action enſued, in Which 


the Spaniards were worſted, and the marqueſs of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman 


of great reputation and family, was ſlain. The purſuit was ſtopt by the advance 


of the prince of Parma with the main body of the Spatiſh army z and the Englich 
cavalry, on their return from the field, found their ad vantage more; than compen- 
ated by the loſs of Sir Philip Sdney, who, being mortally wounded in the ac- 
tion, was carried off by the ſoldiers, and Toon after died. This perſon is de- 


ſcribed by the writers of that age as the moſt perfect model of in accompliſhed = 
gentleman. which was ever formed even by the wanton imagination of poctry 


or fiction. Virtuous conduct, polite converſation, heroic; valour, and elegant 


erudition, all concurred to render him the ornament and delight of the:Englith 


court; and as the credit which he poſſeſſed with the Queen and: the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, was wholly employed in the encouragement. of genius and literature, his 
' Praiſes have been tranſmitted with advantage to poſterity. No perſon was fo low 
as not to become an ohject of his humanity. -; After this' laſt action, while! he was 


lying on the field, mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was brought him t 


relieve his thirſt ; but obſerving a ſoldier near him in a like miſerable condition, 
he faid, This. man's. neceſſity is fill greater than mins: And reſigned to him the 
bottle of water. The king of Scots, ſtruck with admiration of 'Sidney?s virtue, 


celebrated his memory by a copy of Len verſes, een 155 


of the death of that young hero. eee, 


Tux Engliſh, tho' a long 0 ad deprived them! of all experiente; were 
| ſtrongly. poſſeſſed of military genius ; and the advantages gained by the prince of 
Parma were not attributed to the ſuperior bravery and diſcipline of the Spaniards, 
but ſolely to the-miſcondudt of Leiceſter. The | States were much diſcntentel 


with his management of che war; but ſtill more with his arbitrary and imperiomm . 
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ſter of his ſeecrets ; and had ſo much the more authority with him in political, 
| N. 8 ay he did not ſeem to pay the leaſt attention or regard to theſe mat 


a,. 
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ap, W. all their grievances. But Leiceſter, without giving them any cual dl. de- 


1a ſoon after for England *. 
Tus Queen, while ſhe provoked ſo i an enemy as the: king of Brat, 


Vun, not forgetful to ſecure herſelf on the fide of Scotland; and ſhe endeavoured 


both to cultivate the friendſhip and-alliance 'of her kinſman, James, and to re- 
move. all grounds of quarrel between them, An attempt which -ſhe had made 
ſome time before, was not well calculated to gain the confidence of that prince. 


She diſpatched Wotton as her ambaſſador to Scotland ; but tho? ſne gave him pri- 
vate inſtructions with regard to her affairs, the informed James, that when ſhe 


had any political buſineſs to diſcuſs with him, ſhe would employ another miniſter; 


that this man was not fitted for ſerious negociations; and that her chief purpoſe 


in ſending him, was to entertain the King with witty and facetious converſation, 
and to partake without reſerve of his pleaſures and amuſements. Wotton was 
maſter of profound diſſimulation, and knew how to cover, under the appearance 
of a careleſs" gaiety, the "deepeſt deſigns, and moſt dangerous artifices. When 
but a youth of twenty, he had been employed by his uncle, Dr. Wotton, ambaf- 
ſador in France during the reign of Mary, to enſnare the conſtable, Montmo- 
rency ; and had not his purpoſe been fruſtrated by pure accident, his cunning 


had prevailed over all the caution and experience of that aged miniſter. ” It is no 
4658 wonder, that, after years had ſo much improved him in all arts of deceit, he 
mould gain an aſcendant over a young prince, of ſo open and unguarded a temper 


2 James, eſpecially when the Queen's recommendation prepared the way for his 
attifices, He was admitted into all the pleaſures of the King; made himſelf ma- 


The Scots miniſters, who obſerved the growing intereſt of this man, en- 


| cd to acquire his friendſhip 3: and ſcrupled-nor to ſacrifice to his intrigues 
tze moſt eſſential intereſts of their maſter. Elizabethẽs uſual jealoufies with re- 
Bund 10 ber heir, began now to be levelled againſt Jaches ; and as.chir prince had 
- attained. the years proper for marriage, ſſie was apprehenſive, left, | by being 
ſtrengthened with children and alliances, he ſhould acquire the greater intereſt 
and authority with her Engliſh ſubjects. She directed Wotton. to form a ſecret con- 


cert with ſome Scots noblemen, and to procure their promiſe, that James, during 


three years, ſhould not, cn any account, be permitted to mary. In conſequence 


of. this view, they endeavoured to embroil him with the King of Denmark, who 


8 had e e 08-preavnce, of N . 995 the 
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euern but cally with a view of opening a propoſal Ain e en James og 


and his daughter, Wotton is ſaid to have employed his intrigues to furpoſes ſtill - 1 
more dangerous. He formed a conſpiracy with ſome malecontenta, to fee the 
perſon of the King, and to deliver him into the hands of Elizabeth, who-would 
probably have denied all concurrence! in the deſign, but who would have"been 
careful to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if not captivity.” The conſpirac 
was diſcovered; and Wotton fled __ from Sean Amr ye leave of 
the King 1115 Wis is 14+ We bags” fy fy4tt 1230 950 har WT 
eee obliged dane „ difſemble his Sede of ad traiterous 
attempt, and his natural temper inclined him ſoon to forgive and forget it. The 
Queen found no difficulty. to renew the negociations for & ſtrict alliance between 
Scotland and England; and the more effectually to gain che prince's affections, 
ſhe granted him a penſion, equivalent to hiscclaim on the inheritänce of his 
grandmother the counteſs of Lenox, lately deteaſed . N league wWa4frmed be- 
tween Elizabeth and James, for the mutual defence of their dominions, and of 
their religion, now menaced by the open combination of all the cathelie powers 
of Europe. It was ſtipulated, that if Elizabeth was invaded, James ſhould" aid 
ber with à body of wo thoufand horſe and five thouſand. febt; YhiFlizaberh, 
in a like caſe, ſhould ſend to his aſſiſtance three thouſand horſe and fix thowfand: 
foot; that the charge of theſe armies, ſhauld be defrayed by the prince who- . 
demanded affiſtance; that if the invaſion. ſhould be made upon England, with- - 
in ſixty miles of the frontiers of Scotland, this... Jatter.. kingdom ſhould march 
its whole force to the aſſiſtance. of the. former ;.. and that the Preſent leagug ſhould 


ſupercede al all former alliances gf either ſtate ee e cingdom SR as 
| religion was concerned m 


By this league. James h himſelf againſt al . e * 
a way for acquiring the confidence and affection of the Engliſh, and might en- 
tertain ſome ptoſpect of domeſtic” tran quility, which, ſo Jong as he lived on bad 
terms with Elizabeth, he uld never Ape too to  elijoy.. ſides the turbulent 
anpedgds, mn reer dss of the ift: dick maladies of the Scots 
government, the ſpirit of fanatieiſm had introduced a new diſorder ; fo much the 
more dangerous, as religion, when corrupted by falſe opinion, ĩs not reſtrained 
by any rules of morality, and is even ſcarcely to be accounted for in its opera- 
tions, by any principles of ordinary conduct ind * policy" The galslener of the 
Scots n err e over the "populace, had, at 
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en ue this time, reached am extreme height5/and 'tHiey carried their arrogance far 


not only agzinſt che King, but againſt the Parliament, and the whole civil power, 
that they dareditorexcommunicate the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, becauſe he had 
bern active fr promibting a la which reſtrained their ſeditious ſermons ® : Nor 
Dould chat prelate ſuve himſelf any way from this terrible ſentence, but by re- 
nouneing all pretenſions to eceleſiaſtical authority. One Gibſon ſaid in the pulpit, 
5 that captain James: Stuart (meaning the late earl of Arran) and his wife, Jeza- 
bel, had been deemed the chief perſecutors of the church; but it was now 
ſeen, that the King himſelf was the great; offender-;; And for this crime the preacher 
| denounced, againſt him, the,.curſe which fell on Adee. . * ſhould die 
childleſs, and be the laſt of his race g. 
IT nxsã ſecretary, perceiving; che king ſo much moleſted. wich eccleſiaſtical un. bo 
and. with che refractory diſpoſition of the clergy; adviſed him to leave them to 
their S gourſes: For that in a hort time they would become ſo intolerable, that 
the people would riſe againſt chem, and chace them out of the country. True, 
| ehe the King: If I purpoſed to undo the church and religion, your counſel 
wee good: But my intention is 10 maintain, both; therefore cannot I ſuffer 
« the clergy, to to fallow ſuch a conduct, 48 will in e Rory _— into con-. 
45 tempt , rm wk winsPilſtz wal n bow! Sud”, 
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of che Queen of Scots, had engaged, very early, Elizabeth to conſult, in 
hr? treatment of that n e n N I Polities, 
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rather than of friendſhip or generoſity: Reſentment of this uſage- had puſbed Clg - - 
Mary into enterprizes, which had very nearly threatened the repoſe and authority * 5 
Elizabeth: The rigour and reſtraint, which were thence redoubled upon dhe eps 33 8 
Queen +, ſtill impelled her to attempt greater / extremities z and while her m- : 
Oy ch her ee * un 1 er religious 
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1 Dip „p. 13 Haynes, 5 | Ny 6295 23 
2 Dies 2 2 animoſity 22 Elizabeth may adh be e and 55 Tr 7 
time, in an incident, which may appear curious. While the former Queen was 25 in cüuftddy7 3 
by the earl of Shrewſbury, the lived during a long time in great intimacy with the eounteſs }/ bar MA? 
lady, entertaining jealouſy of an amour between her and the earl, their friendſhip was converted into 
enmity ; and Mary took a method of revenge, ; which at once gratified her ſpite againſt the counteſs 
and that againſt Elizabeth, She wrote to the Queen, informing her of all the malicious ſcandalous. 
ſtories,” which, ſhe ſaid, the coanteſs of Shrewſbuty kad reported of her: That Elizabeth had gi given as 
promiſe of mtorigge & K erde petſon,, whom the 'afterwards often adihitted to Her bed: That the 
bad been equally indulgent to Simier, the French agent, and to the duke of Anjou? That Hatton wit. 
| alſo one of her paramours, who was even diſguſted with her exceſſive love and fondueſs ; That tho ſhe 
was on other occaſions avaritious to the laſt degree, as well as ungrate ful, and kind to very fem, ue 
ſpared no expence in gratifying her amorous paſſions: That notwithflanding ber licentious amours, the _ 
was. hot made like other women i and all thoſe-who.courted ber marridge wont in the end be dilap- | | | 
pointed: That ſhe was ſo conceited of her beauty, as to ſwallow:-the molt extravagant Rütter) from 
her courtiers, who could not, on theſe occaſions, forbear even ſncering at her fac her ſally = That itwas,, 
uſual for them to tell her, that the luftre of her beauty dazled them like that of the ſon, and they chud 
not behold it with a fixed eye: She added, that the counteſs, had ſaid, that Mary's, bet policy wonld, 
be to engage her ſon to make love to the Queen ; nor was there any danger that ſuch a propoſal would 
be taken for mockery ; ſo ridiculous was the opinion which ſhe had entertained'of ker own harms. - 
She pretended, that the counteſs had repreſented her as no leſy ddiom in her temper than; profligate in 
her manners, and abſurd in her vanity : That the had ſo beaten a young woman of the nana at Seada-- - | 
more as to break that lady's finger; and in order to cover over the matter, it was pretended, that che 3 25 8 
accident had proceeded from the fall of a candleſtick: Thar he had ent another acfoſs che hand with | 2, o 
a knife, who had been ſo unfortunate as to offend her. Mary added, that the counteſs had informed — mn 
her, that Elizabeth had ſuborned-Rolſtqae to pretend friendſhip to her;) in order to Bebauch bet nk — 
| hereby throw infamy on her rival. See Murden's State Papers, P+;558- This imprudent eg | 4 
cious letter was wrote a very li lire before the detection of Queen Mary 's conſpiraty, and cantrjbuted,, 
no doubt, to render the proceedings agdinft her more rigorous. How far all theſe imputations againſt 
Elizabeth can be credited, may perhaps appear doubtful: But her extrenie fondneſs for Lace H Mat- 
- ton, and Effex, not to mention Montjoy and bthers, with the curious paſſages between her ef 


Seymour, contained in Haynes, render her chaſtity very ſuſpicious. Her ſelf-cqnceit with' regard to 


beauty, we know from other undoubted authority, to have he extrayagapt. Even when the way n 
old woman, mae allowed Ber Gourtiers to flatter her with regitrd to her excellent Narri. taxa 


p. 442, 444 Her paſtionate temper may alſo be proved from many lively inftancesz and it was nos. | 
unuſual with her to beat her maids of honour, Ses the Sydney Papers, NO blow ES 
SER IO Here DS RIF {aaNet Chan neee „ 7 
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eee 2ealy;apd. the ſuggeſtionã of deſperate bigots, ſhe was at laſt engaged in defighs; 
, Which afforded her enemitsf who waited for the e Fe n or 2 
ane ber final ruin... C9627 £0 Dr wes 


. Zea 0 he, W 1 Eiglim ſeminary” at Rheims had Wrought an up to a neh 
catholios. 


Wr en animoſity againſt the "Queen: The recent perſecutions, from 
which they had eſcaped: The new rigours, which, they knew, awaited them in the 
"courſe of their miſſions: The liberty which for the Preſent they enjoyed of declaim- 
105 againlt that princeſs, And. the contagion of religious fury, which every where 
urrounded. them in France: Al theſe cauſes had. obliterated. with them every 
—— common ſenſe, and every principle of morals or humanity. - Intoxi- 
oated with admiration” of the omnipotence and infallibility of the pope, they re- 
vered his bull by which he excommunicated and depoſed. the Queen; and ſome 
of them had gone to that at height ok ,cxtrayagance, as to aſſert, that that perfor- 
Wande had been immediately dictated by the. Holy Ghoſt. The aſſaſſination of 
heretical ſovereigat. and of chat princeſs in particular, were repreſented as the 
moſt meritorious of all enterprizes 3 and they taught, that whoeyer periſhed i in 
ſuch pious attempts Enjoyed wichout diſpute the glorious and never · fading crown 
„ of martyrdom... By, ſuch: docttines, they inſtigated John Savage, a man of deſ- 
perate courage, Who ihad- ſerved. Tome years in the Low Countries under the 
| prince of” Parma, to attempt che life of Elizabeth; and this aſſaſſin, having made 
* a vow to perſevere in his defign, was ſent over to , =: recommended 
to the confidence of the more zealous catholics. 


 Azout..the ſame. time John Ballard, a prieſt of chat 5 had rence 
to Bari from his miſſion in England and Scotland; and as he Had diſcovered a pi. 5 
nit of mutiny and rebellion to be very prevalent among the catholic devgtees 1 in 
theſe countries, 'he had founded on that diſpoſition the project of dethroning Eli 
zabeth, and of reſtoring. by force of arms the exerciſe of the antient religion in 
. Tbe ſituation of affairs abroad ſeemed favourable to this enterprize; 
Li Spaniard, the duke of Guiſe, the prince, created by the pope, duke 
| of Parma, concurring in intereſts, had formed à reſolution to make ſome. at· 
| trrapt upon the Qgeen: And Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſtrongly 
encocuraged Ballard to hope for ſuccours from theſe princes. Charles Paget alone, 

a zealous catholic, and a devoted Partizan of the Queen of Scots, being well ac- 


7 "with the Prudence, - igour, and. Secetel Popularity of Eli 


wes * - 14 * . 1 3 —- 


_ Nation, the would not babe been very amiable: But her cl authority, at "the 2 . chat it 
— afi uncontroled ſwing to ber violent 9 enabled her to e for ber inficmities by 


3 many great and fighat virtues. 
. 2 State Papers, p. 517. 
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ways maintained, that ſo iong as that princeſs was alhuwed to dive; u was in vain * 

to expect any ſutceſs from an enterprize upon England: Ballard, petſpaded 1 5 
of "this truth, ſaw more-clegrly the neceffity of executing the deſigũ formed at 

Rheims: He came over to England in the diſguiſe of «ſ6lWiers ant aue be 

name of captain Forteſcue t- And he bebt his endeavours to cle e 

Project of an aſſaſſination, an; in ſurrection, and an invaſion 7. 


Tui firſt perſon, to- whom he addre ſſed himſelf, was Anthony Babingron-of Babingion' 
Dethic-in' the cotity of Derby. This young gentleman was of & goed f. © Pray: 
milly, poſſeſſed a phenttful fortune; had diſeoyered an excellent capacity," and uu 
atcompliſhed in Rteräture beyond moſt of his years' or ſtation. Beitig zealoufly 

devoted to the cachölſe commnunion, he had ſecretly mude a journey w Paris 
ſome time befbre; and had fallen into intimacy with Thomas Morgan; a bigotted : 
fugitive froth England, and” with the biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's arbiflador ts — 
the court of Frame. By continually extolling- the amiabie atcompliſtunents and „ 
heroical virtues of that princeſs, they inflamecd the ungvarded mind of ung * 
Babington to make ſotme attempt for her ſervice ; and they employed eve prin- 

ciple of ambition, gallantry, and religious zeal to give him a coutempt of thoſe 
dangers; which attended any enterprize againſt the vigilant government of RE 
z⁊abeth. Finding him well diſpoſed for: their purpoſe, they ſent him ck to 
England, and ſecretly, unknown to humſelf, recommended him to the Quceti ef 

| Scots as a perſon worth engaging in her ſervice. Shewrdte him a letter ful t 
friendſhip and confidence; and Babington, ſanguine in his temper and zealous 

in is principles, thought, that theſe advances now bound him in honouf d de- 
vote himſelf entirely to the ſervice of that unfortunare-princeſs. '* During mj > 
time, he had found means of conveying to her all her foreign correſpondence: : 
but after ſhe was put under the cuſtody of Sir Atnias Paulet, andi reduced to 4 ; FE 
more rigorous confinement, he experienced ſo much difficulty and danger in 


| Rendering” ber this. ſervice, as. he had "defied 3 


nature. 050 5 
Wann Ballard began to open bi „„ e 5 
N not extinguiſhed : His former ardour revwed on the mentiom of any 
enterprize, which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the cauſe of Mary or of ;the peo 
catholic religion. He had entertained ſentiments conformable. ta.,thoſe. of 
Paget, and repreſented the folly of all attempts, which, during the life-taue of 
Eltabeth, could be formed againſt the eſtabliſhed; religion anf government - 
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v. Wa denen by Savage e 1 and was pleaſed to obſerve, that, inſtead of 


being ſhocked with that project, Babington only thought ie not ſecure enough, 


W. when entruſted to one ſingle hand, and propoſed dein _ others. with Savage 
in this deſperate and bloody enterprize. t Foc {Gi < 13 07 1970 tg 922 5 £7315 11 
I proſteution of theſe views, Babingrori eivployed bicnſelf in encreaſing the 


number of his aſſociates; and he ſecretly drew intb the conſpiracy many catholic 


east nUs gentlemen, diſcontented with the preſent, government. Barnwel, of a noble 
fläamlly in Ireland, Charnoc, a gentleman of Lancaſhire, and Abington, - whoſe 


father had been cofferer-to the houſhold, readily undertook the aſſaſfmation of the 


een, Charles Tilney the heir of a very ancient family, and] Titehborne. of 


Southampton, when the deſign was propoſed to them, expreſſed ſome ſcruples, 
which were at laſt removed by che arguments of Babington and Ballard. Savage 


alone refuſed for ſome time to ſhare the glory of the enterprize with any others tx 
he challenged the whole to, himſelf and it was with oe ee be was in- 
enen from, this. prepoſterous ambition. 


Tux delivery of the Queen of Scots, at the very: ſons ien hon Elstern 
ſhouldbe aſſaſſinated, was requiſite for effeQing the purpoſe: of the conſpirators; 


and Babington undertook, with a party of an hundred horſe, to attack her guards, 


while the ſhould. be taking the air on horſeback; - In this enter prize, he engaged 
Edward Windſor, brother to the Lord of that name, Thomas Saliſpury, Robert 

Gage, John Travers, John Jones, and Hetry Donne; moſt of them men of fal 
mily and intereſt. The conſpirators much wanted, but could not find, any noble- 


man of name, whom they might place at the head of their enterptiae; but they - 


_ 4rvited, that the great events, of the Qyeen's death and Mary's delivery, would 
Foot all the zealous catholies to arms; and chat foreign fores, taking advantage 


1 5 5 „ conlaGon, would eafly fix rooms 15 er- ee rg — 


8 the ancient religion 
2 Tukal deſperate projects had not FRE the vigilance of E ett, 


8 "particularly of Walſingham, ſecretary, of ſtate, That artful miniſter had engaged 


Maud, a catholic prieſt, whom he retained in pay, to attend Ballard in his jour- 


vey, to France, and had thereby got a hint of the deſigns, entertained; by the fu- 


Sitives. Polly, another of his ſpies, bad found means to ininuate himſelf a 


he conſpirators i in \England 3; and tho' not entirely truſted, had obtained ſome in- 


SGghTinto their dangerous ſecrets. But the bottom of the conſpiracy was never fully 
known, till Gifford, a ſeminary. prieſt, came over, and made atetder of his-ſeryice 


| de Walſingbam. By his means, the dſkovery, became: of tlie utmoſt Imponaber, 


e ph Gs: t dn Trials, vol. l. p. 111. 
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and involved the fate ot Mary, ag n. as of thoſe zealous pairizkns 'of cab 
princeſs. « 7 <5 "YE n 23 A435 
Baniforon' and his Ales, Wang laid foch a ſcheins,! an thi thought, © 
promiſed infallible ſucceſs, were "impatient to communicate the deſign to theQueen' 
of Scots, and to obtain her approbation and concutrente. For this ſervice,” dhe 
employed Gifford, who immediately applied to Walſingham, that the intereſt of 
that miniſter mise forward his ſecret correſporidenee with Mary! Waltingham: 
propoſed the matter to Pauiler, and 'defired' him to convive at Gifford's coffupt. 
ing one of bis ſervants: But Paulet was àverſe to the introducing ſüch a"perni-' 
cious precedent into his family, and deſired, that they would rather think of eme 
other expedient. Gifford found a brewer, who ſupplied the family wih ale and” 
bribed him to convey letters to the captive Queen. The letters] by Paulet's Son 
nivance, were theuſt dl ue in the wall; and anſwers were returned dy tus 


ſame conveyance. ö 1 238 fin ,53 on 15 8 e 
'BaiLard and ana were at firſt Uiffiderit of Gifford's: en an nd” 


make trial of him, they gave him on 1 blank p A pers made up like 4 bett Bic 
finding by the anſwers, that theſe had been ll delivered, hey 15 24 
all farther er and er by his Ny the molt critinal and ILY 
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termed them, all of them bis private friends Wb, 
bore to tlie catholic cauſe and her majeſty- 5 tes d Wed 1 2 
execution. May replied; that the! approved Way of the defignt, thar the 13 
men might expect all the rewards, which it mould ev er be WR, power to con- to the — 
fer, and that the death of Elizabeth was 4 neceſſiry ney ce, before: any 1 mes. 1 
cept were made either for her vun dejivery or an inſurt&ftion ©." Thele Tetters, Laos" = 
with others to Mendoza, hre Paget, the arc of Gl. 180 „and Sir : 
Ftancis Ingelfield, were Carried by Gifford” ce ſecretary * manga were" de 
cyphered by the art of Philips, his clerk”; and copies taken f chem. "Walfing-' 
ham employed a new;zartifiee,” in order to obtain full infight"into"the plot: Fe 
ſubjoined to a letter of Mary's a poſtſcript in the ſame cpr in ebnen de hd 
her deſire Babington to inform her of the nùmes of the fit Pato Thetndife* :. 
cretion of Babington furniſhed Walſingham with ſtiſt another means of detekihh us 
well as of defence. That gentleman had made & picture be drawn where he kinks? = 
ſelf was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the ſix afaftine; und a tmotto was ſubbjoined;* | 
expreſſing, that their common perils were wo one 'Atopy* 
State Tale, vol. l. p. 135, Cadel, p. 718. i daitiw 10 e * & 
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* of this picture was brought to Elizabeth, that ſhe. might know the aflafins, «pd 


guard herſelf againſt their approach to her perſon. q 


_Msaxwa1ye, Babington, anxious to enſure and haſten the foreiga dear, 
reſolved to diſpatch Ballard into France; and he procured for him, ; poder a 
feigned name, a licence to travel. Io order to remove from himſelf all ſuſpicion, | 
he applied to Walſingham, pretended great zeal for the Queen's ſervice, offered to 
| 89, abroad, and promiſed to employ that confidence, which he had: gained among 
the catholics, x9 the detection and diſappointment of their conſpiracies. Wal- 
ſingbam commended his loyal purpoſes ; and promiſing his on council. and al. 
ſiſtange in the execution of them, Kill fed him with hopes, and maintained a cloſe 
correſpondence with. him. A warrant, meanwhile, was iflued for ſeizing Ballard; 
and this ipgident, joined to the conſciouſnets of guilt, begot in all the conſpirators 
the,utmot, anzicry and concern. Some adyiſed that they; ſhould immediately 
make their eſcape : Others propoſed, that Savage and Charnoc ſhould: withour . 
delay execyte their purpoſe againſt Elizabeth; and Babington, in proſecution of 
95 ſcheme, | Furniſhed Savage with money, that he might buy good cloaths, and 
have thereby the more eaſy acceſs*to the Queen's perſon... Next day, they began f 
to apprehend, that they had taken the alarm too haſtily ; and Babington. having, 
renewed his correſpondence with Walfingham, was perſuaded by that ſubtię mi- : 


* 


| | ww. REY niſter, chat the ſeizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely from the uſual diligence 


l ” * 
ig! 
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to take pans mee tray 6th $ houſe, that they 75 LD hays 10 Ws: 


* of informers i 10 the detection of e and ſeminary. prieſts. He even conſented. 
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pi to. hh other een They al took to Wes 5 themſelves, with ſe-. 


= = 4" 1 Iris lay, Ag in voods or. e we were ſoon 2 5 70 
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Ans ee ee being Aſpatched, ag were 3 che trial 24 
comviction of the Queen of Scots; on whoſe aceount, and by whoſe concurrence, 
allitheſe attempts. had hen made againſt; the : liſe ofi the Queen, and the tranquil- 


5  lizp af: che kingdom. Some af Elizabeth's counſrilare. were, averſe. to mis proce- 


duxejs; and. thought, that the cloſe confinement, of a woman, who was become 


4 
| e ſulßclent ſecurity to the goyerament, without, attempting 
. meaſure which there ſcarcely. emgins any example in; hiſtory. . Leiceſter ad- 
: 2 | 10 | * 5 WW ; TY 
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viſed, that Mary ſhould be ſecretly diſpatched by poiſon ; and{he:fent a divine d cups 
convince Walſingham of the lawfulneſs of that action: But Walſingham"declared  * 
his: abhorrence of it; and inſiſted Mill, in conjunction with the majority uf the 
counſellots, for the open trial of the Quten of Scbts. The Hthtiom of Eaighandy 
and of the Engliſh miniſters had, indeed, been hitherto: not a livtle dage ou N 
ſucceſſor of the crown was declared; but che hrir of blond, to whom theipeople 
in general. were likely to adhere, was, by education, an enemy to the national 
religion 3; was, front, multiplied injuries, an enemy to the miniſters. and priticipal 
nobility-2 And their perſonal ſafety, as well as the ſecurity! of the goverament, 
ſeemed t hang alone on the Queen's life, ho was nom ſomewhat) advanced in 
years. No wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's counſellors, :koowing.thonſelves, 
to be fo obnoxious: to the Queen of Scots, endeayoured to puſh: every meakire to 
extremity againſt her and were even more anxious chan the een Herſelf, 60 
Pre vent her from e ver maqunting the throne of: England. 4 t 536; 
Tuo all England was acquainted with the dereRjon'bf:Bibimgtonds te 
every avenue to the Queen of Scots was! ſo triAly:yuarded,” that Morenaſnet d 
utter ignorance of the hole matter; and it was à great ſurprize ti MN He 
Sir Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth's orders, informed her that alt her acevinplices' © 
were difcovered! and arreſted. © H choſe rhe time for giving hw chi intelligente, 
when ſhe was mounted on horſr back to go u hunting f und the was not pH 
to return to her former place of abode, but was conducted from:onexgencienkin's 
houſe to another, till ſhe -was lodged in Fotheringay caſtie in che! gounryicer. 
Northampton, which:it was determined to make the laſt: ſtage ß. hen trial and 
ſuffetings. Her two ſchretaries Nau, à Freiichewari;c and Cure n cb. Were 
iminediately arteſted o Alb her Papers: were iſeidedꝝ und ent: uf πν che feagatits] 
Above ſixty different keys to cyphers were diſcovere@g/There ga Gx 
many letters from perſons beyond. ſea; and ſeveral tod from Engliſh-nobltmdn, .. 2 
containing expreſſions of reſpect ada east The Queen too no notice of ee - E :od 
this laſt diſoovery i hut the perſons; theniſelves;qhnowing thelr conteſpontdience/ga; ©) 25 
be. dezefteds:thought:that they' had ag ether methoch bf melia Samen eee 
their imprudenco, iam declar ing mmm £ 
mies-19iuhe.Quern Sets e Hoon Ben tif of Bat asm ated, — 
Il was reſolved⸗to ty Mary, not by the-commoiy fidtutebiof [weaſon;-bur- by IT 
che ab=bidhadipifedithe-fanine'yter, wle win eo thid very oranity ndche Uf the Gres 
Queen;: in terms of chat at, appointed a cum. eonfiltifitiofi fotty noble- of Sc. 
men renne epo ere ee eeibas and fait ſantenoe om _ 
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ary” whom me Nenominated the lats-Quetn'of Scots, and heir to James the 
Po — The xommiſſioners came to Fotheringay caſtle, and ſent to 
her Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and Edward Barker, ebe igelivered 
bernmgletter from MHlizabeth,. informing her of the commiſſion, and of tlie ap- 
pidaching trial. Muryteceived the intelligence withuut any emotion or! aſto - 
_ .nifhangnt]) She aid, however, that it ſecmed ſtrarige to her, that the Queen 


mould command her, as a ſubject, to ſubmit to a trial and examination before 


ſubjetts; Tnat ſue was an abſolute independant princeſs, and would yield to 20-" 


thing which might derogate either from her royal majeſty; from the ſtate of ſo- 


uereigm pfincteq or from thesdignity and rank of her ſon: That, however op- 


preſſed by mis fortunes and calamities, her ſpirits were not yet ſo much broke, as 


her enenmes flattered themſelves 3 nor would ſhe, on any account; be acceſſary to 
ker on degradation! and diſnonour: That ſhe was ignorant of the laws and ſta- 
tutes of England; was utcerly deſtitute of council q un, ebudd not coneeive who 


-intitled : tac he callad her peers, of:cduld legalhypſit as judge an (het trial: 


| Ebarahot Moe, ad. Myed · ib: England: for many years, ſhe had lived in-caprivity ;- 


and noęchaving received: the protection of the laws, the: could not, merely by her 
ig voluntary reſidence ia the country, be ſuppoſed: to have ſubjected herſelf to their 
jpriſckstita and authority : That notwithſtanding the ſuperiot ĩty of her rank, ſhe 
_ varmrillingita give an acthunt of ber conduct before an ¶Engliſn Parliament; but 
could nut view theſe;commilijoners in any other light, thaw: as men appointed to 


juſtify, by ſome golout of legal proceeding, her condertination, and execution: 


And that ſhe! warned thetm to look to their! oanſcience and their character, in try- 7 
ing an innocent perſon: -angd::t0:teflect, that theſe:tranſations would ſomewhere | 


be. ſodʒoct to reviſion: and that the theatre: of the hole world u much wider 
eee ee ,, 0; bel ral (Pall rg 7 


- T$wiyetarn;"theicbmmilſioners ſent a new deputation, 3nforming- her; that her 


# fon prove 1 pleay-cither-from her royal dignity or from her impriſonment, could not be ad- 
- on her to 
mit to the 


mittrd; and thut they were empowered to proceed againſt her, even the ſhe 
ſnould re fue appear" before them. Burleigh, the treafuret;\ and Bromley,” the 


| chancellor, employed mmuch'reaſoning"to: make ber ſubmitito the trial; dur the 


o gane 
£7 - | P l 


— 
4 
4 4,%« 1 
onde 


I. 


perſon: whoſe arguments had the chief influence, was'Sir Chriſtopher Hatton; 


nen His ſperch was to this purpoſe. 1 Tou are accuſed, Ma- 


dam,“ ſaid he, . but not-egndemned, of having conſpired: the deſtructiom of 


ee e add anointetdl. ou ſay ou are a Queen: Buty in ſuch a 
| grace rpg and ſuch a. ſituation as yours, the royal dignity itſelf, neither by 


the civil nor canon law, nor by the law of nature or of nations, is exempt 
22 * If you - be innocent, you as your reputation in avoiding 
2 


GE RAT A,B ER He 1 | 19. 


« a trial. Me have been \ preſent ; at your — e, 
« 87 0 thigks 1 and is heartily. ſorry.. for. the; appearanges-which- 
4 lie again. gu. T e therefore, your cauſe, ſhe has appointed em-; 
4e miſſiongrs, honourable perſons, . prudent and, upright men, ho are ready to 


« hear you with-equiry, and even with favour, and will rejoice. if von cin cen 


6 yourſelf of the! imputations Which ha ve been thrown. upon you. Believe me, 
te Madam, 95 yeen berſelf wil 
0 chat noth a Fo IND: bel el her, pad given her 4 ſo much uneaſineſs,- aq that 
ce you, thoul Ie het 

e 


«* ing aſide, the troiteſs. claim of Privilege fr rom your rqyal dignity,. 


infamy which muſt attend your obllinate file nce gn this occaſign,*.”;.., ili 1, 
By this artful ſpe 


hereby g gave an ap appearance of lega ure to the trial, rde 
dil which the Ea FM ml have fallen into, had ſbe perſevereq ji 
maintaining "fo f Tpecious a plea, as og of her ſovereign and 


Her conduct in this particular muſt TONE as the, more improdent;; becauſe: 


formerly, when Elizabeth's ene prete 
over her, and only entered into her cauſe by her own conſent and approbation, 


in rezo 3 
of 8, concurrence. in. theſe repel enterprizes. Lay- 
refore, 


which can noy avail y you nothing, 1 to the better defence of your innocence, 
ce male it appear in 10 an oj ; pen pen trial, ane F pon ou Wang dar tan o 


endans character: 


CY 


md HAPs WY d..ro aper before the cout! bl 


ed not to exerciſc,any 1 5 | 


ſhe, declined juſtifying herſelf, when her honour, which veal to have been dearer- | 


to her than life, ſeemed abſolutely to require it. 


os her-irt' appearance” before the” contaiſſonets, "ith, ac Falte af The 


her irnptudence, or till vowilling to degrade herſelf by? Sis ae 


renewed her proteflation againſt che authority of her Judges, -Theichaneellors | 


anſwered her, by pleading the ſupreme authority of the Engliſh laws over every 


one who reſided in England: and the commiſſioners accommodated mitters.” dy | 


ordering both, het proteſtation ang his anſwer. to be recorded .·· 247 


Tux lawyers of the'crown then opened the charge againſt" the Queen of 880 2 
They proved, by intercepted letters, 'that the had allowed gardinal Allen par 


others to treat her as Queen of England; and chat ſhe, had hept a. cepun - 
dence with. lord Paget and Charles: Paget, in a:viewof engaging 


che Spaniards 
to invade the Kingdom. Mary ſeemed not anxious to clear erf fond Either Ur 
theſe, imputations ,: She only ſaid, that, he could not hindert athers fromiuſing | 
what ſtyle they pleaſed. inanriting'to; her; and e * was Re to R N 
| try ever) expedieti for the recovery of her Werth. er oo FA 
>} l boltdob ai bt Cabot tai ct 88 ene as enn 
Aa en cz eich . 83 1er 1 no h Hats ng on — bans n 


: 11 36h : A x Lon 


a. 


2 HIS T GRIN Or ENGEAND. 


Av istefcepted fetter of gets to Mendozꝭ was next produced, in which f ſhe pto- 
ales is utter as Pip Her Fights the ctogdbim eke Wobid 


refuſe te he cot erte to tft 'carholic faith; ah velit, "the | aid; of which. "there, 
was tis-expeRetiori, Wile he feimained in che Bands off his Sas rler a Even, 
chis part of che charge, ſlle took nd pains, ro deny, or rather the Kelten t to ac- 


knowledge ft. She flit, tür the had no Kingdons to aifÞp6lk of; yet was it Taw- 


3 


Now we dug . 306. that Charles Paget did aQually write her a letter of that date: / 
Thbis viclancr ofiſpitid is very corfiſtent wich Mary s character. \Her maternal aft c lon was too-weak: ; 
| to oppalethe;gratification of her paſſions, particularly! her pride; ker ambition, and her bigotty.' Her 
ſon, having made ſome fruitleſs attempts to aſſociate. her with him i in the title, and having found this 
ſcheme impracticable, on account of the prejudices of his proteſtant ſubjects, at laſt deſiſted from that 
2 an 0dr; e epi WOE mme. She was in 
| 31g 20.2008 


fob or der 16/iVe; at tier plerfufe what was her owt], and The was not: accountable, 
| 60 any for heh Actfls She Sed” chät he had yi Ding propoſal. 
from Spain Bit now: RAGE alf Rei Ropes in Eng land were: gone, 


termined not to refuſe foreign affitance;” "There Was alſs produced evidence to 
prove chat Allen and Parſons were xt A. 'yery time neg of ting nj by 557 2 in 


Rome, the Conditions of tratifetring ith croi — to \the Kin 80 Spain, and 
of diſinheriting Her hereties tba? 1 =; ITT 5 7 JOY 931? ont a toy | f 
Ar ie Kemarkäble, thüt M's pages ab & fon were, at this time, 


carried fo far, that he had even entered into ee a lh him, bad ap- 


pointed lend Claude Hathilton fegent of Scotland, and had inſtigated her adbe- 
rents to ſeize Faines's Pellbn and deliver him into the bands of the pope or 2. 
Spar; whence" de was never to be e delivered but on the condition ol his 


een e eg t. D 01,49 300977 ; 1 


| — n' Frages is Une 441 
1 % ” 5 "7 "2 ho * 74 an 46 2 bs 4 $3 'F 149 » LL), 
41844 F 2G, 020 \ ; 
* 


423 282 15 23 0 23 45 r 8 it 7 * ieee 4 4 3 * | 9 a | 55 71 Tur 
, gn of HO tired Ont Guts >; 
a2 Gundam, . iT bis * Cale, 1 e de allowed to be a 


"and ho, ay well as Nau, had given proofs of his integrity, by keeping ſo 4 
1 Kerkts, Hom Whoſe di ſcovery he cou * reaped the greateſt profit. Maty, after 


ally thought that ſhe bad ſo little reaſon to complain of Curle's evidence, that ſhe took care to have 
| him paid a confiderable ſum by her te ſtament, which ſhe wrote the day before her death. AD . 


val p-. 433:11 Neither did ſue forget Nau, tho lefs ſatisfied with his conduct. Id. ibid. 
2 The detail of this c g is to be found in a letter of che Queen of Scots to Charles paget, 


her great e This letter is dated the 20th of May, 1586, and is contained in Dr. Forbes e ma- 


nuſcript pt co eftions, a at x props in the poſſeſſion of lord, Royſton, It is a copy atteſted by Curle, Mary's 


: ſebretary,” and indort 5 ford Burleigh. What proves its authenticity beyond queſtion is, that we 
„p. 516. that Mary actually wrote that very day a letter to Charles Paget: 


find in Murden's ( 


And farther, ſhe. in che manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of the 1 och of April: 


1 fully de- 


+ 


ELIZABETH. 20 


- Taz only part of the charge, which Mary poſitively denied, .was her concur- cin y. ED 
rence in the deſign of aſſaſſinating Queen Elizabeth: This article indeed was the - 1586: - 
molt heavy, and the only one, which could fully juſtify the Queen i in proceeding 
to extremities againſt her. In order to prove the accuſation, there were pro- 
duced the following evidence: Copies taken in ſecretary. Walſingham's. office of 
the intercepted letters between her and Babington, in which her approbation of 
the murder was clearly expreſſed ; the evidence of her two ſecretaries, Nau and 
Curle, who had ſworn, without being put to any torture, that ſhe: both received _ 
theſe letters from Babington, and that they had wrote the anſwers by her order: 
the confeſſion of Babington, that he had wrote the letters and received the an- 3 
ſwers ; and the confeſſion of Ballard and Savage, that Babington had ſhowed * * © 
them theſe letters of n, wrote in the cyphiers which * ”"_ ſettled tg | 
them. | 


; In:ia evident, * this ſeeming, 838 of * RE inſole nally | 
*into the reſtimony of the two ſecretaries, who alone were-acquainted with their 
miſtreſs's. concurrence in Babington's conſpiracy; and who knew themſelves ex- 
poſed to all the rigours of impriſonment, torture, and death, if they refuſed to 
give any evidence, which might be required, of them. Ingho caſe A wn 


ſuch a rage at his undutiful behaviour, as ſhe imagined i it, chat the wrote 10 = 125 

ſhe no longer cared what became of him or her in the world: the'greatell fatisfaction he Suid have 
before her death was to ſee him and all his adherents become : ſignal example of tyranny, ingratitude 
and impiety, and undergo the vengeance of God for their wickedneſs. | She would find in Chriften- - 
dom other heirs, and doubted not to put her inheritance in ſuch hands as would retain the firmeſt hold 
of it. She cared not, after taking this revenge, what became of her body : The quickeſt death: | 
then be the moſt agreeable to her. And the aſſured her, "that, if he perſevered, ſhe would diſown 
him for a ſon, would give him her malediclion, would difinherit' bim, as well of fits preſent pollet- 
fions as of all he could expect by ber ; abandoning him not᷑ only to her ſudje cds to treat him as they 8 
had done her, but to all ſtrangers to ſubdue and conquer him. It was in vain to mph es 
againſt her: The fear of death or other mis fortune would never indbes her to make one ſtep or pro- _ s 
nounce one ſyllable beyond what ſhe had determined : She would rather periſh. with honour, in main- p 
raining the dignity, to which God had raiſed her, than degrade herſelf by the leaf willy, s 1 
act what was unworthy of her ſtation and of her race, Murden, p< 566g 867. et BA 

| | James faid to Courcelles, the French ambaſſador, that he had ſeen a letter eee 

e. ſhe threatened to-difinherit him, and ſaid that be might betake him tothe lordſhip of Darnley: 

For chat was all he had by his father. Courceller Letter, a, MS. of Dr. CampbeT's.. "OR Jn, 
vol. ii. p. 573. letter of hers, where ſhe throws out the ſame menace againſt him. | 


f Fw — 


We ind this ſcheme of ſeizing the King af Scots, and delivering him into the bands of the 


pogo. 
e neee 1 0 cane 
t State Trials, vol. i. Nhe "EN | : 64 +; 8 of Ohh 

. Vol. IV. vi PTT e 


2 E og in cloſe correfpondence with Babington, p. 513, 516, 532, 533. She entertained a like 
_ correſpondence with Ballad, Morgan, and Charles Paget, and laid a ſcheme with them for an inſur- 


tedion, and for the invaſion of England by Spain, p. 528, 531. The ſame papers ſhow, that there 


not be avowed. 


ns :(‚ HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
nary eriminal, this proof, with all its diſadvantages, would be eſteemed legal, 


. 


and even ſatisfactory, if not oppoſed by ſome other circumſtances, which ſhake 


the credit of the witneſſes: But on the preſent trial, where the abſolute power 


of the proſecutor concurred with fuch important intereſts and ſuch a ſtrong incli- 
nation to have the princefs condemned; the teſtimony of two witnefles, even tho 
men of character, ought to be ſupported by very ſtrong circumſtances, - in order 


to remove all ſuſpicion of tyranny and injuſtice. The proof againſt Mary, it 


muſt be confeſſed, is not deſtitute of this advantage; and it is very difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to account for Babington's receiving an anſwer, wrote in her name, 
and im the cypher concerted between them, without allowing, that the matter 


had been communicated to that princeſs. Such is the light in which this matter 


appears, even aſter time has diſcovered every thing, which could guide our judg- 
ment with. regard to it: No wonder, therefore, that the Queen of Scots, unaſſiſted 


vy countil, and confounded: by ſo extraordinary a trial, found herſelf incapable of 


makiag a ſatisfactory defence before the commiſſioners. Her reply eonſiſted chiefly* 
in her own-deniat: Whatever force maybe in that denial” was mach weakened, 

by her poſitively affirming, that ſhe never had had any correſpondence” of any 

kind / with Babingion ; a fact however, of which there remains not the leaſt 
queſtion *, . She aſſerted, that as Nau and Curle had taken an oath of ſecrecy and 
fidelity to her, their evidence againſt her ought not to be credited. She confeſſed, 
however, that Nau had been in- the ſervice of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, 
and had been recommended to her by the King of France, as a man in whom 


the might ſafely confide. | She alfo acknowledged Carte to be a very honeſt man, 


bur fimple, and eaſily impoſed's on by Nau. If theſe two men had received any _ 
letters, or had wrote any anſwers, without her knowledge; the imputation, the 


faid, could never lie on her. And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe added, to enter- 


— — men ran a deen guilty ofa 


e er e pads est by Mr. Morden, prove beyond controverſy that Mary 


had been a diſcontinuance of Babington's correſpondence, agreeable to Cambden's narration.” See 
State papers, p. 513. where Morgan recommends it to Queen Mary to renew the correſpondence 


with Babington. The former letters, which paſſed between that Queen and Babington, ſeem to have 
| 7 deſiroyed by ſome accident. Theſe circumſtances prove, that no weight ean be laid on Mary's 


mal of guilt, W WW 


like 


oo. 


ELIZABETH 


like temerity, and had ventured to tranſact . in her name, without es. 
municating the matter to her *, 

Tux ſole circumſtance of ae e A 
1 e — 


* There are thee ſuppolitions, by which the letter to Babington r for, without | 
allowing Mary's concurrence in the conſpiracy for affaſſinating Elizabeth. The firſt is, that which he 
ſeems herſelf to have embraced, that her ſecretaries had received Babington's letter, and had ventured 
of themſelves to anſwer it, without communicating the matter to ber: Bot it is utterly impropable, 
that a princeſs of that ſenſe and ſpirit would, in an affair of that importance, be ſo treated by her ſer- 
vants, who lived in the houſe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of communicating 
the ſecret to her. If the conſpiracy failed, they muſt expect to ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment from the 
court of England; if it ſucceeded, the lighteſt poniſhment, which they could hope for from their - 
own miſtreſs, muſt be diſgracgy on account of their temerity. Not to mention, that Mary's concur- 
. ths delgh of kub' Gig It was propoſed to attack 
her guards, while ſhe was employed in hunting: She muſt therefore concert the time and place with | 
the conſpirators. The ſecond ſuppoſition is, that theſe two ſecretaries were previouſly traitors ; and 
being gained by Walſingham, had made ſuch a reply in their miſtreſs's cypher, as might involve her 
inthe guilt of the conſpiracy. But theſe two men had lived long with the-Queen of Scots, had been 
| entirely truſted by her, and had never fallen under ſuſpicion either with her or her partizats, Qumden | 
tells us, that Curle afterwards claimed a reward from Walfingham on pretence-of ſome promise; but 
Walſingham told him, that he owed him no reward, and that he had made no diſcoveries on his na- "30 
mination, which were not known with certainty from other quarters; The third ſuppoſition is, hae 
neither the Queen nor the two'ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, over ſaw Babington's letter, or made any = 
anſwer ; but that Walfingham, having decyphered the former, forged a reply. But this ſuppoſition 
implies the falſhood of the whole tory, told by Camden, of Gifford's acceſs to the Queen of 'Scots's 
family, and Paulet's refuſal to concur in allowing his ſervants to be bribed. Not to mentieu, that as 
Nau's and Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, have been extorted by violence und terror, they © 
would neceſſarily have been engaged, for their own juſtification, to have told the truth afterwards; 
eſpecially upon the acceſſion of James. But Camden informs us, that Nau, oven after GR Per- 
fiſted ill in his teſtimony. 
We muſt alſp conſider, that the two laſt ſappoſitions imply — egnditt | 
| Walfingham, and coriſequently in Elizabeth (for the matter could be no ſecret to her) a exceeds Al 9 
; credibility, If we conſider the ſituation of things and the prejudices-of che times, Mary's conſetit io 
Babington's conſpiracy appears much more natural and probable. She believed Elizabeth to be an Se 
uſurper and a heretic: She regarded her as z perſonal and a violent enemy: She knew thatTchemts = 
of aſſaſſinating heretics were very familiar ia that age, and generally approved of by the zealous ca- 
tholies: Her own liberty and ſovereignty were connected with the ſucceſs” of this enterprize : And 
ir cannot appear ſtrange, that where men of ſo much merit as Babington -could be engaged, by 
| bigotry. alone, in ſo criminal an enterprize, Mary, who was aftuated bythe ſame motive, joined to fo 
many others, ſhould have given her conſent to a ſcheme projected th her friends. We may be previ- 
ouſly. certain, that, if ſuch a ſcheme was ever communicated to her, with any probability of fucceſs, | . 
33 —W A a4 to facilitate 3 
; D dq i 166;; 
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„ affeming that ay never wochid to her face perſiſt in their evidence. But that de- 
mand, however equitable, was not ſupported by law in trials of high treaſon, and 
1 often refuſed even in other trials where the crown was proſecutor. The clauſe, 


contained in an act of the 1 3th of the Queen, was a novelty; that the ſpecies of 
= — there enumerated muſt be proved by two witneſſes, confronted with the 


criminal. But Mary was not tried upon that act; and the miniſters and crown 
lawyers of this reign were always ſure to refuſe every indulgence beyond what the 
Arid letter of the law and the ſettled practice of the courts of juſtice required 
of them. Not to mention, that theſe ſecretaries were not probably at Fotherin- 
gay during the time of the trial, and could not, upon Mary $ demand, be pro- 
duced * the b - 5 — 


5 the OMmmnication of theſe ſchemes, as ſoon : As 22 bad got an expeent for i intercepting her anſwer, 
and detecting the conſpiracy, | Now Wallingham' $ ee, of the matter is a Per rr 
to account for the letter deliyered to Babington. 
As to the not puniſhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth, it never is the praftice to puniſh leſſer 
criminals, who had given evidence againſt the principal. 
But what ought to.indyce.us to reje@ theſe three ſappoltions, i is, that they, woll ef them, be con- 
fda bare poſſibilities : The partizans of Mary can give no reaſon for preferring one to the other: 
Not the ſlighteſt evidence ever appeared to ſupport any one of them: Neither at that time, nor at any 


time after, was any reaſon diſcovered, by the numerous zealots at home and abroad who had embraced 


Mary's defence, to lead us to the belief of any of theſe three ſuppoſitions ; and even her apologiſts at 


6 | "Preſent ſeem not to have fixed on any.choice among theſe ſuppoſed poſſibilitieg. The poſitive proof 


of two credible witneſſes, ſupported by the other very ſtrong circumſtances, ſtill remains unimpeached. 

- Babington, who had an extreme intereſt to have communication with the Queen of Scots, believed he 
had found a means of correſpondence with her, and had received an anſwer from her: He; as well as 
the other. conſpirators, died in that belief: There has not occurred, ſince that time, the leaſt argument, 
to proye they were miſtaken : Can there be any reaſon at preſent to doubt of the truth of their opinion? 
Camden, tho' a profeſt apologiſt for Mary, is conſtrained to tell the ſtory in ſuch a manner as evi- 
dently ſuppoſes her guilt, Such was the impoſlibility of * any other conſiſten: n even 
by a man of parts, who was a contemporary ! 


In this. light might the bes hare appeared. even, d 1— 5 Mary's wil. 8 . 


1 wall beyond all controverſy is the following paſſage of _her letter to Thomas Morgan, dated the 27th - 


of July 1886. * As to Babington, he hath both kindly and honeſtly offered himſelf and all his 
means to be employed any way I would. Whereupon I hope to have ſatisfied him by two of my 
_ ** ſeveral letters, fince I had his; and the rather, for that ] opened him the way, whereby I received 
1 his with your aforeſaid,” Murden, p. 533. Babin ſeſſed, that he had offered her to aſ- 
Ns ſaſuinale che Queen :. It appears by this, that ſhe had * offer: So that all the nk, 
of e forgery, or her ſecretary s temerity or treachery, fall to the ground. 
- +-Queen Elizabeth was willing to have allowed Curle and Nau to be produced in the trial, and 
writes to that purpoſe, to Burleigh and bo = Ilan in her letter of the 7th of ORober in 'Forbes's 
| pO 4 Ms. col- 


_— 


IE Gs Tara: 


1 1 Let A By d + xt „ 


Tara? paſſed two incidents in this trial, which may be worth abſerving. A Chap V. 
letter between Mary and Babington was read, in which mention was made of the 5% 
earl of Arundel and his brothers: On hearing their names ſhe brolce into a ſigh: oh” 
& Alas,” ſaid ſhe, © what has that noble houſe of the Howards ſuffered ſor my 1 
« ſake!” She affirmed with regard to the ſame letter, that it wag eaſy to forge 
the hand-writing and cypher>ef another g ſhe, was afraig that this was too fa - 

miliar a practice with Walſingham, Who, ſhe, alſo heard, Mad frequently practiſed 
both againſt her life and her ſon's. Walſingham, who!: was one of chere ]iſ⸗ 
ſioners, roſe. up. He proteſted, that in his private capacity, he had never 
acted any thing againſt the Queen of Scots: In his public capacity, he owned, that 
his concern for his ſovereign's ſafety had made him very diligent in ſearching out, 
by every expedient, all deſigns againſt her ſacred perſon or her authority... For 
attaining that end, he would not only make uſe; of the aſſiſtance. gf Ballard or 
any other conſpirator : He would alſo: reward them. lor betraying their compa- 
nions. But if he had tampered in any manner, unworthy of his character and 
office, why did none of the late criminals POST at their trial or ; Execution, AC-. 


4 Rag 2 


= >. > * 1 41 


e ,woul "rhenceforth give 
bft. | DO more credit to ſuch as lanterns her, than ſhe would to ſuch as accuſed him. 
b 4 8 The great character indeed, which Sir Francis Walfingham bears for probity and £ 
ws honour, ſhould remove, from him all ſuſpicion of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and 5 
3 SA ſubornation; ; arts, which . even 5 oo corrupt miniſters in the a corrupt 
* Oo would ſcruple to employ. ; Kot e 
e Havixo finiſhed the trial, the bog ogy "From, Foderiign, 25th Odder. 
of Ke A £22 ud met in the Star-Chamber at London ; _ where, after taking th e oaths. of 
Mary's two fecreraries, who, voluntarily, without hope or reward, vouched the 
authenticity of thoſe letters before produced, they pronounced ſentence of death 
upon the. Queen of Scots, and confirmed it by their ſeals and ſubſer prions, © "The Gemtence a. 
ſame day, a, declaration Was publiſhed, by the commiſſioners, and the Judges, en Ee 
« that the ſentence did nowiſe derogate from the title and honour of James, IIS 
King of Scotland; but chat he was in the ſame place, degree, and right, 1 ik 
e the ſentence had never been proticunced © IG 3332 
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Tus Queen, had now. brought her 9 7 with "Mar i to ; that. Gruation, which 
ſhe bad long ardentiy geſired ; 804 70 , found a a. playſible.. reaſon, for. executing 


cogrance an a competitor, whom, Ip the e beginning of ber reign, ſhe had 
MS. colleQions. She only ſays, that ſhe thinks-it-needleſay tet He Wis with is agres to . "Thi 


not confronting the witneſſes was not Wees Ni, e e e . 
anden, p. „ e eee 3 
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| | Chap: v. ever ted an had, Bot he was reſtrained from gratifying inſtantly 
. 1586. per reſentment; by ſeveral important conſiderations. She foreſaw the invidious - 
Colours in which this example of uncommon juriſdiction would-be repreſented by 
re numerous partians of Mary, and the reproach, to which ſhe herſelf. might 
be expoſed with all foreign princes, perhaps with all poſterity. The rights of 
' hoſpicality, of kindredy-and of royal anajeſty, ſeemed in one ſignal inſtance to 
be all violated : -and-this ſacrifice" of geteroſicy to intereſt, of clemency to re- 

_—” venge, "might appear equally unbevoming a ſovereign and a woman. Elizabeth, 
* | therefore; who wit an excellent hypocrite, pretended the utmoſt reluctance to 
4 Proceed to the execution of the ſentence; affected the moſt tender ſympathy with 
her priſgner, diſplayed all her fcruples and diffculties, rejected the folicitation of 
her courtiers and finiſters, and affirmed, that, were ſhe not moved by the deepeſt 
concern for her people's ſufety, ſhe would not hefitate a moment in * all . 
the injuries, which ſhe herſelf had received from the Queen of Scots. 

120 Oftober. © Tamar the voice of her people might be more audibly heard in the dimmil of 
| juſtice upon Mary, ſhe ſummoned a new Parliament ; and ſhe knew, both from 
the uſual diſpoſitions of that aſſembly, and from the influence of her miniſters | 
oper them, that the ſhould not want the moſt earneſt ſolicitation to conſent 
to that meaſure, which was fo agreeable to her ſecret inclinations. She did not 
open this afſembly in perſon, but appointed for that purpoſe three commiſſioners, 
dhe chancellor Bromley, the treaſurer Burleigh, and the earl of Derby. The 
-  reaton affigned for this meaſure, was, that the Queen, foreſeeing that the affair of 
the Qyeen of Scots would be tried in Parliament, found her tenderneſs and delicacy 
ſp mvch hurt by chat melancholy Incident, that ſhe had not the courage to be pre- 
| 2 ent While it was under deliberation, but withdrew her eyes from what ſhe could 
"= '  - Hot behold without che utmoſt reluctance and"uneaſinefs. - She was alſo willing, 
Z _. tha by this unuſual caution, the people ſhould fee the danger, to which her perfon 
. Was hobfly expoſed z and ſhould thence be more ſtrongly incited to take vengeance 
=_ on the crittiloal, whoſe reſtleſs intrigues” and 3 9 kad ſo long ex- 

_—_— _ poſed! her to the moſt imminent perils *. 1 ng 

= Tua Parliament anſwered the Quaen's expedarions : The 8 againſt 
WT ts Mary was unanimouſly ratified by both houſes 3 and an application -was agreed 
; dn to 6bralh Flizdbeth's conſent ro 151 publication ald execution T. She gave 


hem an an{\ver ambiguous, 'embart rn 125 of 'real”artifice, and ſeeming irre- 
e 4 


5 5 _ - Miction, She mientiched the Etre ir 40 Whith her Hife wis continually 

| expoſed ſhe declared anne did ſhe not en che __— 
WES: Dee, . 8. w 5. 375. wy 1 dal 
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mities, which would chende fail upon che . ſhe made profeſſions de 


greateſt tenderneſs to her people; the diſplayed the clemency of her temper, and 


expreſſed her violent reluctance to proceed to extremities againſt her unhappy 


kinſwoman ; ſhe affirmed, that the latg law, by which that princeſe was tried, ſo 
far from being made to enſnare her, Was only intended to give ber warning be- 
expoſe her to the penalties, 


forehand, not to engage in ſuch attempts, as might 
with which ſhe was thus openly. menaced ; and the begged them to think once 
again, whether it was poſſible to find any other expedient beſides the death of the 


Queen of Scots for ſecuring the public tranguillity *, The Parliament, in Obs 


dichce to her commands, rok the affair again under cankdecation; bot could find 


no other poſſible expedient. - They reiterated their ſolicitations and and 
arguments: 1 even remonſtrated, that mercy to the Queen of Scots' was 
er ſubjects and children: And they affirmed, that it were inuſ-  - 
tice to deny execution of the law to any individual; much more, ta the Whale bo- 
dy of the people, now unanimouſiy and earneſtly ſuing for this pledge of her paren 


cruelty to them, 


tal care and tenderneſs. This ſecond addreſs fer the pretended doubes and ſeruples 
of Elizabeth anew in agitation : She complained of her on unfortunate” fitua- 
tion expreſſed her uneaſineſs from their i importunity . renewed the pig cad 
affection to her people; and diſmiſſed. the committee of Parli 


Aunty, what, NON ae alleen f. tech * ous. 


8 . ; Bor 


* D'Ewer, p. 40a, 403 wy, 27 1 aig et ** eee 
+ This . NT aby 2nd eee, They 68. 
d and met again aſter the execution of the Queen of Scats : when there padied ſome m k-. 
able incidents, which it may be proper;204 $0 omi. Werſhall give them in the words fi Simon — 
D'Ewes; p. 410, 414, which, are almoſt wholly tranfcrided: from Townlend's Journal; On nder, : 
the 27th of FebMary, Mr. Cope, firſt uſing ſoma ſpeeches touching the necefiry-of u lemned mir 
and the amendment of things amiſs in the ecclefiaiical eſtate, offered to the hne d bill ad wbook 


written ; the bill containing a petition, that it might be enaſted, that all laws now in force wacking 
eccleſiaſtical, government ſhould he void: Aud that it might be-cnafted that gh 


prayer now offered, and none other, might be received into the charch to he 


matter, and that her anjeſty. had promiſad to take onder in thole'cauſes, l 3 doubted not bur to the 
| good ſatifattion of all her people, he defized that it would pleaſe them to ſpare the-rexding of it. 
read. 


e not meet to be read, and it dideppeint a new form ofa minifleation of the ſacra- 
| ments and ceremonies of the church, to the diſcredic.ve the: book of mn pryer and of che whoſe 


Rate: and thought that this dealing would bring ber 's indignation againſt the houſe, thas ts 


, with thoſe things which her majeſty ſpecially had taken into W on charge 


8 12 
tained the form of prayer and adminirasion of the facramonta, wich divers e add ceremonies de 5 
uſed in the church; and he der the book might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker in effeQ vicd | 
this ſpeech: For that hef majeſty before this time had commanded the "not to meddle with this 


Notwithſtanding, the houſe defied the reading of ir. Whereupoa Mr, Spealcer deſpüchche clerk to 
the court being ready to read it, Mx, Halten made a metivn againſt the reading of it; ſay- | oe 
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| houſe, 


Bur tho' the Queen affected reluQance to execute. the ſentence againſt Mary, 
the den with, dhe OF * to n it; nd the deen 
Kits TS Ne e 41 ſeemed 


. 


and 4 5 Wilketipon Mt. tete babe ing the neceflity ut AL and of a learned 


- miniſtry and thought i it very fi that the petition and book ſhould be read. To this purpoſe ſpake 


Mr. Hurleſton and Mr. 


and, ſo the time beisg paſſed, the houſe broke up, and the petition 
nor book read, This d 


r majeſty ſent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petition and book, as 


for that other, petition EA for the like effect, that was delivered the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, 


which Mr. Speaker ſent to her "majeſty. On Tueſday che th of February, her majeſty ſent for Mr. 
Speaker, by otcafion whereof the houſe did hot fit. On W neſday the'firſt day of March, Mr.W 
 wotth dblivered to Mr.)Speaker bertain articles which contained queſtions touching the Wade wh 
o ſame of which he was to anſwer; and deũred they might be read. Mr. Speaker deſired 
him to Pare his motion, until her r Majeſty s pleaſure was farther known, touching the petition and 
book lately delivered into.the houſe ; but Mr. Wentworth would not be ſo. ſatisfied, but required his 
articles might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced bis queries by lamenting, « that he as well as man 
others were deterred from ſpeaking by their want of knowledge and experience ii in the liberties of the 
2 z and the queries were as follows : Whether this council were not a place for any member of the 
here aſſembled, freely and. without controulment of any perſon or danger of laws, by bill or 
— h to utter any of che griefs of this commonwealth whatſoever touching the ſervice of God, the 
ſafety of the- prince and this noble realm ? Whether that great honour may be done unto God, and 
benefit and ſervice unto the pritice and fate, without free ſpeech in this council that may be done 
Wick it? Whether there be any council which can make, add, or diminiſh from the laws of the realm 
bst only this council of Parliament?" Whether it be not againk: the orders of this council to make any 
ſecret or matter of weight, which is here in hand known to the prince or any other, concerning the 
_high ſervice of God, prince or ſtate, without the conſent of the houſe? Whether the ſpeaker or 


any other may interrupt any member of this council in his ſpeech uſed in this houſe tending to any of 


. the forenamed ſervices? Whether the ſpeaker may riſe when he will, any matter being propounded, 

without echſent oß the houſe:or.not ?; [Whether the ſpeaker may over-rule the houſe in any matter or 
cauſe chere in queſtion, or whether be is to be ruled of over-ruled i in any matter or not? Whether 
the prince and ate can continue, and. ſtand, and be maintained without this eduncil & Parliament, not 
altering the government f the ſlate? At the end of theſe queſtions, ſays Sir Simon D' Ewes, T found 
ſet. down this ſhort note or memorial. enſuing: By which it may be perceived, both what ſerjeant Puc- 
kering. ee wich the ſaid quęſtions aſter he had received them, and what became alſo of 
his buſineſs, Viz. ſe queſtions Mr; Puckering pocketed up und ſhewed Sir Thomas Heneage, 


ho ſo handled the matter, that Mr. Wentworth went to the Tower, and the queſtions not at all 


be moved. Mr. Bucklet of -Edex herein brake his faith in ſorſakinſpho matter, &c. and no more was 


5 « done, Aſter ſetting down, continues Sir Simon D'Ewes, the ſaid" buſifleſs of Mr. Wentworth in 


majeſty for the reſtitution of them again to the houſe. 


- the original journal, book, there follows only this ſhort concluſion of the day itſelf, via. This day, 
Mr, Speaker being ſent. for. to the Queen's majeſty, the houſe departed.” OnThurſday, =" += | 
_ March, Mr, Cope,, Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurleſton, and Mr. Bainbrigg were ſent-for to my lgrd-chan- 
cellor, and by divers of the e. privy, council; and fromghence were ſent to the Tower. On Satdfday, the 
fourth day of March, Sir John Higbam made a m to this houſe, for that divers good anl neceſſary 
members thereof were taken from them, that id ;pleaſe them to be humble petitioners to her | 
o which ſpeeches Mr. Vice · chamberlain au- 

ithi n of the privilege of this 
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contrary, ſhe joyfully laid hold of: the laſt circumſt 


it very unf ſorbet majeſty ta give;any! os Ma RE 
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ſeemed to be attended with the unanimous and hearty oy of the people. 
The lord Buckhurſt, and Beale, clerk to the council, were ſent to the Queen of 3 
Seen and nitified to Rel he ſalbes pronounced againſt. her, its ratificatios by 
Parliament, and the earneſt applications made for its execmion by dat aſfembly, 
who thought, „that rhei religion cou bevet, while the, way, Aves :atrain; a full, 
ſettlement and ſecurity. Mary was newiſe diſmayed at this intelligence: On the 
ntioned to her ; and: SY 
inſiſted, that fince: her death was: demanded by the proteſtants . for, che. eſtabliſh ©* oF 
ment of their faith, [ſhe was gtally a martyr to het, religien, and was entitled: to, 
all che merits attending that glorious! character f Phe added, tnt gh Roglih, 
had often embrued their hands in che blatt chejr ſoveteigns: No wonder, they 
exerciſed cruelty towards her, who deriv Feſcent from theſe Hyarchs ©, Fee 2 
Paulet, her keeper, received orders to take ue e cangpy, and to ſerve her 
no longer with that reſpect, due to ſovereign princes. He told, her, chat ſhe 
was nbw to be conſidered as a dead perſon; and incapgble of any digaiyt: This 
inſult ſhe received. without: an ſeeming emotion. She only replied; that ſhe re- 
ceived her royal character from the hands of ene eee 
was ever able to bereave her of it. d 2% i 21.03 noi dul 296d 10.5 
Tus een v Scots wrote her laſt letter to Elxabethij· full of dignity, migh- 
Nr depatting from that! ſpirit of med kneſs anti of chatity;” whichappeared Uit⸗ 
able to this & nctuding ſcene: a Alt ans -Shaiptefericq .nO'petition 


Kid Jo * 


„ „Feier; ber if ne — — 5 7 


ther diſpleaſure: And therefore adviſed to ſtay ut 
N chamber- 
Ez eres og matters 


farther, be fad tdachfag ae mg ily eh mes 
Gouge. — a . 


to herſelf, thought fit to ſuppreſs the ſame, without any farther exilningriontivereef 


lain pret it is moſt probable theſe members ere committed 
touch 5 e which D had often thibſted,” and's 
40 fo'many' meetings between the two houſes the lafl Rarlixmehteht 
1 „ we kuf bf the alltter in slr Vimon! H BW eg uf To 
members; who Had been | 
3 argigurigud:; becauſe 
- preſedt Begin conſtitution, d o ſuddenly 7 by 
Ir waz indeed, 17 5 bis 4 as well ash | 
ual, merit, ced together) "of a Madden 
5 e Ad? i 20 80 CU —— with leſd danger, « op 
225 ſo triamiphägt! L in sit onal, whether itboi not: — — * 
tha zal th tuo ſuctaiag reigns nt ithe people hy r © | Ae 
reign. who attempted, as is — 20 8 uſurp r W enk. I9 He reger, F een = 8 
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Chop, V. for ayenipg the faral ſentente: On che contrary, 'ſhe expreſſed her gratitude to 

| 1586, © heaven for thus bringing to à ſpeedy Period her fad and lamentable pilgrimage, - 

5 Shit requeſted ſome fuvöurs of Ellaabeth, and Ihtrested her, that ſhe might, be 
bekslden for theth te her ow goodnieſs alone, without: making applications to ; 
thoſeiminiſters; who had diſcovered ſuch un extreme antipathy to her perſon 3 
and her religion.” She deſired, that, after her enemies ſhould be ſatiated with 3 

Re her innocent blood, hanfbody,” which it was determined, ſhould never enjoy 2 
ret, hile her foul was Unitec to it, might be conſigned to her ſervants, and be 4 

- conveyed by em into Franee, cheretzte repofe in =. cathilic land, wit lu the ſa == 

cred gelicts bf her mother. In Scotland, ſhe aid. ch ſepulchres of ber anceſtors 

were violated, and the ehutehes "enherlſernoliſhed or profaned ; and in England, 

where" iat be interred among the antient kings; her own and Elizabeth's 

progenitors, the could'enterraiſi*rio hopes of being accompanied to the grave with 

thoſs artes und ceremonies,” Which her religion required. She deſired that no 

one might{Hove'rhe' power f inflidting u private death upon her: without Eliza · 

bets knowledge; Hut that her execution ſhould be: public, and attended by. * 

her/@gicht ſervants; awho Wight bear teſtimony of her. perſewerinde in the faith, 

and of her ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven. She begged, that theſe ſervants 

might afteryiards bet allo wel: to [depart Whither: dhey, pleaſech nud 5 .enjoy 

thoſe legacirgonhichs/ ſhe ſnduldo bequeath them. And: ſhe!copjured hex to grant 

Unt ſqvours,>by: heir nrar Kihdreds hy the: ſaul and memory, of Henry the fe- 

| venth, the * anceſtor of both, and by the royal dignity of which they 


i eq, 7. Parti "2 60 eth made 50 > anſwer t to tis letter; Bent 1 
to, rd Mag a tefuſal in her prelant. marian... | ; inconveniences fr 


graming ſome: b her requeſls. +2113) {is 1119151 9 i 2; cin 91 a: Haun: Us 1 ; 
5 e dr Scars" thus preßt . 
f 2 male, .fargign. open With Elizabet beth to prevent 8 of 
the ſane  pronounegds. Againſt her. Beſides employing L”Aubeſpine, the 

nch, rafclent at Londa man. devoted. co the bouſe of Guiſe, Henry ſent 
„ r Bollievre,;aich: aprofelltt; incention uf, interoeding for che life of Mary. 
_ * W 1 . chat eme, eee ; nearly, the | 

V2 * OY 8 aux 15 A 24 & (knew, rhat, o ona lg; from n 
R. en he. much dif with the, death, it's 
inden od Ee fortune and v vation his mortal enemies bad always fougicd 
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had orders, exerting agaioſb the;peacy- * 
tion of, Mary, to exhort privsteig che Qukev; in bis maſte rA names ft to defer 3 
an act af juſtige, ſo. necaſſary If heir commn intrreſta i iBut: whether ahe | 
French King's intercpſſion was ſingereor hex, dee eee, e ä 
gt Aces in her former reſolution.· i en n le raed  - 
Tax interpoßtion of che young King gf Scots, cho' it was not able te change !oterpoſition 
Elizabeth's fleterminations, ſcemed, on | Hows account t merit more attention. * 
So ſoon 2 James herd of the trial aud condemiiation-of his: mottieep dem 
Sir Witliam-K#ith/) geutiemmanbbf bis bed-Bumber, te Londowt 48 ste le. 
ter to the Queen, :i-webigh-he remonftrated; in very ſevere tertheg güne tie int 
dignity of the procedure He faid, chat ii as aſtoniſhed to heut of t f 
tion of Engliſu noblemgh and councellors, whid : tad. 3 
and ꝓaſs ſentence pom # Queen of Scotland, de ended fromtehe royat Blood of . 
| England; but waz ſtill more: aſtoniſhed to hear, chat [thoughts were Teriouty 
_ entertained; of putting that ſentence ih execugon: That thejertreated. Am. 
beth to reflect on the diſhonaur, which ſhe would draw: on her name, by e 
broing her hands in the blood of her near; kinfwoman, a perſon of he me tor i 
al dignity and of the ſame ſex with herſelf : That ig this ariparaiteled arrempt, - © 3 
ſhe: offered an. affront-to-all:diagetris,: and quien to het o andtbp adde : 4 
vergigns to a level with other en, taught the prople to nggiec all dory!/thrande 
thaſe whom Providence had appointed 20 rule ort then: Fht for is part e 
muſt eſteem the injury and iĩnſult & enormous, Fern - incapable'of alli ,n 
ments nor was it poſſihle/ for him thenoeforth i ok any terms of ore. 
pondence with a penſon Wh Michbut any phetence bft ileguf aur Hall de- 8 
liberately inflicted an ignominiaous death upon: his paventt e e- 1a * 
ſentiments of nature ab duty did hot ioſpive - hint” wich 
geance, his own honour required it oi him g nον, could: 
the e f the world, if be did notcuſe everyiefiort,: 
to reyenge ſo great an indignity . Soon aer Ja 
and, Sir Rabert:Mclvil, xo anferoe the remohfttndes f Deirfi y a — 
| with the Queen-evary en dent ef argument and menaces;10alinabetk waxav firſt 75 
offended: with the ſnatpneſe f wheſe apps; and fereplintin'a dikbfitzin - ©. © 
to che Seas. amhaſſodora. When tbe afterwards refletied;;thib this carneftties — 5 E 
vas no more than be duty required of James, be ed qithfiedy bur/romibed = 3 
5 1985 eſabuiag of preceding. 9. Ertremznse Brin Mägde b beſtered, 8 * —. 
hae de malter Gr, greed bin ibe eden pf dr priveats, gave Errπ 
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b V. The Queen. alſo, from many circumſtanoes, was 'indeced to pay ſmall attention 
1588. to the applications of James, and to diſtega _—_ the efforts, which he could em- 

iv ploy in behalf of his mother. Sbe was well acquainted! with. his character and 
| intereſts,” the factions which prevailed among his people” and che inveterate 
hatred, which the zealous proteſtants, particularly the preachers, bore to the 

bo 25 Queen of Scots. The preſent incidengs put theſe diſpaſitions of the clergy in a 

3 * full light. James, obſer hing the fixed purpoſe of Exabeth, ordered prayers to be 

Hg _ __ " offered up ſor his mother in all the . and knowing thelcaptioils humour of 
. the eccleſiaſtics, he took! care chat the form of the petition; ſbould be moſt cau- 
Ttious; as, well as humane and charitable:: * Fhat it might pleaſe God to illumi- 
nate Mary with the light of his truth, and fave her from the apparent danger 
with Mich ſhe was threatned.“ Hut excepting the King's own chaplains, and 
one clergyman more, all the preachers: refuſed! uc poliute their churches by ptay- 

_ ers fora papiſt, and would not ſo much as pnefern a petitioti for her converſion, 
| James, vnwilliog ar unable: to puniſty this :difobedichce; and deſii tous of gioing 

_ the preachers an opportunity af amendingi their fault, appointed a new day when 
| 5 prayer: ſhould! be ſaid for his mother; and that he might at leaſti ſecure himſelf 


_— from au inſult:io-;his own preſence, / he defired the archbiſhop of St. Andrews to 
1 peach before iim. In order co diſappoint. this purpoſe; the clergy inſtigated 
das Douper, þ: young man who had not yer recebveil holy / ordert, to tale poſ- 
ſſeſſion of the pulpit early in the morning, and to enclude the prelate. When 


tze Kiog came to. church, and ſaw the pulpit occupied by Couper, he called 

me. him gem his deat; andetald him that the place was deſtined : for another; 
©. yet ſinte. be there, if che would obey:ithe chargè giuen, and remember the 
Wen in hir Frayeta, hei might proceed to divine ſervice. i The preacher replied, 
that he would: flo : the fpirit of God ſhould direct him. This anſwer ſufff. 
cCientiy inſtrustod James ihiihis punpoſe land ihe commanded him to leave the 
pulpiti: As Couper - ſcemed nat: diſpoſed to obey, the captain of the guard went 
*ro-palithimfifrom! hin<placo! upon which the young'man cried aloud;;thar this 
day would bea vitneſi againſt the King in the great day of the Lord; and he 
Bencunted oc upon the; inhabitants of Edinburgh for permitting him to be 
treated: ſin that Er The audience i at: frſt appeared deſirous: to take part 
+ with bim; butrthe! ſermon of the prelate brought them over to a more dutiful 

3 | dndimerebiminddifpolition ow to boliper yet ds note riots on ea | 

+ wt _ EPA Y FT eh Tolicited either by James oi v5 Weit pfirices, © to p don = 
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tion, her ſcruples and her heſitation returned; her humanity could not allow ber pO 
to embrace ſuch violent and ſanguinary meaſures; and ſhe was touched with com- 

paſſion for the misfortunes, and with reſpect for the dignity of the unhappy pri 

ſoner. The courtiers, ſenſible that they could do nothing more, acceptable to 

her, than to employ perſuaſion on this head, failed not to enforce every motive 

for the -puniſhment of Mary, and to combat all the o againſt 
that af of. jubicns They ſaid, that the treatment of hi 


ane had been goverped- by prineiples of ty, | ſhe, would not 95 Me 
y to acquirkce in it: That the obvious inconveniencies, = OEM 

1 to retire into France; or of reſtoring her by force to her throne, 
Ws 


ſition to the proteſtants, and the Engliſh party in Scotland, had obliged 
to detain her in England, till time ſhould: offer ſome opportunity of ſerving her, 
without danger to the kingdom, or to the proteſtant religion: That het uſage there 
had been ſuch as became her rank; her own ſervants, in conſiderable numbers, 
had been permitted to attend her; exereiſe had been allowed her for her health, 
and all acceſs of company for amuſement; and theſe indulgencies would, in time, 
have been carried farther, if by her ſubſequęnt conduct ſne had appeared worthy 
of them: That after ſhe had inſtigated the rebellion of Northumbefland, he 
conſpiracy of Norfolk, the bull of excommunication of pope Pius, an invaſſon 
from Flanders; after ſhe had ſeduced the Queen's friends, and incited every ene - 
my, foreign or domeſtic, againſt her; it became neceſſary to treat her as a moſt 
dangerous rival, and to render her conſinement more ſtrict and rigorous: That 
the Queen, not withſtandiag theſe repeated provocations, had, in her favour, re- 
jeted the importunity of her Parliaments, and the advice of, her ſageſt mini- 
ſters j and was ſtill in hopes of her amendment, determined to delay coming 

to the laſt extremity againſt her: That Mary, even in this: forlorn condition, 
retained fo high and unconquerable a ſpirit, that ſne ncted an competitar tote 
crown, and allowed her partizans every where, and in their very letters, addrei- 
ſed to herſelf, to treat her as Queen of England : That ſhe had carried het animo- 
ſity ſo far as to encourage the atrocious deſign of afſaſſinating the Queen-z and 
this crime was unqueſtionably proved upon her, by ber own letters, by the evi- 
dence of her ſeoretaries, and by the dying confeſſion of her ac] eee Th ſhe = 
was but u tirulzr'Queen, and at preſent poſſeſſed no where any tight of ſore - 


| reign; much 'lefs in England, where every one was ſubject, 40 the laws, and. 0 3 
Elizabeth, dhe only true ſovereign: That even allowing her to be, ſtill, be. V4 


Cy be wa in rank ang ye ſeifaQafence was perraines by: nn. 
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* which could never be abrogited ; and every one, flill more a Queen, had ſuffi- 


5 juriſdiction over aß enemy, who by open violence, and ſtill more, -who by 
E thteatened the utmoſt danger againſt her life: That the general 
combination of the cathblice to extirminate the proteſtants, was no longer à ſe- 
cret ; and as the fole refource of the latter perſtcured fe& lay in ' Elizabeth, fo 
the chief N nAekenird former entettalned of final ſucceſs, conſiſted in the — 
** of Stors : That this very circumſtance 

Nei hap to extremity between theſe princeſſes; and rendering the Hfe of the 8 
che death of the other, pointed our t ERzaboth the path, which either regard” to 

ſelk⸗ 5 or to the happineſs of her people, ſhould direct her to follow: 
A ity, mote Powerful than "pblicy, thus demanded! of the "Queen, 

chat e Neaon we equity: would aiithvrize; and which wy preſcribed ®, | 


7 Gig 1 1 tte 12410- $150 + Þ F ln wy 
Wan Elizabeth chought ach AS): many. importunities had been uſed, jor a 
march delay interpoſed, as decency required, ſhe at laſt determined to carry the 
ſentence into execution: But even in this; laſt. reſolution ſhe could not proceed 
vithout diſplaying a new ſcene of duplicity and artifice. In order to alarm the 
vulzar, rumours were previouſly diſperſed, that the Spaniſh fleet was arrived in 
Milford haven; that the Scots had made an itruption into England; that the 
duke of Guiſe was landed in Suſſex; with a ſtrong army that the Qgeen of Scots 
| vans eſcuped from priſon, and had raiſed an army; that the northern counties 
T5 had begun an inſurrection; that there was a new conſpirac on foot, to aflafinate 
tube Queen, and ſet the city of London on fire; nay, that the Queen was actually 
„ rd A criminal attempt of this nature was euen imputed to L Aubeſ- 
pO nch Ambaſſador; and that miniſter was obliged to leave the king- 
1 2 The Queen, affecting to be in great terror and perplexity, was Obſerved 
wcdeo ſu much alone, penſi ve and ſilent, and ſametimes to mutter to berſelf half ſen- 
tences, importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to which ſhe, was reduged t. She at. 
| hiſt called Daviſon, a man of parts, but eaſy to be impoſed, on, and who had, 
3 lately, for that very reaſon, been made ſetnetary and ſhe: ordered him, to draw 
„. ont ſecretly 4 wurrant forthe enecution of the Queen of Scote : which, ſhe after · 
Oo #.. _ wards ſaid, ſus intended to keep by her, incaſe any attempt ſpauld he Mads for, 
=  _  " the gens ery of that princeſt, Ohe ſigned the warrant; and then co manded Day. 
- .  viſon-to-carryit tothe: chancellur, in order to hayeithe ſeal aſiuechto it. Next day, 
| ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, enjoining him to forbear ſome time sxegutit ber, 
former orders 5 and when Daviſon came and told her, that. the warrant had already, | 
"of paſſed the ſeals, ſhe famed to be ſome what itnoved, and blamed him far his preci- 


pitation. Daviſon, bels ir in | fome went acquainted the council with this 
790 . . 97 | © RIS 
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| have the more leiſure to finiſh the few affairs which remained <6 her in this world, 
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| whbletraifation x and they entered to perſuade him to ſend off Beale, clerk Lol 
of the council, with the warrant: I the Queen ſhould: be diſpleaſed, they pro- 
miſed to juſtify his conduct, and to take on themſelves the whole: blame of this 
meaſure j. The ſecretary, not perceiving their intention, complied-with the ad- 
vice; and the warrant was . diſpatched to che earls of Shrewſbuty and Kent, and 
ſome others, ordering them to ſee the ſentence executed upon the Queen of Scots. - 
Tur two earls came to Fotheringay ; and being incrodyiced/to Mary, informer n I 
her of their commiſſion, and told her to prepare for death next morning at 
eight o'clock. She ſeemed not terrified, the ſomewhat ſurprized;: with che in- tion. 
tellggence. Shit ſaid, with a chearful, and even a ſmiling countenance; | that/ſhe | 
did not think' the Queen, her ſiſter; would have conſented to her death, or hjwt 
executed the ſentetice againſt a perſon who was not ſubject to the laws "Ind — —_ 
riſdiction of England. But as ſuch js her will,” faid ſhe, * death, Which 
* puts an end to all my miſeries, ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor eau 1 
t eſteem that ſoul worthy the felicities of heaven, which cannot ſupport the body 
* under the hotrors of the laſt paſſage to theſt bliſsful manſions . She then 
requeſted the two noblemen, that they would permit ſome of her ſervants, and 
particularly her confeffor, to attend her: But they told her, that: compliance with. 
this laſt demand was contrary to their conſcience , and that Dr. Fletcher, dean; 
of Peterborow, amn of great learning, ſhould be preſent, to inftru& her in the 
principles of true religion.” Her refuſal to hau any conference with this divine | 
inflamed the earl of Kent's zeal z and he bluntly told her, that ber death would 
be the life of their religion; as, on the contrary, ber liſe would haue ben the 
death of it. Mention being made of: Babington, the: conſtantly; dete lis 
(piracy to have been at all known co her ; and the revenge of. her wrongs me: 
ee hands: of the Almighty. 21,0616: bt ae; ige e bene 5% $f 
Wan the earls had left het; the ordered ſupper to be haſtened, that ſhe might: - 


_ 


and to prepate for ker paſlage to abother. It was mccefary-for\-hers. ſhe ſaid, o 
take ſome ſuſtenance, leſt u failure of her bodily firength ſuould de praſo her {pi- 
tits of the morrow, and leſi her behaviour hond whereby betta 8 wcaknefdion- hi 


Mtn by ſome letters publiſhed by - book i, ©. 1. 'that Elizabeth tad” noe 


fs! communicated her intention to any | RT if not even £0 Burleigh : They were 
2 "ex ena dee that at they knew they could nt gif de ors tha by mig Ea. 
-oot diticy all me Gefired chen:: „ ale hott: 
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wonted chearfulneſs did not even deſert her on this occaſion. She confancs her 
ſervants under the affliction which overwhelmed them, and which was-too power- 
ful for them to conceal from her. Turning to Bourgoin, > her phyſician, ſhe 
aſked him, whether he did not remark: the great and invincible-force of truth. 
They pretend,“ ſaid ſhe, that I muſt die, becauſe l conſpired agaiaſt the 
2 Queen's life; But the earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other cauſe of 
1 my death, but the apprehenſions, Which, if I ſhould live, they entertain for 
e their religion. My conſtancy in the faith is my real Fe - The reſt is only 
a colour, invented by intereſted nd deſigning men. Towards the end of 
ſupper, ſhe called in all her ſervants, and drank to them: They pledged her, in 

'* _  orgery on their knees; and craved her pardon for any paſt. neglect of their duty: 
| She deigned, in return, to aſk. their pardon for ber offences towards them; and 
„ 2 a plentitul effuſion, of tears' n this oft ſolemn fare wel, and exchange of 
mutual forgiveneſs lj. 53 126 In 62 A 
Hax care of her eee was the ſole eden affair which ae - 
concern in this world. She peruſed her will, in which ſhe had provided for them 
| by legacĩies: She ordered the inventory of her goods, cloaths,, and jewels to, be 
1 brought her; and ſhe wrote down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed 
oF each particular: To ſome ſhe diſtributed money with her own hands ; and :ſhe 
adapted the recompence to their different degrees of rank and merit. She wrote 
alſo letters of recommendation for her ſetvants to the. French King, and tocher 
couſin the duke of Guiſe, whom ſhe made the chief executor of her teſtament. 
At her v onted time ſhe went to bed, ſlept ſome hours; and then riſing, ſpent 
the reſt of the night in prayer. Having foreſeen the difficulty of exerciſing tlie 
cites of her religion, ſne had had the precaution to obtain a conſeerated hoſte from 
the hands of pope Pius, and ſhe had reſerved the uſe: of it for this laſt period of 
life. By this expedient ſhe, ſupplied, as ach ſhe could, the want of a 

- ptieſt and confeſſor, who was refuſed her r. A H hei om. bel onen 
EY Towanps the morning ſhe dreſſed bertel in a rich habix e dh esd et 
| the only one which dhe had reſerved id herſelf, She toldiher maids, that ſhe would 
2 willingly: have left them: this dreſs. rather than the plain garb which-ſhe, wore the 
e armee her 0 ebene Wecaluing falemgity. i in a 

decent habit. T 

5 eee e denk of the 2 5 en nteted the” room, and W den 
1 her, chat che hour was come, and, that, he muſt, attend her to the place df execu- 
1 tion. She d, 20 ſhe was ready and bidding zee her ſervants, (he leaned 
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on tuo of Sit Amias Paulet's guards, becauſe of an infirmity in ber limbs z and Chap: mo 5+: 
ſhe followed the ſheriff, with a ſerene and compoſed aſpect. In paſſing through a * ä 
hall adjoining to ber chamber, ſhe was met by the earls of Shrewſbury/and Kent, HE 
Sir, Amias Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of diftinftion. 
Here ſhe alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, her ſteward, who flung himſelf on his 
knees before her; and, wringing his hands, cried aloud: Ah! madam! unhappy 
« me! What man was ever before the meſſenger of ſueh heavy tidings as I muſt * 
carry, when I ſhall return to my naſive country, and ſhall report, that I ſaw 
« my. gracious Queem and Miſtreſs beheaded in England?“ His tears prevented _* 
A ſpeech ; and Mary too felt herſelf moved, more from ſy mpathy chan at- "i 
fliction. . Ceaſe, my good ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, ( ceaſe, to lament : Thou haſtt. 
< cauſe rather to joice than to mourn : For now ſhalt thou ſee the troubles of 
% Mary Stuart receive their long expected period and completion.“ Know,“ 
continued ſnhe, „ good. ſervant, that all the world at beſt is vanity,” and ſubject 
<«« ſtill to more ſorrow'than à whole ocean of tears is able to bewail. But I pray 
« thee carry this meſſage from me, that I die a true woman to my religion, and 
1 unalterable in my affections to Scotland and to France. Heaven forgive them, 
t that have long deſired my end, and have thirſted for my blood as the bart 
10 panteth after the water brooks c“ O God, * added ſhe, thou that art the 
i author of truth and truth irſelf; thou knoweſt the ĩinmoſt reeeſſes of my heart: 
< Thou knoweſt, that I was ever deſirous to: preſerve an entire union between ? 
t Scotland and England, and to obviate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. 
But recommend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that notwithſtanding 
« all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing prejudicial to the ſtate and kingdom of | 
« Scotland.” After theſe words, reclining herſelf, with weeping eyes, and face 
bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And fo,” faid ſne, good Melvil, fare- 
« wel: Once again, fare wel, good Melvil z and en the 3 wv * 8 
« prayers to thy Queen and miſtreſs . I 
Snus then turned to the nobleman who attended hats and die Nad | 
| in behalf of her. ſervants, that they might be well treated, that they*might Be 
allowed to enjoy the preſents which ſhe had made them, and be ſent ſafely into 
their own country. Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe moved another re- 
queſt, that they might be permitted to attend her at her death: In order, ſaid 
ſhe, that their eyes may behold, and theit hearts bear witneſs, how patiently 
their Queen and miſtreſs can bear her execution, and how conſtantly ſhe perſe- 
veres in her attachments to her religion. The earl of Kent oppoſed this defire, 
and told hy that they would be apt, by their ſpeeches and cries, both to diſturb, 
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g herſelf and the ſpectators: He was alſo apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould practiſe 


* 


ſome ſuperſtition, unmeet for him to ſuffer ; ſuch as dipping their handkerchiefs 
in her blood: For that was the inſtance which he made uſe of- My lord,” 
ſaid the Queen of Scots, « I will give my word- (altho? it be but dead) that they 
e ſhall not incur any blame in any of the actions which you have named. But 
« alas! poor ſouls ! it would be a great conſolation to them to bid their miſtreſs 


„ © farewcl. And I hope,” added ſhe,-:** that your miſtreſs, being a maiden 


© + Queen, would vouchſafe, in regard of: womanhood, that I ſhould have ſome 


66 of my own people about me at my death. I know, that her majeſty hath not 
©. given you any ſuch ſtrict command, but that you: might grant me a requeſt of 
far greater courteſy, even tho I were a woman of much inferior rank to that 


e which I bear.“ Finding that the earl of Kent perſiſted ſtilh in his refuſal, her 


mind, which had fortified itſelf againſt the terrors of death, was affected by this 
circumſtance of indignity, for which ſhe was not prepared. I am couſin to your 


Queen,“ cried ſhe, and deſcended from the blood-royal of Henry the ſeventh; 


« and a married Queen of France, and an anointed Queen of Scotland.” The 
_. commiſſioners perceiving how invidious their obſtinacy would appear, ' conferred 4 
üttle together, and agreed, that ſhe might carry a few of her ſervants along 
with, her. She made choice of four men, and two maid-ſervants; for:that purpoſe. 
Sur then paſſed into another hall, where was erected the ſcaffold,” covered 
with black ; and ſhe ſaw, with an undiſmayed countenance, the two executioners, 
and all the preparations of death; The room was crowded with ſpectators, and 
no one was ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentiments of humanity, as not to be moved, 
when be reflected on her royal dignity, conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her miſ- 
fortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible. conftancy; recalled her amiable aceom- 
pliſhments, or. ſurveyed her beauties, which, tho? faded by years, and yet more 
by her afflitions, ſtill: diſcovered themſelves in this fatal moment. Here the war- | 
rant for her execution was read to her; and AO this men the was ſilent, 
had 7 8 deen. her. Before. the executioners performed. their office, the 
dean of Peterborow ſtepped forth; and tho the Queen frequently told him, that 
he needed not concern himſelf about her, that ſhe was ſettled in the ancient catho- 


li and Roman religion, and that ſhe meant to lay down her life in defence of that 
feith; be till thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures and exhorrations, and 


to endeavour her converſion. The terms which he employed, were, under colour 


of pious inſtructions, very cruel inſults on her unfortunate ſituation; and, beſides 


their own abſurdity, may be regarded as the moſt mortifying indignities, to 
which ſhe was ever yet expoſed. He told her, that the Queen of England had in 
this moment ſhewn a tender care of her; and W the puniſhment 
; '2 2 | . 
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juſtly to be inflicted on her, for her manifold He add besen un Chap. V. 


every expedient for ſaving her ſoul from that deſtruction with which it was ſo nearly 
threatened ; That ſhe was now: ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and had no other | 


means of eſcaping endleſs perdition, but by repenting her of het former wickedneſs, 
by juſtifying the ſentence pronounced againſt her, by acknowledging the Queen's 


favours, and by exerting a true and lively faith in Chriſt Jeſus * That the ſerip- 


tures were the only rule of doctrine, the merits of Chriſt the only means of ſal vation: 


and if ſhe truſted in the inventions or devices of men, ſhe muſt expect in a moment 'F 


to fall into utter darkneſs, into a place where ſhall be weeping, howling; and gnaſh- 
ing of teeth: That the hand of death was upon her, the ax was laid to the root of 
the tree, the throne of the great judge of heaven was erected, the book of her life 
| was ſpread wide, and the particular ſentence and judgment was ready to be pronounced 

upon her: And that it was now, during this important moment, in her choice, ei- 


ther to riſe to the reſurrection of life, and hear that joyful ſalutation, Como, ye Bleſſed 


of my Father, or to ſhare the reſurrection of condemnation, replete We 
92 and to ſuffer that dreadful denunciation, Go ye curſed into eveHlaſting fire®. 


Dun ix c this diſcourſe the Queen could not forbear ſometimes betraying her 65 
patience, by interrupting the preacher z and the dean, finding that he had profited 
nothing by his lecture, at laft bid her change her opinion, repent her of her former 
wickedneſs, and ſettle her faith upon this ground, thar only in Chriſt Jefus could 
ſhe hope to be ſaved. She anſwered, again and again, with great carneſtiiels : 
Trouble not yourſelf any more about the matter: For I was born in this religion, 
I have lived in this religion, and im this religion I am reſolved to die.“ Even the 


two earls perceived, that it-was ſtuitleſs to harraſs her any further with" theological | 


_ diſputes 3 and they ordered the dean to defiſt from his unſcaſonable Exhortations, 


and to pray for her converſion. During the dean's prayer, the employed herſelf in | 


private devotion from the office of the Virgin; and after he had finiſhed, ſhe pro- 
nounced aloud ſome petitions 1 in Engliſh, for the affficted church, for an end of 
| her own troubles, for her ſon, and for Queer Elizabeth; and prayell God, that 

RE and be employed” in his ſervice. The earl of 
Kent obſerving, that in her devotions ſhe made frequent ufe of the crucifix, could 
not forbeat reproving her, for her attachtnent to that popiſh trumpery, as he 
termed it; and he exhorred her to have:Chrift in her heart, rior, in her hand +- 


She.replied with preſence of mind, that it was difficult to hold ſuch An objeft in | 


or hand, without feeling her heart touched with ſorne companion 1. 
Sur now began, wich the aid of her two women, to diſrobe herſelf; ad the 


executioner alſo Jene his hand, to aſſiſt them. - She frniled; and faid, that ſhe 
* MS. p. eee p. 388. t MS. 5. 15. 1. vol. ii. p. 307, . 
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vas not accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to be ſerved 


by ſuch valets. Her ſervants, ſeeing her in this condition, ready to lay her head 
upon the block, burſt into tears and lamentations: Ske turned about to them; 
put her finger upon her lips, as a ſign of impoſing filence upon them; and hav- 


ing given them her bleſſing, defired them to pray for her. One of her maids, 


whom ſhe had appointed for that purpoſe, covered her eyes with a handkerchief; 
ſhe laid herſelf down, without any ſign of fear or trepidation; and her head was 


ſevered from her body at two ſtrokes by the executioner. He inſtantly held it up 


to the ſpectators, ſtreaming with blood and agitated with the convulſions of death: 
The dean of Peterborow alone, exclaimed, | So periſh all Queen Elizabeth's 
enemies: The Earl of Kent alone replied, '* Amen: The attention of all 
the other ſpectators was fixed on the melancholy ſcene before them; and zeal and 
en alike gave place to preſent pity and admiration of the expiring princeſs. 
*Tavs died, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth of her captivity 
in England, Mary Queen of Scots; a princeſs of great accompliſtiments both of 
body. and mind, natural as well as acquired ; but unfortunate in her life, and during 


| one period, very unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of her perſon, and graces 
of her air, combined to make her the moſt amiable of women; and the charms of 


her addreſs and converſation aided the impreflion'whith' her lovely figure made on 


the hearts of all beholders. Ambitious and active in her temper, yet inclined to ehear - 


fulneſs and ſociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant and even vehement in her purpoſe; yet 


TO polite, and gentle, and affable in her demeanor; ſhe ſeemed to partake only ſo much 


* 


of the male virtues as to render her eſtimable, without relinquiſning thoſe ſoft graces 


. which compoſe the proper ornaments of her ſex. In order to forin a juſt idea of her 


character, we mult ſet aſide one part of her conduct, while ſhe abandoned herſelf to 


| the guidance of a profligate man; and muſt conſider theſe faults, whether we admit 


— 


them to be imprudences or crimes, as the reſult af an inexplicable, tho* not uncom- 
mon, inconſtancy in the human mind, of the frailty of our nature, of the violence 


bg of paſſion, and of the influence which ſituations, and ſometimes momentary inci- 
15 dents, have on perſons, whoſe principles are not thoroughly confirmed by experience 

| and reflection. Enraged by the ungrateful conduct of her huſband, ſeduced by the | 

treacherous counſels of one in whom ſhe repoſed confidence, tranſported by the vio- 
lence of her own temper, which never lay ſufficiently under the guidance of diſcre- 


tion; ſhe was betrayed into actions, which-may, with ſome difficulry; be accounted 


for, bot which. admit of no. apology, nor even of alleyiation. : An enumeration'of 


ber qualities might carry the appearance of a panegyric an account of ond“ 


muſt, in lone AY * r the aſpect of a ſevere fatire; end JVIIOG wired fin is 
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| Hen numerous 1 the ſolitude of her long and — * 
the perſecutions to which ſhe had been expoſed on account of her. religion, 1 
wrought her up to a degree of bigotry during her latter years; and ſuch. as the 
preyalent ſpirit and principles of that age, that it was the leſs. wonder, if her zeal, 
her reſentment and. her intereſt uniting, induced her to give conſent to a delign, 


which conſpirators, actuated only by the- kf of theſe e had formed 1 
the life of Elizabeth. ; 4 


Wren the Queen heard of Mary? 8 execution, the affected the Baer furprize, The Queen's | 
and indignation. Her countenance changed, her ſpeech faltered and failed her | * 
and for a long time, her ſorrow was ſo deep that ſhe could not expreſs it, bur 
ſtood fixed, like a ſtatue, in ſilence and mute aſtoniſhment, After her grief 
was able to find vent, it burſt out in loud wailings and lamentations; ſhe put 
herſelf into deep mourning for this deplorable event; and ſhe was; ſeen, perpetu- 
ally bathed in tears, and ſurrounded only by her maids and women, None of 
her miniſters or counſellors dared to approach her; or if any aſſumed ſuch temeri- 
ty, ſhe chaced them from her, with the moſt violent expreſſions of rage and re- 
ſentment: They had all of them been guilty of an unpardonable crime, in putting = 
to death her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman,” contrary, to, her fixed e, 2 Th 55 
tion *, of which they were ſufficiently apprized and acquainted. . 

ie beer wan e Mas fs Ua eee e EY 
wrote a letter of apology to the King of Scots, and ſent it by Sir Robert C 
ſon to lord Hunſdon. She there told him; that ſhe wiſhed he knew, hut not felt, 
vnutterable grief of mind, ſhe experienced, on account of that lamentable acciden g 
which, without her knowlege, much leſs concurrence, had happened in England Lt 7 = 
Thar as her pen trembled, when ſhe attempted to write it, ſhe. found herſelf > ACT INE 
obliged to commit the relation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſman;; whowould © / 
likewiſe inform his majeſty of every circumſtance, which attended this diſmal. +; {78 > al 
and-unlooked for misfortune :' That ſhe appealed to the Supreme Judge of heaven 2 
and earth for her innocence; and was alſo ſo happy, amidſt her other :afflitions,” \- 
as to find, that many” perſons in her court could bear witneſs to her veracity” in Pas 2, 

this proteſtation: That ſhe abhorred hypocriſy and diſſimulation, deetned no- Ks 
thing more worthy of a prince than a ſincere and open conduct, and could never 3253 
ſeorely be eſteemed ſo baſe and poor- ſpirited, as that, if ſhe had really given or- e 
ders for this fatal execution, ſhe could, on any vonſideration, be induced to deny „„ 
them: That tho“ ſhe. was ſenſible: of the juſtice uf the ſentence, : ſhe determined 
from clemency. never to carry it into execution; and could not but reſent tbe 
temerity of thaſe, who on this occaſion had diſappointed her intentions: And 

that as no one loved him more dearly than herſelf, or bore more anxious, con 


* Kader, b. 536. Strype, vol. ili, Appendix, p. 145. Ib, vol. ii. p. 608. 
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cern for his welfare ; ſhe hoped, that he would conſider every one as his enemy, 
who endeavoured, on account * the e He to excite _ bars exe di 3 


tween them T. 
lx order the better to 80 wes: ſhe PEP Ae Wo" to prion, and 


ordered him to be tried in the Star- Chamber for his miſdemeanour. The ſecre- 


tary was confounded ; and being ſenſible of rhe danger, which mult attend his 
entering into a conteſt with the Queen, he expreſſed penitence for his error, and 
ſubmitted very patiently to be railed at by thoſe very counſellors, 'whoſe perſuaſion 


had induced him to. incur the guilt, and who had promiſed to countenarice and 


protect him. He was condemned to impriſonment during the Queen's pleaſure, 


and to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds. He remained a long time in cuſtody ; 
and the fine, tho” it reduced him to want and beggary, was rigorouſly levied 
upon him. All the favour, which he could obtain from the Queen, was the 
ſending him ſmall ſupplies from time to time, to keep him from periſhing in 
neceſſity. *, He privately wrote an apology to his friend Walfingham, which 


contains many curious particulars : The French and Scots ambaſſadors, he ſaid, 


had been remonſtrating with the Queen in Mary's behalf; and immediately after 
their departure, ſhe commanded him, of her own accord, to deliver her the 
warrant for the execution of that princeſs. She figned it readily, and ordered it 


to be; ſealed with the great ſeal of England, She appeared in ſuch good hu- 


mour on the occaſion; that ſhe ſaid to him in a jocular manner, Go tell all 
<« this to Walſingham, who is now ſick: Tho' I fear he will die for ſorrow, 
4c when he hears it. She added, that, tho ſne had ſo long delayed the exe- 


5 cution, leſt: ſhe ſhould ſeem to be actuated by malice or cruelty, ſhe was all 


along ſenſible of the neceſſity of it. In the ſame converſation, ſhe blamed Drury 
and Paulet, that they had not before eaſed. her of this trouble; and ſhe expreſſed 
her deſire that Walſingham would bring them to a compliance in that particular. 


She was ſo bent on this purpoſe, that, ſome time after, ſhe aſked Daviſon. 


whether any letter had come from Paulet with regard to the ſervice expected of 


him. Daviſon ſhowed her Paulet's letter; in which that gentleman flatly refuſed 


| to act any thing inconſiſtent with the principles of honour and Juſtice, The 
5 Queen fell into a paſſion, and accuſed Paulet, as well as Drury, of perjury, that, 


having taken the oath of affociation, in which they bad bound themſelves to 


avenge her wrongs, they had yet refuſed to lend their hand on this occaſion. - 


But others,“ ſhe ſaid, © will be found leſs ſcrupulous.” Daviſon adds, that nothing 

but * conſent and exhortations of the whole council could have engaged him 
F Camden, p. . rm p- 358. | | 9 3 Pr 538. | 
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10 hd off the warrant. He was well aware of his kungen and remembered, . | 
that the Queen, after having ordered the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had' | 
endeavoured, in like manner, to throw on ihwges blame and VIE __ ovate ace 
tion upon lord Burleigh f. 8 25 | 
 ErizantrH's diſſimulation was fo Pon that it could deceive no 80050 who 5 
was not previouſly reſolved to be blinded ; but as James's concern for his mother 
was certainly more ſincere and cordial, he diſcovered the higheſt reſentment, and 
refuſed to admit Cary into his preſence. He recalled his ambaſſadors from Eng- 
land ; and ſeemed to breathe nothing but war and vengeance. The ſtates of Scot - 
land, being aſſembled, entered into the quarrel, and profeſſed, that they were 
ready to ſpend their lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother's death, and in 
defence of his title to the crown of England. Many of his nobility inſtigated 
him to take arms : Lord Sinclair, when the courtiers appeared in deep mourning, 565 
preſented himſelf to the King arrayed in compleat armour, and faid, that that 
was the proper mourning for the Queen. The catholics took the opportunity of 
exhorting James to ally himſelf with the King of Spain, to lay immediate claim 
to the crown of England, and to prevent the danger, which, from his mother's 
example, he might conclude, would certainly, if Elizabeth's power prevailed, 
m his perſon and his kingdom. The Queen was ſenfible of the danger 


as councils ; and, after allowing James ſome decent interval to vent 
is grief and anger, ſhe employed her emiſſaries to pacify him, and to ſet before 
him every weer e nen indace Hm WIE ed us and 
friendſhip with her. 

WarstnenaAu wrote to lord Thirlſtone, the Scots ITT ſtate, ; a very judi- 4th March. | 
cious letter to the ſame purpoſe, He aid, that he was much ſurprized to hear of the 
violent reſolutions taken in Scotland, and of the paſſion diſcovered by a prince 
of ſo. much judgment and temper as James: That a war, founded merely on the 
principle of revenge, and that too on account of an a& of Juſtice, which neceſſity | | 
had extorted, would for ever be expoſed to blame, and could not be excuſed by 8 
any principles of equity or reaſon: That if theſe views were deemed- leſs. mo- 
mentous among princes, policy and intereſt ought certainly to be attended to N 
and theſe motives did till more evidently oppoſe all thoughts of a rupture with 
England, and all revival of exploded claims and pretenſions to the Engliſh throne : 
That the inequality between the two kingdoms deprived James of any hopes of 
ſucceſs, if he truſted merely to the force of his own ſtate, and had no recourſe 
to foreign powers for aſſiſtance: That the objections, attending the introduction pr 


+ Camden, p. 533. Strype, vol. iii. p. 375» 376. MS. in the Advocate's library, A. 3. #8. $5: 
p. 37+ from the Cott. Lib. Calig. e. 9. Biogr. Brit. p. 162;, 1627. | | 
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v. of ſuccours from a more powerful monarch, appeared ſo evident from all the 


tranſactions of hiſtory, that they could not eſcape a perſon of the King's'extenfive 


knowlege; but there were in the preſent caſe; ſeveral peculiar circumſtances, 


which ought for ever to prevent him from having recourſe to ſo dangerous an expe- 
dient: That the F reach monarch, the ancient ally of Scotland, might willingly uſe 
the aſſiſtance of that kingdom againſt England; but would be diſpleaſed to ſee the 


union of theſe two crowns on the heard of James; an union, which would ever after 
exclude him from all hopes of praktiſing that policy, formerly ſo uſeful to France 

and ſo pernicious to the Scottiſh nation: That Henry, belides, infeſted with fac- 
tion and domeſtic. war, was not in a condition of ſupporting diſtant allies; much 


leſs, would he undergo any hazard or expence, in order to aggrandize a near kinſ- 


man to the houſe of Guiſe, the moſt determined enemies of his repoſe and authority: 
That the extenſive power and exorbitant ambition of the Spaniſh monarch, ren; 
dered him a ſtill more dangerous ally to James; and as he evidently aſpired to 
an univerlal- monarchy ; in the weſt, and had in particular advanced ſome claims 


on England, as if he were deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter, : he was at 


the ſame time the common enemy of all princes, who deſired to maintain their li- 
berty and independance; and the immediate rival and competitor of the King of 
Scots; That the Queen, by her own naval power, and her alliance with the Hol- 
I landers, would probably intercept- all ſuccours which might be ſent. James from 
_—— and be enabled to decide the - controverſy in this iſland with the ſuperior 


forces of her own kingdom, oppoſed to thoſe of Scotland: That if the King 


revived his mother's pretenſions to the crown of England, he muſt alſo embrace 
her religion, by which alone they could be juſtified ; . and muſt thereby undergo 
the infamy of abandoning thoſe principles, in which he had been ſtrictly educated, U 
and to which he had: hitherto religiouſly. adhered : That as he would, by ſuch an 
* apoſtacy, totally alienate all the proteſtants in Scotland and England, he could 
never gain the' confidence of the catholics, who would ſtill entertain a very rea- 
ſonable doubt of his honour and ſincerity: That by advancing a pteſent claim 

to the crowh, he forfeited the certain proſpect of his ſucceſſion z and revived that 
national animoſity, which the late peace and alliance between the kingdoms had 
+ happily extinguiſhed : That the whole gentry and nobility of England had 


openly declared themſelves for the execution of the Queen of Scots : And if James 


ſhowed ſuch violent reſentment againſt that act of juſtice, they would be obliged, a 


for their own, ſecurity, to prevent for ever ſo implacable and revengeful a prince 


from ruling over them: And that, however ſome perſons might repreſent his 
| h6nour as engaged to ſeek vengeance for the preſent affront and injury, the true 
honour of a prince conliſted- in wiſdom and moderation and juſtice, not in fol- 


lowing 
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every motive and every intereſt *, Theſe confiderations, joined to the peaceable, 
unambitious temper of the young prince, prevailed over his reſentment.z and he 


fell gradually into a good correſpondence. with the court of England. It is pro- 


bable that the Queen's chief object in her diſſimulation with regard to the execution 


of Mary, was, that ſhe might thereby afford James a decent pretence for renews. 


ing his amity with her, on which their mutual intereſts ſo much depended. 
WunIII Elizabeth enſured tranquillity from the attempts of her ch 1 


bara ſhe was not negligent of more diſtant dangers. | Hearing that: Philip, 
while he ſeemed to diſſemble the daily inſults and injuries, which | be: received - 


from the Engliſh, was ſecretly preparing a great navy to attack her; ſhe ſent Sir 
Francis Drake with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, to pillage his ce, and td 


A 


deſtroy his ſhipping. Drake carried out four capital-ſhips of 9 — | 
twenty-ſix, great and ſmall, with which the London merchamts, in hopes of at Cadiz. = 


ſnaring in the plunder, had ſupplied him. Having learned from two Datch-ſhips; 


which he met in his paſſage, that a Spaniſn fleet, richly laden, was lying at Ga- 
diz, ready to ſet ſail for Liſbon, the rendezvous: of the intended Armada he 


bent his courſe to the former harbour, and boldly, as weil as furtunate ly made 
an attack on the enemy. He obliged ſix gallies, which made head againftihing 
to take ſheker under the forts; he. burned about an hundsed veſſels, ladewwih 
ammunition and naval ftores ; and he deſtroyed: a great ſhip of the marqueſt of 
Santa Croce. i'Thence, he ſet fail for Cape St. Vincent, and took: hy aſſnult the 
caſtle ſituated on that promontory, wich three other ſtrong holds. [He next i- 


ſulted Lie and finding, that the merchanes, who had engaged entirely in 


of profit, were diſtontented with theſe military enterpriret, he- ſer 
fail for the Tercera Iſlands, wick an intention of lying in wait. for a rich cartel, 


| which was expected in theſe quarters. He was ſo fortulate as to meet with e 
Prize 3; and in this ſhort expedition,” here the publie bore'fo ſmalla are, the * 5 
adventurers were encouraged to attempt furthor euterpriaes the Engliſh ſeamed = 
learned to deſpiſe the great ſunweildy ſhips of: the enemy, the"ngval preparations - 
of Spain were deſtroyed, the intended expedition 'aganſt England was retarded 
a a twelvemnonth, and the Queen had thereby keaſire*16/take' matbiſecure, metifores 


againſt that formidable in vaſion . 9 9 n 0 ; 10499301 12640 014 D819: > Fe 
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Cas, Vs twenty tons, another of ſixty, and a third of forty; and with, theſe ſmall veſſels. 
| Spe he adventured into the South Seas, and committed great depredations on the 
55 Spaniards. He took nineteen veſſels, ſame of which were richly laden; and re- 
turning by the Cape of Good Hope, he came to England, and entered the river 
in a kind of triumph. His mariners and ſoldiers were eloathed in ſilk, his ſails 
were of 'damaſk;: his top- ſail cloth of gold; and bis n were eee the 
richeſt that ever had been brought into England. | 


. land enterprizes of the Engliſh were not, during this e 0 
VvVantageous or honoùtable to the nation. The important place of Deventer was 
intruſted by Leiceſter to William Stanley, with a garriſon of twelve hundred Eng- 
hin; and this gentleman, being a, catholic, was alarmed with, the diſcovery of 
Babingtom's oonſpiracy, and became apprehenſive, leſt every one of his religion 
* i" ſhouk'rhengeforth be treated with diſtruſt in England. He entered into a corre- 
e :-fpondence with the Spaniards, ibetrayed: the city to them for: a. ſum of money, 
| and engaged the whole garriſon: to deſert with him to the Spaniſn ſervice. Ro- 
land Vorl, W commanded a fort near Zutphen, imitated. his example; and 
the Hollanders, formerly diſguſted with Leiceſter, and ſuſpicious of the Engliſti, 
btoke out into lond: complaints againſti the improvidence,. it Hot the treachery f 
bis adminiſtration. Soon after, hel c himſe lf atrived in the Couatties à but 
his conduct was ndwiſe calculated do give them ſatisfaction, nato: qemoyve . 
ſuſpicionsamhich they had entertained againſt him. The prince of Parma having 
heſieged Sluys, he attempted to relieve the place, | firſt by ſea, then by land; but 
failed in, both enterprizes 3 and as he aſcribed his bad ſucpeſs to dhe ill behaviour 
of 8 they; were equally fret in te flection upon his: ονuε.t. The 
brraght between them betame wider every day: They. (lighted his authority. op- 
+bjs/ meaſuros, and neglected his councils ; while he endeavoured, by an im- 
petious behayiour, and by; violence, to recover that influence, which he had loſt 
by bis imprudent and: ill contented meaſores. He s even ſuſpected by the 
Daotcch fof ie deſign upon theirxliberties and the jealouſy entertained, 
againſt hint began fo extend towards the Queen: herſelf... That princeſs had 
made ſome:adyances.towards a peace with Spain: A congteſs had been opened at 
Bourbourg, à Village near: Gravgliee: : And tho' the two courts, eſpecially that of 
Spain, had no other intention than to amuſe each of them its enemy by vegotia · 
dog, and myryally rs n the preparatigns. for defence, 3 Putch, who | 
were, determined, g no condicign, 4851 A 3 15 e 7M became 
e leſt their Jerry 190 g to of Egg 
nd F. But the Queen, who kn 1 imporunce 0 oe with the ſtates 
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in the preſent conjuncture, was reſolved to give them entire ſatisfaction by re- 
calling Leiceſter, and commanding him to reſign his government. Maurice, fon 
to the prince of Orange, a youth of twenty years of age: was: elected by the 
| ſtates gayernor in his place I and Peregrine lord Willoughby, vgs appeintgd. by 
the Queen commander of the Engliſh; forces. The meaſqges of, cheſe dg gene- 
rals were much retarded by the malignity of Leicefter, whohad-left,a faction. be- 
hind him, and who ſtill attempted, by means of his emiſſaties, to diſtuth all the s 
operations of the ſtates. - So ſoon as Elizabeth got intelligence. of theſe diſc 
the took care rd regreſs; them, and ſhe obliged all, the, paxtizans of England 0 f 
into unanimity with prince Maurice. . But tho her good ;{enſe, fo. far prevailed 
over her partiality to Leiceſter, ſhe 4 — be made fully ſenſihle of his viges 
and incapacity: be: ſubmiſſions, which he made her, reſtored him to her wonted 
favour z and the lord Buckhurſt, who had accuſed him,of.niſconduRt. in Holland, 
loſt for ſome time her confidence, and mg, even commited to cut. b 
Six Chriſtopher Hatton was another. faveuritet hoe this time, irechνỹõẽj‚ 
| ſome marks of her partiality. Tho'-he höd never follaiggdirbe prafeion of he 

law, he was made chancellor in the place of Bromley, deceaſed : but notwih ?- 
| ſtanding all the expectations and wiſhes of the layers, he hebavoc in a manner 
not unworthy that high ſtation a HAis good natural capatity-fuppliedichaplaceref 
experience and ſtudys and his decifions/ wert: nut found idefaginhs enacts n Br 
of equity or judgment. His enemies had cuntiibuted to this m | "2 
that his abſence from court, while he attended the buſimeſs of <chancerys. would 15 
gradually eſtrange him from the Men, and give chem an opꝰDrtuty of under- 
gn him in her favour; not of, =" rs woq gartedifgivneb 6 vo 
ol cet wel e hie x ν aw or ACUGaehtoe wh wan . 77 
„Theres lire: intrigues and cabals of the- court were H lented by sche ae, 1588. . 
which came from all quarters; of the vaſt: prepartitions:made/ by the Spaniards for ” 
the invaſion of England, and for the entire conqueſt afl that kingdom. Philip, Philip p pro- 
tho he had not yet declared war, on account of the baſics, which Elizabeth . 1 
every where committed upon him had dong harboured: ac ſecret; and violent de- Eoglasd. 
ſire of revenge againſt her. His ambisiongalſo and thehhepe f entending his 135 4 
empite were. much encoutaged by the preſens proſperous. ſiwatiog of bis affgirs; 
by the conqueſt of Portugal, the acquiſition of. the Indian oomme rer 
3 the ge were 5th om, Logs Thi - oa 
:a ſupporr orthodoxy. and. exterminate; hereſy, and, ad the. Peer of credit 


of Bissen were the chief.bulwark. of the proteſtants, he hope, if he could 
oy chat Princeſs, to acquire the eternal renown of being able . to l 
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Chap 7 whole chriſtian world in the catholic communion. Above all, his indignation 


againſt his revolted" ſubjects in the Netherlands, inſtigated him to attack the 
Engliſh, who had encouraged! that ĩnſutrection, and who, by their near neigh- 
bovthood; were ſo well enabled to ſupport the Hollanders, that he could never 
hope to reduce theſe rebels; while the power of that kingdom "remained entire 
and unbroken. To ſubdue England ſeemed a neceſfary preparative to the re- 
eftabliſhment of his authority in the Netherlands; and notwithſtanding all mo 
ces, the former was in itſelf, - as a more important, ſo a moteicaſy, under- 
taking than the latter. That kingdom lay nearer Spain than the Low: Countries 
And Was more expoſed to” invaſions from that' quarter; after am enemy had once 
obtained entrance, it was neither fortified by art nor natbre; a long peace had 
deptived it of all mtu diſcipline and experience; and the catholics, in which it 
Riff abounded, would be ready, it was hoped, to join any invader, who ſhould 
free them from thoſe gi vous perſecutions, at preſent exerciſed againſt them, and 
revenge the death of the Queen of Soots, on whom they had fixed all their affec- 
tions. "The fate of England muſt be decided in one battle at ſea, and another at 
land; and what-compairiſon between the Engliſn and Spaniards, either in point 
of naval force, ot in the numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery of their ar- 
mies ? Beſides the acquiſtion of ſo great a kingdom, ſuceceſs againſt England en- 
ſed che vnediatt ſubjection vf the Hollanders,” who, attacked on every hand, 
e fopport; muſt yield their ſtubborn necks to that yoke, which 
they had fo long reſiſted. Happily,” this conqueſt; as it was of the utmoſt im- 
1 to the grandeur of Spain, would not at preſent be oppoſed! by the jea- 
jouſy of the neighbouring powers, naturally ſo much interefted to prevent the 
ſacceſs of that 'enterprize. A truce was lately concluded with the Turks; the 
Empire was in the hands of a friend and near ally; and France, the perpetual tival 
3 was ſo torn with inteſtine commotions, that ſhe had no leifure to pay 
axtention to her foreign intereſts. This favourable opportunity, therefore, which 
- wiſe never again preſent itſelf, muſt be ſeized; and one bold effort made for 
acquiring that aſeendant in Europe, to which the preſent n and Proſperity - 
ef rhe'Spaniards ſeerned: ſo fully to intitle them +: ALT: ien? nds Jo 94) 
Tsz hopes and motives engaged Philip, notwithſtanding his [catitibus tem- 
per, to underrake this hazardous enterprize; and tho the duke of Parma, when 
<onſulttd, oppoſed the attempt, at leaſt repreſented the neceſſity of previouſſy 
Kane of ſome ſea port toon in the Netherlands, which: might afford a 
rreat do the'Spaniſh navy o, it was determined by the catholic monafeh, to pro- 
"red icmediately to the execution of his Ambitious project.” During ſome time he 
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had been ſecretly making preparations; but ſo'ſo0n as the reſoliniodwas fully taken, „ 
every part of his vaſt empire reſounded with the noiſe of armaments, und all his The Les: i 
miniſters, generals, and admirals, were employed in forwarding the'defign;' The bie Armada. 
marqueſs of Santa Croce, a ſea officer of great reputation and experience, is 
_ deſtined to command the fleet; and by his counſel were the naval equipments/'ton- 
ducted. In all the ports of Sicily, of Naples, of Spain and Portugal, artizans 
were employed in building veſſels of uncommon ſize and force; naval ſtores were 7 "= 
bought at a prodigious expence Proviſions amaſſed ; armies levied and quarteſſ 
in the maritime towns of Spain; and plans laid for fitting out fuck a fleet and * 1 
embarkation as had never before had ann in Europe. The military prepara- | 
tions in Flanders were no leſs formidable. Troops from all quarters were every 
moment aſſembling, to reinforce the duke of Parma. Capizucht and "Spinelli, 
conducted forces from Italy: The marqueſs of Borgaut, a prince of the houſe f 
Auſtria, levied troops in Germany: The Walloon and Burgundian regiments 
were completed or augmented : The Spaniſti infantry was ſupplied with recruits . 
and an army of thirty four thouſand men were aſſembled in the Netherlands, and 
kept in a readineſs to be tranſported into England. The duke of Puma em 
ployed all the carpenters whom he could procure, either in Flanders or in Lower 
Germany, and the coafts'of the Baltie; and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, 
but eſpecially at Antwerp, a great number of bbats and flat bottom d veffels, 
for the tranſportation of his infantry and cavalry into England. The moſt re- 
nowned nobility and princes of Italy and Spain were ambitious of ſharing in the 
honour of this great enterprize.” Don Amadeus of Savoy, Don John of Medi- 
cis, Veſpaſian Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta and the duke of Puſtrana, haſteted 
to join the army under the duke of Parma. About two theuſand woluntsersz 
many of them men of family, had inliſted in the ſervice in Spain. No doubt Was 
entertained, but ſuch vaſt preparations, conducted by officers of ſuch conſummate | 
kill, muſt finally be ſucceſsful. And the Spaniards, oftentatious of their power; - 
and ares W vain ee ion un navy onion en 8 
Armada. „ e a te e Metre enn nnen 
Nx ws of tel aha preparitions: den seg dae en bes 
withſtanding the ſecrecy of the Spaniſh council, and their pretending to employ 
this force in the Indies, it was eaſily concluded, that they meant to make ſome 
effort againſt England. The Queen had foreſeen the invaſion ; and finding that f. 
ſme muſt now. contend for her crown with the whole force of Spain, ſhe made 
| Preparations for refiſtance'; nor was ſhe terrified: with that power, by which all + 
Europe apprehended ſhe muſt of neceſſity be "overwhelmed. | Her force indeed 
ſeemed 8 * to reſiſt ſo W an N All the lors in l 


amounted, 
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V. . at that time, only to fours thouſand two hundred and? ninety- -five 


The fize of the'Engliſh ſhipping was, in general, ſo ſmall, that, except 


38 wa = the queen's ſhips of war, there were not four veſſels belonging to the 


merchants which exceeded four hundred tuns T. The royal navy conſiſted only 
of twenty-eight veſſels ꝓ, many of which were of very ſmall. ſize; none of them 
exceeding the bulk of our largeſt frigates, and moſt of them deſerving rather 
the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. The only advantage of the Engliſh fleet, 


cConſiſted in the dexterity and courage of the ſeamen, who being accuſtomed to 
. fail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and expoſe themſelves to all dangers, as much exceeded 


in this particular the Spaniſh mariners, as their veſſels were inferior in ſize and 
force to thoſe of that nation ||. All the commercial towns of England were re- 
quired to furniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy; and they diſcovered, on 
the preſent occaſion, great alacrity in defending their liberty and religion againſt 


. _ thoſe. imminent perils with which they were menaced. The citizens of London, 


in order to ſnew their vigour in the common: cauſe, inſtead of fifteen veſſels which 
they were commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted out double the number +. The 
gentry and nobility hired, and armed, and manned, forty- three ſhips at their own 
charge 53 and all the loans of money which the Queen demanded, were frankly 
granted by the perſons applied to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of great 
courage and capacity, was lord admiral, and took on him the command of the 
navy; Drake, Hawkins, and Eorbiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, 


ſerved under him. The main fleet was ſtationed at Plymouth. A ſmaller ſqua- 


dton, conſiſting of forty veſſels, Engliſh and Flemiſh,” was commanded by the 
lord Seymour, ſecond ſon of protector ante ; _ wy Eu in order 
to intercept the duke of Parma. ener 16 PAY un 83 

Tu land forces of England, ann en thoſe of Sula, poſſeſſed contrary 
qualities to its naval power: They were more numerous than the enemy, but 
much infesior in diſcipline; reputation, and experience. An army of twenty 
thouſand men was diſpoſed in different bodies along the ſouth eoaſt; and orders 
were given them, if they could not hinder the Spaniards from landing, to retire 


backwards, to waſte the country around, and to wait for reinforceinent from the 
| neighbouring counties, before they approached the enemy. A body of twenty 


two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe; under the command af the earl of Lei- 


7 eng ceſter, was ſtationed at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital. The main army 


Fre 9. re neee and-awÞ thouſind e and was com- 
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manded by lord Honſdon. Theſe geen were reſerved for the guard of: the " = 

Queen's perſon; and were appointed to march whitherſoe ver the enemy ſhould 2 8 
appear. The fate of England, if all the Spaniſh armies ſhould be able to land, 

ſteemed to depend on the iſſue of a ſingle battle; and men of reflection enter- 
tained the moſt diſmal apprehenſions, when they conſidered the force of fifty 
thouſand veteran Spaniards, commanded by experienced officers, under the duke 
of Parma, the moſt conſummate general of the age; and compared this formidable 
armament with the military power, which — not 1 pings but 
long diſuſed to war, could muſter up againſt it. | | 


Tux chief ſupport of the kingdom ſeemed to "_ in the vigour 4 pru- 
dence of the Queen's conduct; who, undiſmay'd by the preſent dangers, iſſued 
all her orders with tranquillity, animated her people to a ſteady' reſiſtance, and 
employed every reſource, which either her domeſtic ſituation or her foreign al- 
liances could afford her. She ſent Sir Robert Sidney into Scotland; and ex- 
horted the King to remain attached to her, and to conſider the danger which at 
preſent menaced his ſovereignty no leſs than her own, from the ambition of the 
Spaniſh tyrant *. The ambaſſador found James ſufficiently diſpoſed to cultivate 
an union with England, and he even kept himſelf prepared to march with the 
force of the whole kingdom to the! aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Her authority with 
the King of Denmark, and the tye of their common religion, engaged this ptinees 

upon her application, to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips which Philip had bught or 
hired in the Daniſh harbours #: The Hanſe Towns, tho not at that time on 
good terms with Elizabeth, were induced by the ſame motives, retard fo long 
the equipment of ſome veſſels in their ports, that they becami uſeleſs to the pura 
poſe of invading England. All the proteſtants througfiout Europe, regarded 
this enterprize as the critical event which was to decide for ever the fate of their 
religion; and tho' unable, by reaſon of their diſtance, to join their force to that 
of Elizabeth, they kept their eyes fixed on her conduct and fortune, and beheld 
with anxiety, mixed with admiration, the intrepid countenance with which ſhe 
encountred "hat Aae e en was e moment en a 
here 3-5 
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| * She _ him ſome promiſes which ſhe never fulfilled, to give "RE a 3 in England, "with © 
ſuitable lands and revenue, to fettle 50001. a year on _— and PY bim a m a guard, for the ſafety 10 his 
perſon. From'a MS. Aan ein nn 
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ment, the firmeſt ſupport of her throne conſiſted in the general zeal of the people 
for the proteſtant religion, and the ſtrong prejudices which they had imbibed 
- againſt popery. She took care, on this occaſion, to revive in the nation this at- 
tachment to their own. ſe, and. this abhorrence of the oppoſite. The Engliſh 
were reminded of their former danger from the tyranny of Spain: All the bar- 
| barities exerciſed by Mary againſt the proteſtants, were aſcribed to the counſels of 
that bigotted and iinperious nation: The bloody maſlacres in the Indies, the 

unrelenting executions in the Lo Countries, the horrid cruelties and iniquities of 
1 inquiſition, were ſet before men's eyes: A liſt and deſcription was publiſhed, 
and pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inſtruments of torture with which, it was 
pretended, the Spaniſh Armada was loaded: And every artifice, as well as rea- 


ſon, was employed, to animate the people to a n. defence of their religion, 
d laws and their liberties. 


Bur while the Queen, in thixeritical errant; ae ee. hit 
nation againſt popery, ſhe treated the partizans of that ſect with moderation, 


— 


and gave not way to an undiſtinguiſhing fury againſt them. Tho' ſhe knew, 


that Sutus Quintus, the preſent pope, famous for his capacity and his tyranny, 
had fulminated a new bull of excommunication againſt her, had depoſed her from 


the throne; had abſolyed her ſubjects from their oaths. of allegiance, had publiſh- 


£ 
<% 


-edacruſade againſt England, and had granted plenary indulgences to every one 
engaged in the preſent invaſion 3 ſhe would not believe, that all her catholic ſub- 
_ jets could be ſo blinded, as to. ſacrifice to bigotry their duty to their ſovereign, 
ud the liberty and independency of their native country. She rejected all violent 
- counſels, by which ſhe was prompted to ſeek. pretences for diſpatching the leaders 
of that party: She would not even confine any conſiderable number of them: 
And the catholics, ſenſible of, this good uſage, generally expreſſed the higheſt 
nxcal for the public defence. Some gentlemen of that ſect, conſcious that they 
could not juſtly expect any truſt or authority, entered themſelves as yolunteers 


in the fleet or army.* : Some equipped ſhips. at their own charge, and gave the 
command of them to proteſtants: Others were active in anjmating their tenants 


and vaſſals, and neighbours, to the defence of their country : And every rank 


of men, burying for the preſent all party diſtinctions, ſeemed to prepare them - 


* ves, with order as well as vigour, to reſiſt the violence of theſe invaders. 


Taz more to excite. the martial ſpirit of the nation, the Queen a d on 
| Dor back e Tilbury and riding thro* the lines, diſcovered a chear- 
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ful and animated countenance,” exhorted the ſoldiers to- ora their duty to 9 N 
1 . 


their country and their religion, and profeſſed her intention, tho a woman, to 
lead them herſelf into the field! againſt the enemy, and rather to periſn in battle 
than ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of her people f. By this ſpirited behaviour ſhe 
revived the tendetneſs and admiration of the ſoldiery: An attachment to her per- 
ſon became a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm among them: And they aſked: one another, 
whether it were poſſible that Engliſnmen could abandon this glorious cauſe, could 
diſplay leſs courage than appeared in the female ſex, or could ever, by _ —_— 
gers, be induced to relinquiſh'the, defence of their heroic princeſs. : 

Tur Spaniſi Armada was ready in the beginning of May; but the 9 
it was preparing to ſail, the marqueſs of Santa Croce, the admiral, was ſeized 
with a violent fever, of which he ſoon after died. The vice-admiral, the duke 
of Paliano, by a ſtrange concurrence. of accident, at the very ſame time, ſuffered 
the ſame fate; and the King appointed for admiral, the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
a nobleman of the greateſt family in Spain, but unexperienced in action, and 
utterly unacquainted with ſea affairs. Alcarede was appointed vice-admiral. 
This misfortune, beſides the loſs of ſo great an officer as Santa Croce, retarded 
the ſailing of the Armadaz and gave the Engliſh more time for their preparations 
to oppoſe them. At laſt, the fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, ſet fail from Lif- 


bon; but next day met with a violent tempeſt, which ſcattered the ſhips, ſunk 29th May. 


ſome of the ſmalleſt, and forced the reſt to take ſhelter in the Groyne; where 
they ein che NS refitted. When nem of din a πνN 


4 The Queen's ſpeech in the camp at Tilbury as, in theſe — My Lon — 4 We kive boon. - 
| perſuaded by ſome, that are careful of our ſafety, to take heed how we commit ourſelves to armed 

multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but aſſure you, I do not deſire to live to diſtruſt my faithfal and 
loving people. Let tyrants ſear: I have always ſo behaved myſelf, that, under God, I have placed 
my chiefeſt firength and af unnd in the loyal hearts and good-will of my ſabjeRts. And therefore I 
am come amongſt you at this time, not as for my recreation or ſport, but being reſolyed in the midſt. 
and heat of the battle to live or die amongſt you all ; to lay down, for my God, and for my kings 
dom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, even in the duſt. I know I have but the body of 
a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a King, and of a King of England too ; and think 
foul ſcorn, that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare to invade the borders of my 
realms : To which, rather than any diſhonour ſhould grow by 'me, I myſelf will take up arms; I 
myſelf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the feld. I know 
already, by your forwardneſs, that you have deſerved rewards and crowns ;z, and we do affure you, 
on the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant general ſhall 
be in my ſtead ; than whom never prince commanded more noble and worthy ſubje& ;' not doubting, 
by your obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the field, we ſhall 
W Ek ey hg Pe e 


England, 
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of the larger ſhips, and to diſcharge the ſeamen : But lord Effingham, who was 


England, the Queen concluded, that the deſign of an invaſion was diſappointed: 


for this ſummer; and being always ready to lay hold of every pretence for faviii þ * 


not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, uſed the freedom to diſobey theſe orders; and he 
begged leave to retain all the ſhips in ſervice, tho“ it ſhould be at his own ex- 
pence T. He took advantage of a north wind, and failed towards the edaft of 
Spain, with an intention of attacking the enemy in their harbours ; but the wind 
changing to the ſouth, he became apprehenſive, leſt they might have ſet fail, and 
by paſſing him at ſea, invade England, now expoſed by the abſence of the fleet. 
He returned, therefore, with the mal expedition to r, and lay” at an- 


chor in that harbour. 


MrAxwWIILE, the Armada had repaired all n and with freſh hopes 


ſet out again to ſea, in proſecution of her enterprize. The: fleet conſiſted of 


2 hundred and thirty veſſels, of which near a hundred were galleons; and were 
of greater ſize than any which had ever before been uſed in Europe. It carried 


on board nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five ſoldiers, eight thouſand 


four hundred and fifty-fix mariners, two thouſand and eighty- eight galley ſlaves, 
and twa thouſand ſix hundred and thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance. It was 


_ - vietualied for fix months 3 and was actended with ewenty lefer ſhips, called cara 


vals, and ten ſalves with fix cars apiece *. 
Tux plan formed by the King of Spain, was, that the Armada hold fail to tbe 


coaſt oppoſite to Dunkirk and Newport; and having chaſed away all Engliſh or 


Flemiſh veſſels which might obſtruct the paſſage, (far it was never ſuppoſed they | 


could make oppoſition) ſhould join themſelves with! the duke of Parma, ſhould 


thence make ſail to the Thames, and having landed the whole Spaniſh-army, 
thus compleat at one blow the entire conqueſt ' of England. In proſecution of 
this plan, Philip gave orders to the duke of Medina, that, in paſſing along the 
channel, he ſhould fail as near the coaſt of France as he could with ſafety ; that he 


could by this policy avoid meeting with the Engliſh fleet ; and keeping in view 


the main eaterprize, ſhould neglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, 'which might prove an 
obſtacle, or even interpoſe a delay, to the acquifition of a kingdom . After the 


Armada was under fail, they took a fiſherman, who informed them, that the 


Engliſh Admiral had been lately at ſea, had heard of the tempeſt which ſcattered 
the Armada, had retired back into Plymouth, and no longer expecting an inva. 
fion this ſeaſon, had laid ups bis he, and diſcharged moſt of the ſeamen, - From 


4 Fo Fol p. 845. N Strype, vol. wi. Append, 221, 4 Monſon, p. 157. - 
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_ this falſe intelligence the duke of Medina conceived the great facility of attack- 
ing and deſtroying the Engliſh ſhips in harbour; and he was tempted, by the 
proſpect of ſo decifive an enterprize, to break his orders, and make fail directly 


155. 


for Plymouth : A reſolution which proved the ſafery of England. The Lizard 100 July. 
was the firſt land made by the Armada, about ſunſer; and as the Spaniards'fook The Armada 
it for the Ram-head near Plymouth, they bore out to ſea, with an intention of re- arrives in the 


turning next day,-and attacking the Engliſh navy. They were deſcried by Flem- 
ing, a Scottiſh pyrate, who was roving in theſe ſeas, and who immediately fer fail, 
to inform the Engliſh admiral of their approach * : Another fortunate event, which 


contributed extremely to the fafery of the fleet. Effingham had juſt time to get 0 


out of port, when he ſaw the Spaniſh Armada coming full fail towards him, diſ- 
poſed in the form of a half moon, and ſtretching the dance of ſeven miles from 
the extremity of one diviſion to that of the other. 


Tu writers of that age raiſe their ſtile by a pompous nee of this per- 


tacle; the moſt magnificent which had ever appeared upon the ocean, infuſing 


equal terror and admiration into the minds of all beholders. The lofty maſts, 
the ſwelling ſails, and the towering prows of the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem impoſ-. 
ſible to be juſtly painted, otherwife than by aſſuming the colours of poetry; and 
an eloquent hiſtoriam of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has aſſerted, that the 
Armada, tho? the ſhips bore every fail, yet advanced with à .o motion z as if 


Channel. 


the ocean groaned with ſupporting, and the winds were tired with impelling, fo 


enormous a weight +. The truth, however, is, the largeſt of the Spaniſh veſ- 
ſels would ſcarce paſs for third rates in the preſent navy of England; yet were 
they fo ill framed, or fo ill governed, that they were quite unweildy, and could 
not fail upon a. wind, nor tack on occafion, nor be managed in · ſtormy weather 


by the feamen.' Neither the mechanics of ſhip-building, nor the experience of 


mariners, had attained ſo great perfection as could ſerve for the ſecurit) and go- 
vernment of ſuch bulky veſſels ; and the Engliſh, who had already had 
rience how unſerviceable vouy ge a "Or: were not diſmayed with their tre- 
mendous appearancgde. | 7 . 5 
ET HAN vi ee not to come RIS with the Spanier, where 
the ſize of the ſhips, he ſuſpected, and the numbers of ſoldiers, would be a diſ- 
advantage to the Engliſh; but to cannonade them at a diſtance, and to wait the 
opportunity which winds, currents, or various chances mult affòrd them, of in- 
tertepting ſome ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. Nor was it long before the event 
anſwered expectation. A great ſhip of Biſcay, on board of which was a conſi- 


* Monſon, p- 158. + Bentivoglio, parti. lib. 4. 
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derable part of the Spaniſh money, was ſet on fire by accident; and while all 

hands were employed in extinguiſhing it, ſhe fell behind he reſt of the Armada: 
The great galleon of Andaluzia was detained by the ſpringing of - her maſt : And 
both theſe veſſels were taken, after ſome reſiſtance, by Sir Francis Drake. As 
the Armada advanced up the channel, the Engliſh hung upon their rear, and 

ſtill infeſted them with ſkirmiſhes. Each trial abated the confidence of the Spa- 

niards, and added courage to the Engliſh ; and the latter ſoon found, that even 
in cloſe fight the ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips was no advantage to them. Their bulk 

= expoſed them the more to the fire of the enemy; while their cannon, placed too 
| high, ſhot over the heads of the Engliſh. The alarm having now. reached the 
coaſt of England, the nobility and gentry haſtened out with their veſſels from. 

every harbour, and reinforced the admiral. The earls of Oxford, Northumber- 

land, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Sir Thomas Vavaſor, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount; ; with many 
others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this generous and difintereſted ſervice of their 
— country. The Engliſh fleet, after the conjunction of theſe ſhips, amounted t to. 

. an hundred and forty ſail. 


Tus Armada had now reached . and caſt char before that , in 
expectation, that the duke of Parma, who had got intelligence of their apprqach, 
would put to ſea, and join his forces to them, The Engliſh, admiral; praQtiſed 
here a very ſucceſsful ſtratagem upon the Spaniards. He took eight of his ſmal-- 
fer ſhips, and filling them with all combuſtible materials, ſent them, one after. 
another, into the midſt of the enemy. The Spaniards fancied, that they were 
jũieſhips of the fame contrivance with a famous veſſel which had lately done ſo, 
much execution in the Schelde near Antwerp ; ; and they immediately cut theix 
cables, and took to flight with the greateſt diſorder and precipitation. The Eng- 
liſh fell upon them next morning, while in confuſion; and beſides doing great 
damage to other ſhips, they took or deſtroyed about twelve of the ene. 


B this time, it was become apparent, chat the i intention, for: which theſe great: 
preparations were made by the Spaniards, was entirely fruſtrated. The veſlels,: 
provided by the duke of Parma, were made for tranſporting, ſoldiers,, not for fight- 
ing: and that general, when urged to leave the harbour, utterly refufed.to ex- 


poſe his flouriſhing army to ſuch apparent hazard, as it muſt incur; while the 
Engliſh,. not only, were able to keep the ſea, but ſeemed even to triumph over 

+ their enemy. The Spaniſh admiral found,' in many reneounters, that while he. 
loſt ſo conſiderable a part of his own n, he bad deſtroyed, only one ſmall, 
veſſel of the Engliſh ; and he foreſaw, that, by continuing ſo unequal a combat, 
ia muſt * iney table defl ruction on all IN remainder, Hie prepared therefore to. 


4 * 


return 


4 
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return homewards z but as the winds were contrary to his paſſage thro the chan- or 


nel, he reſolved to fail northwards, and making the tour of the whole iſland; 
reach the Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. The Engliſh fleet followed him during 
ſome time; and had not their ammunition fallen ſhort, by the _ negligence of the 
offices in ſupplying them, they had obliged the whole Armada to ſurrender at 


diſcretion, The duke of Medina had once taken that reſolution; but was di- | 


verted from it by the advice of his confeſſor. This concluſion of the enterprize 
would have been more glorious to the Engliſh; but the event: proved equally 
fatal to the Spaniards. A violent rempeſt overtook the Armada after it paſſed 


the Orkneys: The ſhips had already loſt their anchors, and were obliged to 1 


to ſea: The mariners, unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, and not able to govern 
ſuch unwieldy veſſels, yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and allowed their ſhips to 
drive either on the weſtern iſles of Scotland, or on the coaſt of Ireland, Wes 
they were miſerably wrecked. Not a half of the navy returned to Spain z and 
"the. ſeamen, as well as ſoldiers, who remained, were ſo overcome with hard- 
ſhip and fatigue, fo diſpirited by their diſcomfiture, that they filled alł Spain with. 


accounts of the valour of the Engliſh, and of the 3 violence of . 
ocean which ſurrounds them. 


._ Sucn was the miſerable and diſhonourable e of an an . 
had been preparing for three years, which had exhauſted the revenue and force of 
Spain, and which had long filled all Europe with anxiety or expectation. Philip. 
who was a ſlave to his ambition, but had an entire command over his countenance, 
no ſooner heard of the mortifying event, which blaſted all his ſchemes, than he 
fell on his knees, and rendering thanks for that gracious diſpenſation of providence, 
expreſſed his joy that the calamity was not greater. The Spaniſh prieſts, who. 
bad ſo often' bleſt this holy cruſade, and foretold its infallible ſucceſs, were ſome-- 
what at a loſs to account for the victory gained over the catholic monarch by ex- 
" communicated heretics and an execrable uſurper: But they at laſt diſcovered; that: 
all the calamities of the Spaniards had proceeded from. their —_— the infidel, 
eee OH Ft | „„ 


* 


* ep n 525. „eue ir Sophia ſoon after the diſperkion ofthe Shan. 
Armada, died the earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's great, but unworthy, favourite. Her affection to. 
him continued to the laſt, He had diſcovered no conduct in any of his military enterprizes ; and was. 
ſaſpetted of cowardice : Yet the entruſted him with the command of. her armies during the danger of: 
the Spaniſh invaſion ; a partiality, which might have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma been 

able to land his troops in England. She had even ordered a commiſſion to be drawn for him, conſti-- 


muting him Renten! in the 3 of. N n but Burleigh and. Hatton. repre-. 


ſented? 


. 
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Soon after the defeat and diſperſion of the Spaniſh Armada, the Queen ſums» 
moned a new Parliament; and received from them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and 
four fifteenths payable in four years. This is the firſt inſtance that ſubſidies were 
doubled in one ſupply ; and ſo unuſual a conceſſion was probably obtained from 
the joy of the preſent ſucceſs, and from the general ſenſe of the Queen's neceſſi- 
ties. Some members objected to this heavy charge, on account of the great bur- 
then of loans, which had lately been impoſed upon them“. 


- AParliament. ELIZABETH foreſaw, that this houſe of commons, like all the foregoing, would 
be governed by the puritans; and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, ſhe 
renewed, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, her uſual injunction, that the parliament 
ſhould not, on any account, preſume to treat of matters eccleſiaſtical, Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſtrict inhibition, the zeal of one Damport moved him to preſent a ; 
bill to the commons for remedying the grievances, and reſtraining the tyranny, of | 


ſented to her the danger of entruſting ſuch unlimited authority i in the hands of any ſubject, and FA 
vented the execution of that deſign. No wonder, that a conduct, ſo unlike the uſual jealouſy of Eli- 
zabeth, gave reaſon to ſuſpect, that her partiality was founded on ſome other paſſion than friendſhip, 
But Elizabeth ſeemed to carry her affection to Leiceſter no farther than the grave: She ordered his 
goods to be diſpoſed of at a public ſale, to reimburſe herſelf of ſome money which he owed her; and' 
her uſual attention to money was obſerved to prevail over her regard to the memory of the deceaſed. 


This earl was a great hypocrite, a pretender to the ſtricteſt religion, an encourager of the puritans, 
and a a founder of hoſpitals, 


'* Strype, vol. iii. p. 542. Id. append. p. 239. There are ſome ſingular paſſages i in this laſt ſpeech 
which may be worth taking notice of; eſpecially as they came from a member who was no courtier : 
For he argues agzinſt the ſubſidy. And firſt,” ſays he, * for the neceity thereof, I cannot deny, 
© but if it were a charge impoſed upon us by her majeſty's commandment, or a demand proc | 
« from her majeſty by way of requeſt, that I think there is not one among us all, either ſo diſobedient 
«© ſubject in regard of our duty, or ſo unthankful a man in reſpect of the ineſtimable benefits which 
&« by her or from her we have received, which would not with frank conſent, both of voice and 
heart, moſt willingly ſubmit himfelf thereunto, without any unreverend enquiry into the cauſes 
«thereof. For jt is continually in the mouch of us all, that our lands, goods, and lives are at our 
„ prince's diſpoſing. And it agreeth very well with that poſition of the civil law, which ſayeth, 
* Duod omnia regis ſunt. But how ? Ita tamen, ut omnium fint. Ad regem enim potefias omnium per- 
** tinet; ad fingulos proprietas. So that altho it be moſt true, that her majeſty hath over ourſelves and 
our goods, poteſiatem imperandi; yet it is true, that until that power command (which, no doubt, 
will not command without very juſt cauſe) every ſubject hath his own proprietatem Pofſidendi, Which 
“% power and commandment from her majeſty, which we have not yet received, I take it (ſaving 
. « reformation) that we are freed from the cauſe of neceſſity. And the cauſe of neceſſity, is the dan- 
«« gerons eſtate of the commonwealth, &c.” The tenor of the ſpeech pleads rather for a general 
benevolence than a ſubſidy: For the law of Richard the third againſt benevoletice was never conceived 
to have any force. The member even proceeds to aſſert, with ſome precaution that it was in the 
power of a parliament to refule the King's demand of a ſubſidy. And that there was an inflates of 
that liberty in Henry the me time near four hundred years before, Sub fine, 


th 


ELIZABETH” uy 


— 


the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which were certainly enormous: But when Mr. ſecre- Chap. V. 


tary Wolley reminded the houſe of her majeſty's commands, no one durſt ſecond. 
the motion; the bill was not ſo mulch as read; and the ſpeaker returned it back 
to Damport, without taking the leaſt notice of it. Some members of the houſe, 
notwithſtanding the general ſubmiſſion, were even committed to cuſtody on ac- 
count of this attempt T. 


Tux imperious conduct of Elizabeth 3 nil more clearly in another 
parliamentary tranſaction. The right of purveyance was an antient prerogative, 
dy which the officers of the crown could at pleaſure take proviſions for the 
houſhold from all the neighbouring counties, and could make uſe of carts and 
carriages z and the price of theſe ſervices was fixed and ſtated. The payment of 
the money was often diſtant and uncertain; and the rates were always much in- 
ferior to the market price; ſo that purveyance, beſides the ſlavery of it, was al- 
ways regarded as a great burthen, and being arbitrary and caſual, was liable to 
great abuſes. We may fairly preſume, that the hungry courtiers of Elizabeth, 
ſupported by her unlimited power, would be ſure to render this prerogative very 
oppreſſive to the people; and the commons had, laſt ſeſſion, found it neceſſary to 
paſs a bill for regulating theſe exactions: But the bill was loſt in the houſe. of 
peers . The continuance of the abuſes begot a new attempt for redreſs; and the 
ſame bill was now revived, and ſent up again to the houſe of peers, together with 
a bill for ſome new regulations in the court of Exchequer. Soon after, the com- 
mons received a meſſage from the upper houſe, defiring them to appoint a com- 
mittee for a conference. At this conference, the peers informed them, that the 


Queen, by a meſſage, delivered by lord Burleigh, had expreſſed her diſpleaſure, 


that the commons ſhould preſume to touch on her prerogative. If there were any 
abuſes, ſhe ſaid, either in impoſing purveyance, or in the practice of the court of 
Exchequer, her majeſty was both able and willing to provide due reformation ; 
but would not permit the Parliament to intermeddle in theſe matters l. The com- 


mons, alarmed at this intelligence, appointed a new committee to attend the 


Queen, and endeavour to fatisfy her of their humble and dutiful intentions. 


Elizabeth gave a gracious reception to the committee: She expreſſed her great 


ineftimable loving care towards her loving ſubjects; which, ſhe ſaid, was greater 
than of her own ſelf, or even than any of them could have of themſelves. She 
told them, that ſhe had already given orders for an enquiry into the abuſes attend- 


1589. 


ing purveyance, but the dangers of the Spaniſh invaſion had retarded the progreſs | 


of that deſign 3 that ſhe had as much kill, will, and power, to rule her own 
_ *® D'Ewes, p. 438. + rn * Neal, vol i. p. 500. f D'Bwes, 
P- 434- || Ibid. p. 448% h 
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v. kouſhold as any ſubjects whatſoever to govern kites and needed as little the af- 


ſiſtance of her - neighbours z that the Exchequer was her chamber, conſequently 

more near to her than even her houſhold, and therefore the leſs proper for them 
to intermeddle with; and that ſhe would of herſelf, with the advice of her coun- 
<il and the judges, redreſs every grievance in theſe matters, but would not permit 


them, by laws moved without her privity, to bereave her of the honour attend» | 
ing theſe regulations . The iſſue of this matter was the ſame that attended all 


conteſts between Elizabeth and her Parliaments F. She ſeems even to have been 
more. imperious, in this particular, than her predeceſſors ;-at leaſt, her more re- 
mote ones: For they often permitted the abuſes of purveyance || to be redreſſed by 


Jaw . Edward the third, a very arbitrary AER rp mn ten ſeveral ſtatutes to 
be enacted for that * 


q In | 


* D'Ewes, p. 444- + Sirixaeft, ubi tu FEM ego wapule tantum. Juven. at ee he 
ſtatutes under this bead of purveyance. 

e may judge of the extent and importance of theſe abuſes by à ſpeech of Bacon's againſt pur- 
veyors, delivered in the firſt ſeſſion of the firſt parliament of the ſubſequent reign. - © Firſt,” ſays he, 
** they take in hand what they ought not to take; ſecondly, they take in quantity a far greater propor- 
tion than cometh to your majeſty's uſe; chirdly, they take in an unlawful manner, in a manner, I ſay, 
directly and expreſsly prohibited by ſeveral laws. For the firſt, I am alittle to alter their name: 


1 For inſtead of takers they become taxers: Inſtead of taking proviſions for your majeſty? $ ſervice, 


1 they tax your people ad redimendam wexationem; impoſing upon them and extorting from them divers 
© ſums of money, ſometimes in groſs, ſometimes in the nature of ſtipends annually paid, ne noceant, to 
* be freed and eaſed of their oppreſſion. Again, they take trees, which by law they cannot do ; timber 
<< trees, which are the beauty, countenance and ſhelter of men's houſes ; that men have long ſpared 


from their own purſe and profit: that men eſteem, for their uſe and delight, above ten times the va- 


ue; that are a loſs which men cannot repair or recover. Theſe do they take, to the defacing and 
i ſpoiling of your ſubjects manſions and dwellings, except they may be compounded with to their own 
« appetites. And if a gentleman be too hard for them while he is at home, they will watch their time 
** when there is but a bailiff or a ſervant remaining, and put the ax to the root of the tree, ere ever the 


maſter can ſtop it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange and moſt unjuſt exaction in cauſing the ſubjects to pay 
| * poundage of their own debts, due from your majeſty unto them: So as a poor man, when he has 


„ had his hay or his wood, or his poultry (which perchance he was full loath to part with, and had 


« for the provifion of his own family and not to put to ſale). taken from him, and that not at a juſt | 


price, but under the value, and cometh to receive his money, he ſhall have after the rate of twelve 
* pence in the pound abated for poundage of his due payment upon ſo hard conditions. Nay farther, 
«4 Jo ro are grown to that extremity (as is affirmed, tho? it be ſcarce credible, ſave that in ſuch perſons 
all things are credible) that they will take double poundage, once when the debenture is made, 
« and again the ſecond time, when the money is paid. For the ſecond point, moſt gracious ſovereign, 
touching the quantity which they take far above that which is anſwered to your majeſty's uſe ; it is 
« affirmed unto me by divers gentlemen of good report, as a matter which 1 may ſafely avouch unto 
« your majeſty, that there is no pound profit, which redoundeth unto your majeſty in this courſe but 
“ induceth and begetteth three pound damage upon your ſubjects, beſide the diſcontentment. And 


* 


— 


— 
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Ix ſo great awe did the commons ſtand of every courtier, as well as of the Cha 
crown, that they durſt uſe no freedom of ſpeech, which, they thought, would 
give the leaſt offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby ſhewed in the houſe 
his extreme grief, that by ſome. great perſonage, not a member of the houſe, he had 
been ſharply rebuked for ſpeeches delivered in parliament ; He craved the favour 
of the houſe, and defired - that ſome of the members might inform that great 
perſonage of his true meaning and intention in theſe ſpeeches . The commons, 
to obviate theſe inconveniencies, paſſed a vote, that no one ſhould reveal the 2 
crets of the houſe f. 


« to the end they may make their ſpoil more ſecurely, what do they ? Whereas divers ſtatutes do 

A ſtritly provide, that whatſoever they take ſhall be regiſtred and atteſted, to the end that by mak- 
ing a collation of that which is taken from the country and that which is anſwered above, their de- 
« ceits might appear, they, to the end to obſcure their deccits, utterly omit the obſervation of this, 
* which the law preſcribeth. And therefore to deſcend, if it may pleaſe your majelty, to the third 

1 ſort of abuſe, which is of the unlawful manner of their taking, whereof this queſtion-is a branch; 
| «© jt is ſo manifold, as it rather aſketh an enumeration of ſome of the particulars than a proſecution of 
« all, For their price, by law they ought to take as they can agree with the ſubject ; by abuſe they 
© take at an impoſed and enforced price: By law, they ought to make but one apprizement by neigh-/ 
« bours.in the country ; by abuſe, they. make a ſecond apprizement at the court gate, and whenthe 
% ſubjeQs cattle come up many miles lean and out of plight by reaſon of their travel, then they 
« prize them anew at an abated price: By law, they ought to take between ſun and fun ; by abuſe, 
** they take by twilight and in the night-time, a time well choſen for malefactors: By law, they 
« ought not to take in the high-ways (a place by her majeſty's high prerogative protected, and by 
« ſtatute by ſpecial words excepted) by abuſe, they take in the high-ways: By law, they ought 
0 to ſhew their commiſſion, &. A nymber of other nenen ce. . __ 
vol. i Iv. P.,305, 306. * 

Such were the abuſes, which. Elizabeth. would Abies permit be N WF? wh. nor 

| redreſs herſelf, I believe it will readily be allowed, that this flight prerogative 3 which has paſſed 
almoſt unobſerved amidſt other branches of ſo much greater importance, n ſuſncle nt to extinguiſh 
all regular liberty. For what elector, or member of Parliament, or even juryman, durſt oppoſe the 
will of the court, while he lay under the laſh of ſach an arbitrary prerogative? For a farther ac- 
count of the grievous and incredible oppreſſions of purveyors, Tee the journals of the houſe of com- 
mons, vol. i. p. 190. There is a tory of a carter, which may be worth mentioning on this occaſion, 
A carter had three times been at Windſor with his cart to carry away, upon ſummons of a remove, - 
„ ſome part of the ſtuff of her majeſty's wardrobe ; and when he had repaired thither once, twice, 
and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe had told Him the third time that the remove 
< held not, the carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, ſaid, Now 1 ſee; that the Queen is u d 


: wh 


« a well as my wi Which words being overheard by her majeſty, who then ſtood at the window, 8 
my wife. 


« ſheſaid, What a villain is this ? parton pants, ene e eg n 1h 
vol. i. . e . * D'Ewes, p. 432, 433. 
+ An act was paſſed this eee eee 


month on every one abſent from public worſhip: F 
income of the recuſant. 29 Eliz. * 6. 
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Tar diſcomfiture of the Armada had begot in the nation a kind of enthuſiaſtic 
paſſion for enterprizes againſt Spain; and nothing ſeemed now impoſſible to be 
atchieved by the valour and fortune of the Engliſh. Don Antonio, a prior of 
Crato, was a natural ſon. of the royal family of Portugal, who, truſting to the 


- ayerfion of his countrymen againſt the Caſtilians, had advanced a claim to the 


ped 
againk Portu- 


crown, and flying firſt to France, thence to England, had been encouraged both 


by Henry and Elizabeth in his pretenſions. A deſign was formed by the people, 
not the court, of England, ro conquer the kingdom for Don Antonio : Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John Norris were the leaders of this romantic enterprize : Near 


twenty thouſand voluntiers I inliſted themſelves in the ſervice : And ſhips were 


hired, as well as arms provided, at the ſole charge of the adventurers. The 


Queen's frugality kept her from contributing more than ſixty thouſand pounds 


to the expence ; and ſhe only allowed fix of her ſhips of war to attend the expe- 
dition ?. There was more ſpirit and. bravery, than foreſight or prudence, in 
the conduct of this. enterprize. The ſmall ſtock of the adventurers could not 
enable them to buy either proviſions or ammunition ſufficient for ſuch an under- 
taking: They even wanted veſſels to ſtow the numerous voluntiers, who crowded 


to them; and they were obliged to ſeize by force ſome ſhips of rhe hanſe OWNS, 


which they met with at ſea: An expedient, which ſet them ſomewhat more at 


| eaſe in point of room for their men, but remedied not the deficiency. of their 


proviſions T. Had they failed directiy to Portugal, it is believed, that che 


good will of the people, joined to the defenceleſs ſtate of the kingdom, might. 
have enſured them of ſucceſs : But hearing, that great preparations were making 
at the Groine for the invaſion of England, they were induced to go thither, and 


_ deſtroy this new armament of Spain. They broke into the harbour: burned. 
© ſome ſhips of war, particularly one commanded. by Recalde, vice-admiral. of 


Spain; they defeated an army of four or fivethouſand men, which was aſſembled. 
to oppoſe them; they aſſaulted the Groine and took the lower town, which they 


_ Pillaged; and they would have taken che higher, tho” well fortified, had they 


not found their ammunition and proviſions beginning to fall ſhort. The young, 


earl of Eſſex, a. nobleman of very promiſing hopes, who, fired with the thirſt 
of military honour, had ſecretly, unknown to the Queen, ſtole from England, 


here joined the adventurers ;- and it was then agreed by common conſent to make 


il for Porraal, the main obj of their care. l Flee) WR” 
T Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. p. '6t. Monſon, p "65; few, a e were 


only fourteen thouſand ſaldiers and eee eee this expedition : But the Ic= 
count contained in Dr, Birch, Birch, is given by one of the moſt confiderable of the adventiren. F 


W e 


1 Ibid, . 159 
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Tax Englifh landed at Paniche, a ſea-port town, twelve leagues from Liſb6n ; Chips 
and Norris led the army to that capitol, while Drake undertook -to/ fail: up the ON 


river, and attack the city with united forces. By this time, the court of Spain, 
had got leiſure to prepare ' againſt the invaſion: of the "Engliſh. Portes were 
thrown into Liſhon : The Portugueſe were diſarmed: All ſuſpected perſons 
were taken into cuſtody: And thus, tho” the inhabitants bore great alfe&ion 
to Don Antonio, none of them dared to declare in favour of the invaders. The 
Engliſh army, however, made themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs, which abounded 
with riches of all kinds; but as they defired to conciliate the affections of the 
Portugeſe, and were more intent on honour than profit, they obſerved a ſtrict 
diſcipline, and abſtained from all plunder. - Meanwhile they found their ammu- 
nition and provifions totally exhauſted z they had not a ſingle cannon to make 4 
breach in the walls; the admiral had not been able to paſs ſome fortreſſes, which | 
_ guarded the river; there was no appearance of any inſurrection in their favour y 
ficknefs from farigue, hunger, and intemperance in wine and fruits had ſeized: the 
army: So that it was found requiſite to make all haſte poſſible to reimbark. 
They were not purſued by the enemy; and finding, at the mouth of the river; 
' fixty ſhips laden with naval ftores, they ſeized them as lawful priae ; tho they 
belonged to the Hanſe Towns, a neutral power. They failed thence to Vigo; 
which they took and burned; and having ravaged the country round, they ſet 
fait and arrived ſafely in England. Above the half of theſe gallant adventurers 
periſhed by ſickneſs, famine, fatigue, and the ſword o; and England reaped much 

more honour than profit from this extraordinary expedition. It is computed; that 
eleven hundred gentlemen embarked on board this 8 e 

dred and fifty furvived theſe multiplied diſaſters f. 


Wan theſe ſhips were on their voyage home wards, they met with the 1 of | 
Cumberland, who was outward bound, with a fleet of ſeven fail, all equipped ar 
his own charge, except one ſhip of war, which the Queen had lent him. That 
nobleman ſupplied Sir Francis Drake with ſome proviſions; a generoſity, which 
ſaved the lives of many of Drake's men, bur which the other ſuffered ſeverely 


for J afterwards. Cumberland failed towards the Terceras, and took ſeveral ſs 4 


prizes from the enemy; but the ticheſt, valued at an hundred thouſand pounds. 
periſhed in her return, with all her cargo, near St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall. 
Many of theſe adventurers were killed in a raſh attempt at the Terceras: A de- 
ſtructive mortality ſeized the reſt : And it was with difficulty that the few . 
which remained, were able (0 ſteer the ſhips home into harbour f. 


buche, Memoirs, vel. i. p. 61, - + Birch, ibid. | 3 oak, p, 6 
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Tao! the ſignal advantages, gained over the Spaniards, and the ſpirit, which 
Gay infuſed into the Engliſh, gave Elizabeth great ſecurity during the reſt of 
ber reign, ſhe could not forbear keeping an anxious eye on Scotland, whoſe 
W ſituation” rendered the revolutions-of that kingdom always of importance to her. 
It might have been expected, that this high ſpirited princeſs, who knew fo well 
how to brave danger, would not have retained that ſuſpicious jealouſy towards 


8 9 Scotland, with which, during the life-time of Mary, ſhe had been ſo much agi- 
tated. James had indeed ſucceeded: to all his mother's claims; but he had not 


ſucceeded to the favour of the catholics, which could alone render theſe claims 
dangerous *: And as the Queen was now well advanced in years, and enjoyed 
the moſt e authority over her ſubjeQs, git was not likely, that the 
King of Scots, who was of an indolent unambitious temper, would ever give 
her any diſturbance. in the poſſeſſion of her throne. Let all theſe circumſtances 
could not remove her timorous ſuſpicions: And ſo far from ſatisfying the nation 

by a ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, or a declaration of James's title, ſhe was as 
anxious to prevent every incident, which might raiſe his credit or procure him 
the regard of the Engliſh, as if he had been her immediate rival and competitor, 
| Moſt of his miniſters and favourites were her penſioners; and as ſhe was deſirous. 


to hinder him from marrying and having children, ſhe obliged them to throw 


obſticles in the way of every alliance, even the moſt reaſonable, which could 
be offered him; and during ſome. years, ſhe ſucceeded in this malignant po- 
licy T. He had fixed on the eldeſt daughter of the King of Denmark, who 
being a remote prince and not very powerful, could give her no umbrage 3 

yet did ſhe ſo artfully croſs this negociation, that the Daniſh/monarch, . impatient 


Th of delay, married his daughter to the duke of Brunſwic. James then renewed 


his ſuit to the younger princeſs z and. ſtill found obſtacles from the intrigues of. 
Elizabeth, who, merely with a. view of interpoſing delay, propoſed to him the 
ſiſter of the King of Navarre, a princeſs much older than himſelf, and entirely deſ- 
titute of fortune. The young King. beſides the deſire of ſecuring himſelf by the 
proſpect of iſſue, from thoſe traiterous attempts, too frequent among his ſubjects, 


had been ſo watched by the rigid auſterity of the ecclefiaſtics, that he had another 


inducement to marriage, which is not. fo uſual with monarchs, His impatience, 
therefore, broke thro? all the politics of Elizabeth; The articles of marriage 
were ſettled : The ceremony was performed by proxy : And the princeſs em- 
barked for Scotland; but was drove by a ſtorm. into a port of Norway. This 
tempeſt, and ſorge others, which happened near the ſame time, were univerſally. 
aa in Scotland and Denmark to have proceeded from a combination of the 


'* Winnoo, ook. 4. p. St. 4 Mewvil, p. 166, 167. x; 
| : Soattiſh 
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Sconiſh and Daniſm witches; and the dying confeſſion af the criminals was ſub Cg ve 

poſed to place the accuſation beyond all controverſy . James, however, tho” 58. 

great believer in ſorcery, was not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage. 

in order to conduct his bride home: He arrived in eee . 
thence to Copenhagen; and having paſſed the winter in that city, he brought her 

' next ſpring to Scotland, where they were joyfully received by the people. The 8 

clergy alone, who never neglected an opportunity of vexing him, made oppoſition 1 

to the Queen's coronation, on account of the ceremony of anointing her, which 

they alledged, was either a Jewiſh or a popiſn rite; and therefore utterly anti- 

chriſtian and unlawful. But James was as much bent on the ceremony, as they 

were averſe to it; and after much controverſy and many intrigues, his authority, | 29 

which had not often happened, at laſt prevailed over their oppoſition r. 
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| Ritz eee of the duke of Ga Mund. + ＋ „ 
the third. Progreſs Hemy the fourth —— Naval enterprizes | > 
_ againſt Spain,—4 Parliament. Henry the fourth embraces the *.—_ 
catholic. religion. Scots fairs. Naval „ Par- 5 - 
s 4 Ferving ——The aan ein m ui: aw . 
"FTER A ſtate _ great anxiety and "many dificulties, Elizabeth had 72 _—_ 
length reached a ſituation, where, tho“ her affairs ſtill required attention, 3 
5 found employment for her active temper, ſhe was removed from all danger 8 
of any immediate revolution, and might regard the efforts of her enemies with 
ſome degree of confidence and ſecurity. Her ſucceſsful and prudent adminiſtra- | 
tion had gained her, together with the admiration of foreigners, the affections * 1 
her own ſubjects ; and after the death of the Queen of Scots, even the catholics,. 1 
however diſcontented, pretended not to diſpute her title, or adhere to any other . 
perſon am der rival and competitor. James, curbed by his factious nobility an = 
eccleſiaſtics, poſſeſſed, at home very little authority; and was ſolicitous to remain 23 
on good terms with Elizabeth and the Engliſh nation, in hopes that time, aided. 1 
by his patient tranquillity, would ſecure him that rich ſucceſſion, to which his. 1 
wn him. The Haba. tho over-matched in their conteſt. with -+ 34 
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_ Chap. VI. Spain, ſtill made an obſtinate reſiſtance; and ſuch was their unconquerable anti- | 
3 59. . pathy:to- their old maſters, and ſuch the prudent: conduct of young Maurice, 
MD their governor, that the ſubduing that ſmall territory, if at all poſſible, muſt be 
the work of years, and the geſult of many and great ſucceſſes. Philip, who, in 
his powerful effort againſt England, had been tranſported by reſentment and am- 
bition beyond his uſual cautious maxims, was now diſabled, and ſtill more diſ- 
couraged, from adventuring again on fuch hazardous enterprizes. The ſituation; 
_ alſo of affairs in France, began chiefly to employ his attention; but notwith- 
ſtanding all his artifice, and force, and expence, the events in that kingdom 
: r 
; friends and. confederates of England. - ” 
'» | Pronch uf. Tax violence of the League having conſtrained Henry to en war 5 
es "the Hugonots, theſe religioniſts ſeemed expoſed to the utmoſt danger; and Eli- 
| zabeth, ſenſible of the intimate connection between her own intereſts and thoſe 
5 of that party, had ſupported the King of Navarre by her negociations in Ger- 
many, and ſtill more by large ſums of money, which ſhe remitted for levying 
forces in 29 _ That heroic prince, not diſcouraged by the great ſupe- 


dk x95 


3 a a complete au over . army of — Ft reach King ; but as bis allies, the Ger- 

| mans, were at the ſame time diſcomfited by the army of the League, under the 

duke of Guiſe, his tuation, notwithſtanding his victory, ſeemed fill as deſpe- 

rate as ever. The chief advantage which he reaped from this diverſi ity of ſucceſs, 

4 _ * *was the diviſions which, by that means, took place among his enemies. The 
. fo. inhabitants of Paris, intoxicated with admiration of Guiſe, and ſtrongly preju- 
| diced againſt their King, whoſe" intentions had become ſuſpicious to them, took 
ro arms, and obliged Henry to fly for his ſafety. That prince, diſſembling "his 
reſentment, entered into negociation with the League; and having fees 
many high offices on Guiſe and his partizans, ſummoned an aſſembly of the ſtates 
at Blois, on pretence of finding” means and experiments to ſupport the intended 
war againſt the Hugonots. The various ſcenes of perfidy and cruelty which had 
been exhibited in France, had juſtly begot'a mutual diffidence among all parties; 
pet Guiſe, truſting more to the timidity than honour of che King, raſhilx⸗ ut him 
ſelf into the hands of that monarch, and expected, by the aſcendant ofthis don 
genius, to make him ſubmit ro 211 his exorbitant pretenſions. Henry, tho? of an 
—_ . -  ealy diſpoſition, not ſteady to his reſolutions, nor even to hib promiſes, wanted 
Ulorder of neither courage nor capacity; and finding all his ſubtilties eluded by the vigour 
| bros * of of Guif-, and even 1 throne 1 to the moſt imminent e he embraced 

| wo 04 
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an eds were natutal to him, and ordered that duke and his Chap. VI. 
brother, the cardinal of Guiſe, to be afſaſlinared in his palace: ». "Tr. 
Tais cruel execution, which the neceſſity of it could alone . had neatly 5 2 
_—_ fatal to the author, and ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into greater dangers e 
than thoſe which he fought to avoid, by taking vengeance on his enemy. | "The 
partizans of the league were inflamed with the utmoſt” rage ' againſt him: The 
populace every where, particularly at Paris, renounced all allegiance to him: 
The. eceleſiaſtics and the preachers filled all places with execrations againſt his 
name: And the molt powerful cities, and moſt opulent provinees, appeared 
to combine in a reſolution of renouncing monarchy, or of changing their mo- 2 
narch. Henry, finding ſlender reſources among his catholic ſubjects, was con 
ſtrained to enter into a confederacy with the Hugonots and the King of Navarre: - 9 
He enliſted large bodies of + Swiſs infantry and German cavalry 2 And being ſtill 
ſupported by his chief nobility, he aſſembled, by all theſe means, an army of near 
forty thouſand men, and advanced to the gates of Paris, ready to cruſh the 
League, and ſubdue all his chemies. The deſperate reſolution of one man di-. 
verted the courſe of theſe great events. Jaques Clement, a Dominican monk, 
iaflamed by that bloody ſpirit of bigotry which diſlinguiſhes this century, and i 
great part of the following, beyond all other ages of the world, embraced. the Wo 
reſolution of ſacrificing his own life, in order to ſave che church from the per- + 
ſecutions of an heretical tyrant; and being admitted, under ſome pretext, to the Murder of 
King's preſence, he gave that prince a mortal wound with a knife, and was im. ind 0 
mediately put to death, by the courtiers, who haſtily revenged the murder of © —_ 
their e This remarkable incident e the firſt of Aoguſt, | - 
8 | i 8 
der the title of Henry the fourth ; ws ſucceeded to much greater difficulties than | 3 
thoſe which ſurrounded his predeceſſor. The prejudices entertained againſt his re- _ 
ligion, made a great part of the nobility deſert him; and it was only by his pro- „ 
miſe” of bearkening to conferences and inſtruction, that he could engage any of = 
the catholics to adhere to his _undoubred title. The League, governed by the —_— 
duke of Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, gathered new force ; and the King of Spain 
entertaineg*views, either of diſmembering the monarchy, or of annexing the 
whole to his own dominions. 1a theſe diſtreſaful circumſtances, Henry addreſſed 
himſelf to Elizabeth, and found her well diſpoſed to contribute to his aſliftance, 
and to oppoſe the progreſs of the catholic League, and of the King of Spain, 
her inveterate and dangerous enemies. To prevent the deſertion of his Swiſs and 
i Gen trop, ſhe made him a preſent of twenty . thouſand pounds ; a larger 
2 „ "nl 
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Xa 0 * ſum than, as 10 declared, he had ever ſeen before: And the ſent him im a reinforce». 
PE Fe of four thouſand men, under lord Willoughby, an officer of reputation, 
joined the French at Dieppe. . Strengthened by theſe. ſupplies, Henry march- 
ed directly to Paris; and having taken the ſuburbs, ſword in hand, he abandon- 
ed them to be pillaged by his ſoldiers, He employed this body of Engliſh troops 
in many other enterprizes; and. found ſtill great reaſon to praiſe their courage and 
fidelity. The time of their ſervice being elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with many 
high commendations. Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Baſkerville, and Sir John 
Boroughs, acquired reputation this campaign, and en in Ze! * ancient 
fame of Engliſn valour. 


. Progreſs of Tur army which Henry next campaign led into dhe held, was "ah inferior 
; . = to that of the League; but as it was compoſed of the chief nobility of France, 


he feared not to encounter his enemies in a pitched: battle at Yvree, and he 

gained a complete victory over them. This ſucceſs enabled him to blockade 

Paris, and he / reduced that capital to the laſt extremity of famine when the 

duke of Parma, in conſequence of orders from Philip, marched to the relief 

of the League, and obliged Henry to raiſe the blockade. Having performed 

this important ſervice, he retired back to the Low countries; and by his con- 

ſummate kill in the art of war, performed theſe long marches in the face of the 

enemy, without affording. the French monarch that opportunity which he ſought, 

of giving him battle, or ſo much as putting his army once in diſotder. The 

only loſs which he ſuſtained, was in the Low Countries; where prince Maurice 

took advantage of his abſence, and recovered ſome towns which Tun bag tor. 
8 conquered from the States 2 N | 1 225 

Ta. Taz ſituation of Henry's affairs, tho promiſing, was not ſo well . or 

confirmed in the reſolution of ſupporting him, by ſome advantages gained by-the 

— of Spain. The duke of Mercceur, governor of Britanny, a prince of the 

houſe of Lorraine, had declared for the League; and finding himſelf hard preſ- 

- ſed by Henry's forces, he had been obliged, in order to his ſecurity, to introduce 

ſome Spaniſh troops into the ſea- port towns of that province. Elizabeth was 


* 3 the nation ſuffered a great loſs, by the death of Sir Francis Walfingham? ſecretary of 
| Nate; a man equally celebrated for his ability and his integrity. He had paſſed thro” many employ- 
ments, had been very frugal in his expences, yet died ſo poor, that his family Was obliged to give 
him a private burial. He left only one daughter, firſt married to Sir Philip Sidney, then to the earl 
of Eſſex, favourite to Queen Elizabeth, and laſtly y to the earl of Clanricarde of Ireland. The ſame 
"your died Thomas Randolph, who had beet employed by the Queen in ſeveral . to Scotland ; 

as did alſo the earl of n elder on to Leiceſter. © | 


eſtabliſhed as to make the Queen diſcontinue her ſuccours ; and ſhe was ſtill more 


alarmed - 


ELLZABETE En 
alarmed with the 9 ; and foreſaw, that the Spaniards, beſides infeſting the Chap. VI. 


Engliſh commerce by privateers, might employ theſe harbours as the ſeat of Meir 
naval preparations, and might more eaſily, from that near neighbourhood, than 
from Spain er Portugal, project an invaſion of England. She concluded, there-. 
fore, a new treaty with Henry, in which ſhe engaged to ſend over three thouſand, 
men, to be employed in the reduction of Britanny, and ſtipulated, that her charges 
| ſhould, in a twelvemonth, or as ſoon as the enemy was expelled, be refunded. 
her“. Theſe forces were commanded by Sir John Norris; and under him by his 


brother Henry, and by Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Williams was at the head 


of a fmall body which garriſoned Dieppe : And a ſquadron of ſhips, under the 


command of Sir Henry Palmer, lay upon the coaſt of France, and . 


all the veſſels belonging to the Spaniards or the Leaguers. 


Taz events of war can very little be regulated before-hand by any treaty = © 


agreement; and Henry, who found it neceſſary to lay aſide the projected enter- 


prize againſt Britanny, perſuaded the Engliſh commanders to join his army, and 
to take a ſhare in the war which he carried on in Picardy T. Notwithſtanding: 


the diſguſt which Elizabeth received from this diſappointment, he laid before. 


her a plan for expelling the Leagyers from Normandy, and perſuaded ber to ſend 
over a new body of four thouſand men, to aſſiſt him in that enterprize. The 
earl of Eſſex was appointed general of theſe forces; a. young nobleman, who, 

by many exterior accompliſhments, and till. mere real merit, was daily advanc- 
ing in favour with Elizabeth, and ſeemed to occupy that place in her affections 
which Leiceſter, who was now deceaſed, had fo long enjoyed. Eſſex, impatient 


for military fame, was extremely uneaſy to lie ſome time at Dieppe unemployed ; 
and had not the orders which he received from his miſtreſs been fo poſitive, he 


would gladly have accepted of Henry's invitation, and have marched to join the 


French army now in Champagne. This plan of operations was alſo propoſed to 


Elizabeth, by the French ambaſſador; but ſhe rejected it with great diſpleaſure 3 
and ſhe threatned immediately to recal her troops, if Henry ſhould perſevere 
any longer.in his preſent practice, of breaking all concert with her, and attending. 
to nothing, but his own intereſts f. Urged by theſe motives, the French King, 
at laſt, led his army into Normandy, and laid ſiege to Rowen, which he reduced 
to great difficulties. But the League, who were unable of themſelves to take the 


field againſt him, had again recourſe to the duke of Parma} who received orders 
to march to their aſſiſtance. He executed this $ enterprize with his uſual ability | 
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Chap. VI. and ſucceſs; 3 * for che preſent, fruſtrated all tHe projects of Henry — 
1592. ber This princeſs, who kept till in view the intereſts of her own kingdoms 
in all her. foreign tranſactions, was impatient under theſe diſappointments, blam- 
ed Henry for his negligence in the execution of treaties, and complained, that 
the Engliſh forces were thruſt forward in every hazardous enterprize . It is 
- probable; however, that their own atdent courage, and their deſire of diſtin- 
rn themſelves in ſo celebrated 4 theatre for war, were the cauſe why they 

o often enjoyed this perilous honour. | 


NorTwrTasTanDinG the indifferent ſucceſs of former enterprizes, the Queen 
was ſenſible how neceſſary it was to ſupport Henry againſt the League and the 
' Spaniards; and ſhe formed a new treaty with him, in which they agreed, never 
to make peace with Philip, but by common conſent ; ſbe promiſed to ſend him 
a new ſupply of four thouſand men; and be ſtipulated to repay her charges in a 
| twelvemonth, to employ theſe forces; joined to a body of French troops, in an 
expedition againſt Britanny, and to conſign into her hands a ſea-port town of that 
Province, for a retreat to the Engliſh . Henry knew the impoſſibility of execut - 
ing ſome of theſe articles, and the imprudence of fulfilling others; but finding 
them rigidly inſiſted on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her ſuccours, and truſted 
chat he might eaſily, on ſome pretence, be able to excuſe his failure in the exe- 
cution of his part of the treaty. This campaign was the leaſt oy to N 
of all thoſe which he had yet carried on againſt the League. 


ava enter- Dun ixo theſe military operations in France, Elizabeth 0 her naval 
77 - agen power againſt Spain, and endeayoured to intercept the Weſt Indian treaſures,” the 
=> pan ſource of that greatneſs which rendered Philip ſo formidable to all his neighbours. 
She ſent a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, under the command of lord Thomas How- 

ard, for this ſervice; but the King of Spain, informed of her purpoſe, fitted out 
 , a navy of fifty-five fail, and diſpatched them to eſcort the Indian fleet. They 
| fell in with the Engliſh ſquadron ; and by the courageous obſtinacy of Sir Ri- 
- chard Greenville, thegvice-admiral, who refuſed to make his eſcape by flight, 
| they took one ſhip, the firſt Engliſh man of war which had yet fallen into 
the hands of LY e The reſt of the ſquadron returned ſafely into 
WH 5 : 
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+ This aon of Sir Richard Greenville is ſo fingular, as to merit a more particular relation. He 

was engaged alone with the whole Spaniſh fleet of fifty-three ſail; which had ten thouſand, men on 
board: 2 from the time the fight begun, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break of 
Ley next morning, he repulſed the enemy fifteery times, tho they continually ſhifted their veſſels, and 
boarded with 9170 men. Ia the PR" of the achon he himſelf received a nk; but he con- 
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England. fruſtrated of their expectations, but pleaſing themſelves with the idea Chips VI 
that their attempt had not been altogether fruitleſs in hurting the enemy. The 159% 
Indian fleet had been ſo long detained in the Havanna, from the fear of the Eng- | 

_ liſh, that they were obliged at laſt to ſet ſail in an improper ſeaſon, and moſt of 

them periſhed. by ſhipwreck ere they reached the Spaniſh harbours 4. The earl. of 

Cumberland made a like unſucceſsful enterprize againſt the Spaniſh trade. He 

carried out one ſhip of the Queen's, and-ſeven others, equipped at his 3 „ 

but the prizes which he made, did not compenſate him for the charges J]. 

Tax ſpirit of theſe expenſive and hazardous adventures was very ae, in ; 

England. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had enjoyed great favour with the Queen, ; 

finding his intereſt to decline, reſolved to recover her. good graces by ſome im- * 

portant undertaking; and as his reputation was high in England, he: perſuaded | 

great numbers to engage with him as volunteers, in an attempt on the Weſt- 

Indies. The fleet was detained fo long in the Channel, by contrary winds, that 
the ſeaſon was loſt : Raleigh was recalled by the Queen : Sir Martin Forbiſher 
ſucceeded to the command, and made a privateering voyage againſt the Saghiards. 

He took a rich carrack near the iſland, of Flores, and deſtroyed: another . 

About the ſame time, Thomas White, a Londoner, took two Spaniſh ſhips,, which, 

beſides fourteen hundred cheſts of - quickſilyef,. contained above two millians of 

bulls for indulgences; a commodity: uſeleſs to the Engliſh, but which had coſt / 55 

the King of Spain three hundred thouſand. pda and en have . 729 cs WR 

| him in the Indies for five millions. wart its Tore: I BaFenc 1 1 


cinved doing his dry above deck d eleven u. night, 3 felt wound, e 2% 
down to be . During this operation he received a ſhot in the head, and the ſurgeon was killed - _. 
by his fide. The Englim began now to want powder; all their ſmall arms were broke or become ule- "'Y 
| leſs; of their number, which were but a hundred and three at firſt, forty were killed, and amo ul 
the reſt wounded ; their maſts were bekt overboard, their tackle cut in pieces, and nothing but a hulk 
left, unable to move one way or other. In this ſituation Sir Richard propoſed to the ſhip's:cqmpany, : -. = 
to truſt to the mercy of God, not to that of the Spaniards, apd to the, ſhip with themſelves, _ OO 
Aer fam e ee The maſter-gunner, and many of the men,  zgfecd to this de- — 
perate reſolution ; but others oppoſed it, and obliged Greenville to ſu dender himſelf priſonert He 
died a few days after ; and his laſt words were: Here die I, Richard Greenville, with a joyful and 
_ < quiet mind; for that I have ended my life as a true ſoldier ought to do, fighting . for his coun- _ 
«« try, Queen, religion, and honour: My ſoul willingly departing from this body, leaving behind 
the laſting fame of having behaved az every valiant ſoldier is in duty bound to do.” The Spaniards 
loſt in this ſharp, tho? unequal action, four ſhips, and about a thouſand men. And Greenville's veſſel 
herſelf periſhed ſoon after, with two hundred Spaniards in her. Hackloyex,Vojages, n „ 
p. 169. mee 50s! 1+ 244 +? guy! NN „ 
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Tuts war did great damage to Spain; but it was attended with conſiderable 


: ” ele to England, and Elizabeth's miniſters computed, that, ſince the com- 
'  mencement of it, ſhe had expended in Flanders and France, and on her naval 


expeditions, above one million two hundred thouſand pounds “; a charge which, 


- notwithſtanding her extreme frugality, was too burthenſome for her narrow reve- 
nues to bear. She ſummoned, therefore, a Parliament, in order to obtain fup- 


ply : But ſhe either thought her authority ſo eſtabliſhed, that the needed to make 
them no conceſſions in return, or ſhe rated her power and prerogative above mo- 


- ney: For there was never any Parliament whom ſhe treated in ſo haughty a man- 


ner, whom ſhe made more ſenſible of their own weakneſs, or whoſe privileges 


ſhe more undervalued, When the ſpeaker, Sir Edward Coke, made the three 
uſual demands, of freedom from arreſts, of acceſs to her perſon, and of liberty 


of ſpeech; ſhe replied to him, by the mouth of Puckering, lord-keeper, that 


liberty of ſpeech was granted the commons, but they muſt know what liberty 


they were entitled ta; not a liberty for every one to ſpeak what he liſteth, 


or meth in his. brain to utter; their privilege extended no farther than a 
liberty ef Aye or No: That ſhe enjoined the ſpeaker, if he perceived any 
idle -hefids ſo negligent of their own ſafety, as to attempt reforming the church, 
or innovating in the commonwealth, that he ſhould refuſe the bills exhibited to 
that purpoſe, till they were examined by ſuch as were fitter to conſider of theſe 
things, and could better judge of them: That ſhe would not impeach the free- 
dom of their perſons ; but they muſt beware, leſt, under colour of this privilege, 
they imagined, that any neglect of their duty could be. covered or protected: 


And thar ſhe would not refuſe them acceſs to her perſon; provided it was upon 


urgent and weighty cauſes, and at times convenient, and wen ſhe * have 
leiſure from other important cauſes of the realm . . 


" NoTwiTHSTANDING the menacing and contempmous air ver this ſpeorkis the 


pol and indefatigable Peter Wentworth, not diſcouraged by his former ill 


ſucceſs, ventured. to franſgreſs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. He preſented 


co che lord- keeper a petition, in which, he deſired the upper houſe to join with the 
iwer in a ſupplication to her majeſty, for entailing the ſucceſſion of the crown ; 


3 


and declared, xhat he had a bill ready prepared for that purpoſe. This method 
of proceeding was ſufficiently reſpectful and cautious ; but the ſubje& was always 


extremely diſagreeable to the Queen, and what ſhe had expreſly prohibited any.one 
to meddle with: She ſent Wentworth immediately to the Tower; committed Sir 


Thomas Bromley, who had ſeconded him, to the Fleet priſon, e Ste- a 


T * strype, vl * 4 D'Bues, p. 460, 469. Townſend, p. 5 by 
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vens, and Welſh, two members, to whom Sir Thomas had tommunicated his Chap. VI. 


intention}. About a fortnight after, a motion was made in the houſe, to peti- 

tion the Queen, for the releaſe of theſe members ; but it was anfwered by all the 
privy counſellors there preſent, that her majeſty had commirted them for cauſes | 
beſt known to herſelf, and that to preſs her on that head would only tend to the 


prejudice of the gentlemen whom they meant to ſerve: She would releaſe them 


whenever ſhe thought proper, and would be better pleaſed to do it of her own 
eee chan nn * Ae bee aer in 
this reaſoning. 

So arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the ſeffion, might well 2 
all farther attempts for freedom: But the religious zeal of the puritans was not 
ſo eaſily reſtrained; and it inſpired a courage which no human motive was able 
to ſurmount. Morrice, attorney of the court of wards, made a motion for re- 
dreſſing the abuſes in the biſhops? courts,” but above all, in the high commiſſion; 
where ſubſcriptions, he ſaid, were exacted to articles at the pleaſure of the pre- 
lates; where oaths were impoſed, obliging perſons to anſwer to all queſtions with- 
out diſtinction, even tho they ſhould tend to their own condemnation ; and 
where every one who refuſed 3 ſatisfaction to the commiſſioners, was kprt- 
ſoned, without relief or remedy d. This motion Was feconded by wing nem 
bers; but the miniſters and privy counſellors oppoſed it; and forerold che con- 
Tequences which enſued, The Queen ſent for the ſpeaker; and after requiting 
him to deliver Morriee's bill to her, ſhe told him, that it was in her power eo call 
Parliaments, in her power to diſſolve them, in her power to'giye aſſent or dilſehc 
to any determination which they ſhould form: That her purpoſe in ſinimoning 


this Parliament was twofold; to have laws enactec for the farther" enforcement of 


uniformity in religion, and to provide for the defence" bf the dation, againſt the 
exorbitant power of Spain: That theſe two points ought; therefore, to be the 
oObdject of their deliberation :' She had enjoined them already, by the mouth bf 
the lord-keeper, to meddle neither with matters of ſtate nor of teſigion ; and 
ſhe wondered how any one could be ſo aſſuming, as to attempt a ſudject ſo ex- 

preſsly contrary to her prohibition : That ſhe äs highly ended with ang 
ſumption; and toolt the preſent opportunity to reiterate the commands given by - 
the keeper, and to require, that no bill, regarding either ſtate affairs, or re- 
formation in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, be exhibited in thie houſe: And that in parti- 
cular ſhe charged the ſpeaker upon his allegiance, that if any ſuch bills were of- 


1593. 


2 i 


| fered, abſolutely to refuſe them a reading, and not ſo much as permit them to be 
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debated 1 che members. This command from the Queen was ſubmitted 
to, without farther queſlion. Morrice was ſeized in the houſe by a ſerjeant at 
arms, diſcharged from his office of chancellor of the dutchy, diſabled from any 


Practice i in his Feen as a common ere and kept for ſome years priſoner 


in Tilbury caſtle T. 


Tux Queen 10 Si expressly 3 out, both ho the houſe ſhould nnd 
ſhould not do, the commons were as obſequious to the one as to the other of her 
injunctions. They paſſed a very ſevere law againſt recuſants; ſuch a law as was 
ſuited to the ſevere character of Elizabeth, and to the perſecuting ſpirit of that age. 
It was intitled, An act to retain her majeſty's ſubjects in their due obedience; and 


Was meant, as the preamble declares, to obviate ſuch inconveniencies and perils as 
might grow 1 from the wicked practices of ſeditious ſectaries and diſloyal perſons : 


For theſe two ſpecies of criminals were always, at that time, confounded together 
as equally dangerous to the peace of ſociety. It was enacted, that any perſon, 
above ſixteen years of age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the ſpace of a month, 
to attend the public worſhip, ſhould be committed to priſon; that if after being 
condemned for this offence, he perſiſt three months in his refuſal, he muſt abjure 


- the realm ; and that if he either refuſe this condition, or return after baniſhment, 
he is to ſuffer, capitally as a felon, without benefit of clergy . This law bore 
| equally hard upon the puritans as upon the catholics; and had it not been im- 
poſed by the Queen's authority, was probably, in that reſpect, very much con- 


trary to the priyate ſentiments and inclinations of the majority in the houſe of 
commons. r. little ee, however, = there to MY * 2 57 ; 
Nan to it l. 


Tux 8 5 5 the war with 3 8 . the cn to, ie = 


| colliey of a ſupply, the grant of ſubſidies ſeems to have been the moſt important 


buſineſs of this Parliament; and it was a ſingular mark of the high ſpirit of Eli 
Zaberh, that, while conſcious of a preſent dependance on the commons, ſhe opened 
the ſeſſion with the. moſt haughty treatment of them, and covered her weakneſs 
under ſuch a lofty appearance of ſuperiority. The commons readily voted two 


' ſubſidies and four fifteenths ; but this ſum-nor appearing ſufficient to the court, a 


"Y unuſual N was s fallen 8 to induce them to make an e 20 in 


| * it * 
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their conceſſion. The peers informed the commons in a conference; that they 
could not give their aſſent to the ſupply voted, thinking it too ſmall for the 


| Queen's occaſions : They therefore propoſed a grant of three ſubſidies and fix 


fifteenths, and deſired a conference, in order to. perſuade the commons to agree 
to this meaſure. The commons, who had acquired the privilege of beginning all 
bills of ſubſidy, took offence at this procedure of the lords, and at firſt abſo- 


Itely rejected the conference: But being afraid, on reflection, that they had, by 
this refuſal, given offence to their ſuperiors, they both 8 to the dig . i 


and afterwards voted the additional ſubſidy *®. 
Tun Queen, notwithſtanding this unuſual concefion of the commons, ended 


the ſeſſion with' a ſpeech, containing ſome reprimands to them, and full of the 
ſame high pretenſions, which ſhe had aſſumed at the opening of the Parliament. 


* 


She took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, that ſome members ſpent more 


time than was neceſſary, by indulging themſelves in harangues and reaſonings: 


And ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure on account of their not paying the due reve- 


rence to privy counſellors, -** who,” ſhe told them, © were not to be accounted 


« as common knights and burgeſſes of the houſe, who are counſellors. but during 
<« the Parliament: Whereas, the others are ſtanding counſellors, and for their 


« wiſdom and great ſervice are called to the council of the ſtate +.” The Queen 


alſo, in her own perſon, made the Parliament a ſpirited harangue; in which ſhe | * 


ſpoke of the juſtice and moderation of. her govern 


t, expreſſed the ſmall am- 


bition ſhe had ever entertained of making conqueſts, diſplayed the juſt grounds 


of her quarrel with the King of Spain, and diſcovered how little ſhe apprehended 
the power of that monarch, even tho* he ſhould make a greater effort than that 
of his Invincible Armada. But I am informed, added ſne, that when he 
<« attempted this laſt invaſion, ſome upon the — forſook their towns, fled 


up higher into the country, and left all naked and expoſed to his entrance: But 


- 


” * ; 
Ns n phos 


I ſwear unto you, by God, if I knew thoſe perſons, or may know of any that 


« ſhall do ſo hereafter, I will make them feel what it is to be ſo fearful in fo ur- 


<« pent a cauſe . By this menace, ſhe probably gave the people to underſtand: 


that ſhe would exerciſe martial law upon ſuch cowards : For there was no ſtature. 
by which a man could be puniſhed for changing his place of abode. 


Tux King of France, tho' he had hitherto made war on the league with great 


bravery and reputation, theo he had this campaign gained conſiderable advan- 
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Chap, 4 der Norris, TE carried hoſtilities into the heart of Britanny; was become ſenſible, 
| 3999 that he never could, by force of arms alone, render himſelf: maſter of his king- 
dom. The nearer his military ſucceſſes ſeemed: to approach him to a ful} poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, the more diſcontent and jealouſy aroſe among thoſe Ro- 
maniſts who adhered to him; and a party was formed in his own court to elect 
ſome catholic monarch of the royal blood, if Henry refuſed any longer to ſatisfy 
them by declaring his converſion, This excellent prince was far from being * 
bigot to his ſe& ; and as he deemed theſe theological diſputes to be entirely ſub- 
ordinate to the public good, he had tacitly determined, from the beginning, to 
come, ſome time or other, to the reſolution required of him. He had found, on 
the death of his predeceſſor, that the hugonots, who formed the braveſt and moſt 
faithful part of his army, were ſuch. determined zealots, that, if he had, at that 
time, abjured their faith, they would. inſtantly. have abandoned him to the pre- 
renſions and uſurpations of the catholics, The more bigotted catholics, he knew, 
particularly thoſe of the league, had entertained ſuch an unſurmountable preju- 
dice againſt his perſon, and diſfidence of his ſincerity, that even his converſion 
would not reconcile: them to his title; and he muſt either expect to be entirely ex- 
cluded from the throne, or to be admitted _ on ſuch terms as would leave him 
little more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In this delicate ſituation he had re- 
ſolved to tempofize to retain the hugonots by continying, the profeſſion of their 
religion ; to gain the moderate catholics by giving them hopes of his converſion; 
do attach both to his , conduct and ſueceſs; and he hoped, either that 
the animoſity of war againſt the League would make them drop gradually the 
- , . queſtion of religion, or that he might, in time, after ſome victories over his ene - 
„ mies and ſome conferences with divines, make finally, with more decency and dig- 
nity, that abjuration, which muſt have appearedy at firſt, * magy ws _ 
ous to, bath parties. 
Henry IV. Wann the people are attached to any ec Nose, merely * general 
embraces the perſuaſion or prepoſſeſſion, they are eaſily induced, by any. motive or authority, 
=: — ow to change their faith in theſe myſterious ſubjects; as appears from the example 
5 of the Engliſn, who, during ſome reigns, generally embraced, without feruple, 
: the ſtill varying: religion of their ſavereigns. But a, nation, like the French, 
where principles had ſo: long been diſplayed! as the badges of faction, and where 
each: party had-:. fortified. its belief by an. animoſity. againſt; the other, were not 
found ſa pliable ort inconſtant and. Henry was at laſt convinced, that the ca- 
tholics of his arty would entirely abandon him, if he gave them not immediate 
ſatisfaction in this particular. The hugonors alſo, taught by experience, clearly 
; aw, that his deſertion of them was become entirely neceſſary for the public 
3 | | ſettlement 3 | 
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ſettlement ; and ſo general was this perſuaſion among them, that, the duke of chal Wy 
Sully pretends, even the divines of that party purpoſely allowed themfelves to be 593- 
overcome in the diſputes and conferences; that the Kiog might mare readily. be 
convinced of the weakneſs of their cauſe, and might more cordially and ſincerely, 
at leaſt more decently, embrace the religion, which it was ſo much his intereſt to 
believe. If this ſelf-denial, in ſo tender a point, ſhould appear incredible, and 
ſupernatural in theologians, it will, at leaft, be thought very natural, that a 4 
prince, ſo little inſtructed in theſe points as Henry, and ſo deſirous to preſerve his 4 
ſincerity, ſhould inſenſibly bend his opinion to the neceſſity of his- affairs, and | 
ſhould believe that party to have the beſt arguments, who could alone put him in 
poſſeſſion of a kingdom, All circumſtances, therefore, being prepared for this - 
great event, that monarch renounced the proteſtant religion, and was ſolemnly re- 
ceived, by the French prelates of his party, into the boſam of the church; 
EL1ZABETH, Who was, herſelf, chiefly attached to the proteſtants, by her in- 
tereſts and the circumſtances of her birth, and who feems to have entertained 
ſome propenlity, during her whole life, to the catholic fuperftition, at leaft, to the 
antient ceremonies, yet pretended to be extremely diſpleaſed with this abjutation 
of Henry; and ſhe wrote him a very angry letter, reproaching him with this 
intereſted change of his religion. Senſible, however, that the League and rhe 
| King of Spain were ſtill their common enemies, fh bearkened to his apologies ; ; 
continued her ſuccours both of men and money formed a riew treaty, in 
n gy HA are OLE peace bur by common agree- 
ment. 1 
Tu intrigues of Spain were not limiced , to France and England : The never- Sex: i BE 
fatling pretenoe of religion, joined to the influence of money, excited, new. diſ- i 
orders in Scotland, and gave freſh alarms to Elizabeth, George Ker, brother. 
to the lord Newbottle, had been taken, while he was making his paage Lone „ 
into Spain; and ſome papers were found about him, by which a dang TN Lats 
ſpiracy of ſome catholic noblemen with Philip was diſcovered. "The e carls 1 28 
Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of three potent families, bad entered into f 
A confederacy with the Spanifh monarch'; and had ſtipulated to raiſe all their 
forces, to join them to thirty thouſand Spaniſh t troops, which Philip engaged to ſend 
into Scotland; and after re-eſtabliſhing the catholic religion in that Kin lom, to 
march with their united power, in order to effectuate the ſame purpoſe in Eng- 
land . Graham of Fintry, who had alſ6-entered into this conſpiracy, was taken 
and. arraigned and executed. Elizabeth ſent lord Borough ambaſſador into 
Scotland, and exhorted the King to exetciſe the ſame ſeverity on the three _ T 


e Spotſmood, p. 391. Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 190. 
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Chap, VI. to forfeit their eſtates, and by annexing them t6 the crown, both increaſe his 


1 on demeſnes, and ſet an example to all his ſubjects of the dangers attending 
trtreaſon and rebellion. This advice was certainly very rational, but not eaſy P 

. be executed by the ſmall revenue and limited authority of James. He deſired, 
therefore, ſome ſupply from her of men and money; but tho' ſhe had reaſon to 


deem the proſecution of the three popiſh earls. a common caufe, he never could 


*% 
— 


obtain the leaſt aſſiſtance from her. The tenth part of the expence, which ſhe be- 
ſtcoued in ſupporting the French King and the States, would have ſufficed to exe- 
Raney cute this purpoſe, more immediately eſſential to her ſecurity : But ſhe ſeems 


ever to have borne ſome. degree of malignity to James, whom ſhe hated, both 
12 | as her heir, and as the ſon of Mary, her hated rival and competitor, So far 
' from giving him afliſtance to proſecute the catholic conſpirators, ſhe rather con- 
3 ttributed to his inquietude, by countenancing the turbulent diſpoſition of the carl 
| of Bothwel +, a nobleman, deſcended from a natural ſon of James the fifth. 
=. en Bothwel more than once attempted to render himſelf maſter of the King's per- 
po; and being expelled the kingdom for theſe traiterous deſigns, he took ſhelter 
in England, was, ſecretly protected by the Queen, and lurked near the borders, 
. 54 where his power, lay, with a, view of ſtill enterprizing ſome new! violence. He 
1 © ſucceeded at laſt in an attempt on the King; and by the mediation. of the Engliſh" 
3 ambaſſador, ' impoſed very. diſhonourable terms upon that prince: But James, 
3 Wick the authority of the g . _ HI of ſtates, annulled this agreement as im- 
= ; ; paſed-by violence; again expe! led Bothyel the country; and obliged him to take 
Rm i England. Elizabeth, pretending ignorance of the place of his retreat, 
5 neyer executed the treaties, by: which the. was bound to deliver up all rebels 
and fugitives to the King of Scotland. "During theſe diſorders, « encreaſed by 
the refractory diſpoſition of the eccleſiaſtics, the proſecution of the catholic earls 
Phe”: remained in ſuſpence z but at laſt the Parliament paſſed an a& of attainder againſt 
them, and the King prepared himſelf to execute it by force of arms. The 
nk 74 994 ndblemnen, tho? ay obtained a victory over the earl, of Argyle, who acted by 
e King's commiſſion, found themſelves. hard preſſed by; James himſelf, and 
—_———” dyreed, 'on certain terms, to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, being detected in a 
. confederacy with them, forfeited the favour of Elizabeth, and was obliged 4 
a take ſhelter, firſt in France, then in e here he died, ſome years after, in 
great poverty. 267%, Sg 9160105 13 i ee l Jn» Wort Gti ini diy dot ein 
*. Ts 1a cicero akte Quoc ſecured her from all ſuch attempts a6 þ 
James was;expoſeditg from the mutinous _— of his RE and * ene- 
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| 1 TEN her. any domeſtic. diſturbance than by ſuch - Crap. 

traiterous and perfidious machinations, as ended in their own diſgrace, and in * 
che ruin of their criminal inſtruments. Roderigo Lopez, a Jewz' domeſtic phy- 
Licjah. t to the Queen, being/impriſoned on ſuſpicion, confeſſed, that he had received 
a 'bribe, to poiſon her, from Fuentes and Ibarra, WhO had ſucceeded Parma, lately * 
deceaſed, in the government, of the Netherlands; but he maintained, that he 
had no other intention than to cheat Philip of his money, and. never. meant to 5 
fulfil his promiſe. He was, however, executed for the conſpiracy 3 and thbe 
Queen: complained to Philip of thoſe diſhonourable attempts of his miniſters, 
but could obtain no ſatisfaction . Tork and Williams, two ae N 
were afterwards executed for a like conſpiracy with Ibarra T. endes Ele 


- InsTzap of revenging herſelf, by retaliating in this 1 manner, oils 
beth ſought a more honourable vengeance,” by ſupporting the King of France, 
and aſſiſting him in finally breaking the force of the League, which, after th con- 
verſion of that monarch, went daily to decay, and was threatened with ſpetdy 
ruin and diſſolution. Norris commanded the Engliſh forces in Britanny, aud af. 
ſiſted at the taking of Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and Breſt; towns guarded 
by Spaniſh forces in that province. In every action, the Engliſh, tho' they Had 
ſo long enjoyed domeſtic: peace, diſcovered a ſtrong military diſpoſition; and the 
Queen, tho? herſelf a heroine, found more frequent, occaſion to reprove her — 
nerals for encouraging their temerity, than for ntenancing their fear or cau- 
tion . Sir Martin Forbiſher, her brave admiral, periſhed with pany others, be- 
fore Breſt, -- Morlaix had been promiſed the Engliſh for a place of retreat; but 
the duke d'Aumont, the French general, *cluded this promiſe by making it be 
inſerted in a pt that BONE but t catholics ſhould be admitted i into that, | 


3 4 *. 
5 — . 1. 4 | : EF; 
, * ＋ 5 


- Naxr campaign, abs French King, 3 who had "A can on hoſtilities. 3 
® Philip, was at laſt provoked, by the taking Chatelet and Dourlens, and the | 
attack of Cambray, to declare war againſt” that monarch, ' Elizabeth, bei 

| threatened-with à new. invaſion in England, and with an inſurrection f in kreland, 
Jecalled moſt of her forces, and ſent Norris to command in this latter kingdom. 

Finding alſo, that the French League was almoſt entirely diſſolved, and that te 

: moſt conſiderable leaders had made an accommodation with their prince; ſhe 
5 | thought that * could well ſopport himſelf by his own es and valour, 4 


A . - 877. Birch's Negot. p. 15. Bacon, vol. iv. bs 391, 09 "+ Camden, p. ga. : 
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| Grup. Vi. the dee u be more ſparing in iv cd, of the blood and ware of ber 
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. Son 8iſgoſts, which the tad tecaived fiom the tat, Mer to the remon- 

Of ſerunees of her Fragal miniſter, Burleigh, made her alſo inclined to diminiſh her 
charges on that Hide; and the even demandled, by her ambalſador, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, to be reithbutſed all the money, which ſhe had expended in Tupport- 
ing them.” The ſtates, beſides alledging the conditions of the former treaty, by 
which they were not bound to tepay her, till the concluſſon of a peace, pleaded 
their preſent poverty and diſtreſs, the great ſupetiotity of the Spaniards, and the 
difficulty: of ſupperting the war; much more, of ſaving money to diſcharge their 

- incumbrances. After much negotiation, à new treaty was at laſt formed; by 
which the ſtates engaged to free the Queen immediately froth the charge of the 
Eagliſh auxiliaries, computed at forty thouſand pounds a year, to pay her annu- 
ally twenty thouſand pounds for fone years," to aſfiſt her with a certain number of 
ſhips, and to conclude no peace nor treaty without her 'cotiſent. © They alſo 
bound .themfelves, on the coneluſion of the peace with Spain, to pay her annu- 
ally the ſum of an hundred thouſand pounds for four years z but on this condi- 

175 tion, chat the payment ſhould: be in heu of all debts, and that they ſhould be 

SENS / ms naar, mop ome tenor pom 


- irg6. : "pgs — ſtill mn - 2 her hands. the . . which were a 
: great check on the riſing power of the ſtates 3 and ſhe committed the important 
+ Charge of Fluſhing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had been much 
diſtinguiſhed by his valour in the Low Countries. She gave this gentleman the 
ny pftefetence to Effex, who expected ſo honourable a command ; and tho? that earl 
as daily riſing both in reputation with the people, and favour with herſelf, the 
Queen, who was commonly reſerved in the advancement of her courtiers, thought 
Proper, on this occaſion, to give him a refuſal. Sir Thomas Baſkerville was ſent *® 
cer to France at the head of two thouſand Engliſh, with which Elizabeth, by 
. a new treaty. concluded with Henry, engaged to ſupply that prince. - Some 
> | _ Ripulations for mutual aſſiſtance were formed by the n q and all the e 
TEND "INN were renewed, 


1 + This body of Engliſh troops were ciliated at the expence of the French . 

King; yet did Henry eſteem this fupply of conſiderable advantage, on account 

of the great reputation acquired. by the Engliſh, in ſo many N enter- 

* Camden, p. 3566. bow wane) 
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prizes, ee eee eie bestes enemy. b de Pet bang & Pars" cr vl 
boult, gained this campaign by prince Maurice, the Engliſh awxiliarics' under Sir 
Francis Vere and Sir Robert Sidney had Extremely diftinguiſht” cheimſelves; 
eee ee e, 
valour. e x98 25 
Tu Elizabeth, at a great expence of blood ind treaſure, iniade war aghiaſt Naval enter- 
Philip in France and the Low Countties, the moſt ſevere blows, which ſhe gave THe 
the Spaniſh” grearnefs, were owing to thoſe naval enterprizes, which either ſbe or 
her ſubjetts ſcarce ever imermitted during one ſeaſon. In 1594, Richard Haw- 
kins, fon to Sir John, the famous navigator, *procured the Queens commiſſion, 
and failed with three ſhips to the South Sea by the ſtraits of Magellan : But his 
voyage proved unfortunate, and he himfelf was taken priſoner on the coalt of 
Chili. James Lancaſter was fopplied the fame year with three ſhips and a pin- 
nace by the merchants of London; and was more fortunate in kis adventures. 5 
He took thirty-nine ſhips of the enemy; and not contented with this fuxteſs, he 
made an attempt on Atrnambouc in Brazil, where, he knew, great treafures were 
at that time lodged. As he approached the land, he ſaw it lined with great 3 
numbers of the enemy; but nowiſe daunted with this appearance, he placed tile 3 
ſtouteſt of his men in boats, and ordered them to tow with ſuch violence agafüſt — 
che ſhore as to ſplit them in pieces. By this bold action, he both deprived His = 
men of all hopes of ſaving themſelves but by victoryſ und terrified the enemy, who © 
fled after a ſhort reſiſtance. "He returned home fafely with the treaſure, which „ 
he had ſo bravely acquired. In 1595, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew for- 37 4 
feited the Queen's friendſhip by an intrigue with one of the maids of honour, 
and who had been conſined in priſon for this miſdemeanor, no fooner recoveted 
F ²˙ ˙¹²⁊ —œ— nnd 10 | 2 
ſome great action. The ſucceſs of the firſt Spaniſh adventurers againſt Mexico  _ **% 
and Peru had begot an extreme avidity in Europe : and a prepoſſeſſion univer- « 4. 
> fully took place, that in the inland parts of South America, called Guiana ß 3 
country as yet undiſcovered. there: wete mines and treaſures and riches f _ 
ceeding any thing which Cortes or Pizaro had met with. Raleigh, whoſe - - + - 
apy. er ery 6c Pore obiage aries les s, to 
charge the diſcovery of this wonderful country. Having taken the ſmall town of ' © 7 
St. Joſeph in the iſle of Trinidado, where he found no riches, he leſt his ſhip, adde. 
failed up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but without meeting with any ching % W 
anſwer his expectations. On his return, he publiſhed an account of this country, 7 © 
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Tus ſame year, Sir Francis Drake PAR Sir John Hawkins -undertogk a more 
important. expedition againſt. the Spaniſh Settlements in America; and they car- 


_ Tied, with them fix. ſhips of. the, Queen's and twenty more,, which they had either 


8 - fitted out at their own charges, ot which, were. furniſhed. them by private adven- 
 turers. Sir Thomas Baſkerville was appointed commander of the land. forces, 


_. which they carried on board. Their, firſt dgbgn Jas to attempt Porto Rico, 


5 Where, they knew, a rich carrack was at, that time ſtationed z but as they had not 
preſerved. the requiſite ſecrecy, a,pinnace, having ſtrayed from the fleets, was taken 


by the 1 and betrayed the intentions of the Engliſh, . Preparations were 
mage. in that iſſand to receiye them; and the Engliſh fleet, n notwithſtanding 
the brave aſfäolt, which they made on the enemy, Was repulſed with loſs. Haw- 


Kins ſoon after died; and Drake purſued his courſe to Nombre di Dios, on the 


iſthmus of Darien; where, having landed his men, be attempted to paſs forward 
to Panama, vith a view of plundering, that place, or, if he found ſuch, a ſcheme 
practicabie, of keeping and fortifying it. But he met not with the ſame facility, 
which had attended his firſt enterprizes in theſe parts. The Spaniards, taught by 
experience, had every where fortified the paſſes, and had ſtationed troops in the 


| woods; who ſo. infeſted the Engliſh by. contingal alarms and ſkirmiſhes, that they 


were obljged to return, without being able to effectuate any thing, Drake himſelf, 
from the intemperance of the climate, from the fatigues of his journey, and from 
the vexation of his diſappcittment, was ſeized with a diſtemper, of which he ſoon 
after died. Sir Thomas Baſkerville took the command of the fleet, which was in 
a very weak condition; and after having fought a battle near Cuba with a Spa- 
niſh fleet, of which the event was not deciſive, he returned to England. The Spa- 


niards ſuffered ſome Joſs, from this enterprize; but the Engliſh reaped no profit“. 


Tus bad ſucceſs. of this enterprize in the Indies made the Engliſh rather at- 


tempt the Spaniſh dominions in Europe, where, they heard, Philip was making 
great preparations ſor a new invaſion of England. A powerful fleet was equipped 


at Plymouth conſiſting of an hundred and ſeventy veſſels, ſeventeen of which 


Ei were capital ſhips of war; the reft tenders and ſmall veſſels: T wenty ſhips were 


Added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there were computed to be ſix thouſand 


three hundred and finty ſoldiers, a thouſund volunteers, and fix- thouſand ſevſh 
hundred and ſeventy two ſeamen, beſide the Dutch. The land forces were com- 


manded by the earl of Eſſex . The navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. 
Both theſe: commanders had expended great ſums of their own in this armament: 
For teh was 'thes ne . e e ory E N * . 
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Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Cir; nd S.. Conichs Clifford Chap! vs. 
had commands in x this expedition, — were named as a council to the 5 nd | 


admiral. *. 971 8 4 Sens 131 2 HAN >: 448 WT + Hg HE ee * 


Tax fleet ſet ſail on the fitſt _ 1596; and meeting with'k fair wind, "A : 
their courſe to Cadiz, at which place, by ſealed orders delivered to all the cap BY | 


the general rendezvous was appointed. They ſent before them ſome armed tend 
which intercepted every ſhip, that could carry intelligence to the enemy; and 


they themſelves were ſo fortunate when they came near Cadiz, as to take an Irin 
veſſel, by which they learned, that chat port was full of inbrcfrant ſhips of "great © 
value, and that the Spaniards lived in perfect ſecurity; without any” apprehenfions  - 
of an enemy. Tbis intelligence much encouraged the 1 and Save . 5 
the proſpect of a fortunate iſſue to the enterprize. mn Hes DO CONT e 


 Art#r"a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Kebeltans on the" Gettin kt of i the 


land of Cadiz; it was, upon deliberation, reſolpec Dy the ebüncif U- Car to 
attack the fhips and gallies in the bay. This ry 1 tam; 
entertained 


and the lord admiral © himſelf,” who was cautious in his rempe 
great ſcruples with regard to it: But Eſſex ſtrenuouſiy urged th enterprize; ; and 


when he found the reſolution ut Haſt taken, he threw his hat ifits the fed, ne 
gave ſymptoms of the moſt extravagant joy. He felt however,” en "more | 


fication, when' Effiigham''ivformed Kim, 'that che Queeti, wits "wit aride fü, 
his ſafety, and who dreaded the effects of his youth! Je6ar: had ſeetetly given 
orders; that-he*ſhould*not be permitted to command the van in che [tt EF; 

That duty was performed by Sir Walter Raleigh and tlie lors Thothgs = i | 


but Eſſex no ſooner” eme within teach of the enemy, than he forgot 


miſe which the Admiral chad eracted of him to ' keep in the midſt 2 warns nt 1 
He broke thro? and preſſed forwatd into the thickeſt of tlie fire. ko 


"2 for gloty, avidity of plunder, animoſiey againſt the Spaniards;-provet incentives 


to eyery one; and the enemy were ſoon obliged to ſlip anchor, and retreat 
farther into the bay, where they ran many of their:ſhips/aground, Effex th” 
landed his men at the fort of Puntal s and immediately ehe tb the atthck 
of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the Englifh "ſoon cittied" word in 
The generoſity of Eſſex, which was not imfetior to his valour; made 


; him ſtop the ſlaughter, and treat his priſoners with the greateſt" humanity, 
and even, affability and kindaeſß. The Engliſh made a rich plunder im the city - 


0 Spaniſh acmiral took, of ſetting fire to the ſhips, in order to ee cheir fal- 


but miſſed of a much ticher by the. reſolutions eee eee 
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VI. ing into the bands of the enemy. It was computed, that the loſs, dae 


Spaniards ſuſtained in this enterprise, amounted to twenty millions of ducats 


beſides the indignity, which that proud and ambitious people received, from Fi 


taking, one of their chief Fm eee en aber of ſuch 


force and value. | a 
Essxx, all on fire for Aka * 1 this great ſaccel ay as 4 Oh to fu- 


ture atchievements.; He inſiſted on the keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz, and he un- 


dertook with four hundred men and three months proviſions, to defend the place 
till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England. But all the other ſeamen and ſoldiers 
were ſatisfied with the honour which they had acquired; and were impatient to 


return home, in order to ſecure their plunder. Eyery other propoſal of Eſſex 


to annoy the enemy, met with a like reception ; his ſcheme for intercepting the 
carracks at the Azores, for aſſaulting the Groyne, for taking St. Andero, and 


St. Sebaſtian : And the Epgliſh, finding ſo great difficulty 10 drag this) impatient. 


warrior from the enemy, at laſt left him on the Spaniſh: coaſt; attended with very 
few ſhips, He complained much to the Queen, of their want of ſpirit in this en- 
terprize 4. nor was ſhe pleaſed, that they bad returned without attempting to in- 
tercept che Indian fleet ; but the great ſucceſs in the, enterprize on Cadiz, had 
covered all their .uiſcarriages: And that princely, cho, he admired. the lofty ge- 


bl AE fordear. expreſſing an eſteem for the other officers f. 
| e { 


was created car of Nottingham; and this promotion gave great 
diſguſt to Eſſex |, In the preamble of the patent it was ſaid, that the new dig- 
nity was conferred on him, on account of his good ſervices. in taking Cadiz, and 
deftroying,the Spaniſh, ſhips; a metit which, Eſſer pretended to belong ſolely to 


bimſelf: a ee e eee eee earl of 


Nottingham, or, his ſons, or any. of his kindrird. 1 l auth St 


Tur PPP . a 


A 3 Iodian fleet very narrowly eſcapeld the Engliſh, Philip had ſtill reaſon to-ſee-the 


great hazard and, 


of that war, in which he was engaged, and the 


ſugeriotity Which the Eogliſh, by their naval power, and their fituation, _ 
' . quired over him. Tbe Queen having received intelligence, that the 
tho'.cheix fleets were ſo much ſhertered and deſtroyed by the expedition at 


Mere preparing a quadron at Fenrol and the Groyne, and werę . 


tldther, with a view of making an invabon on Ireland, was- reſolved to prevent 


| a * enterpriae, and to deſtroy e e theſe harbours. She n 
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large fleet of a hundred and twenty ſail, of which ſeventeen were her own ſhips, ce. . 


forty- three were ſmaller veſſels, and the reſt tenders and victuallets : She em- 
barked on board this fleet five thouſand new-levied ſoldiers, and added a thouſand 
veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere brought from the Netherlands. The 
earl of Eſſex, commander in chief, both of the land and ſea forces, was at the 
head of one ſquadron: Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice-admiral of 
another; Sir Walter Raleigh of the third: Lord Mountjoy commanded the 


land forces under Eſſex : Vere was appointed Marſhal : Sir George Carew; lieute- - 


nant of the ordnance, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount firſt colonel. The earls of Rut- 
land and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwel, and Rich, with ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, attended as volunteers. Eſſex declared his reſolution, ei- 
ther to en. the new Armada, which threatened Aer or to eee 
attempt. 


„Tana powerful Geer fer ail From Plymouth, 8 1 


bour than they met with a furious ſtorm. which ſhattered and diſperſed them; 
and before they could be refitted, Eſſex found, that their proviſions were ſo far 
ſpent, that it would not be ſafe to carry ſo numerous an army along with him. 
He diſmiſſed, therefore, all the ſoldiers, except the thouſand veterans under Vere'z 
and laying aſide all thoughts of attacking Ferrol or the Groyne, he confined the 


object of his expedition to the intercepting the Indian fleet z which had at firſt 


been conſidered only as the ſecond enterprize which he was to attempt. 


Tus een for in" tos ogy by reake af the Sabi. 


had a ſtated. courſe, as well as ſeaſon, both in their going out and in their return 3 
and there were certain iſlands, at which, as at fixed ſtages, they always touched, 
and where they took in water and proviſions. The Azores, being one of theſt 
places, "where, about this time, the fleet was expected, Eſſex bent his courſe thi- 
ther; and he informed Raleigh, that he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, 


one of theſe iſlands. | By. ſome accident the ſquadrons: were ſeparated; and Ra. 
| leigh arriving firſt before Fayal, thought it more ptudent, after waiting ſome-time | 


for the general, to begin the attack alone, leſt the-inhabitants ſhould; by farther 


delay, have leiſure to make greater preparations for their defence. He ſuctecded - 


inthe enterprize z but Eſſex, jealous of Raleigh, expreſſed. great diſpleaſure at 
this conduct, and conſtrued it as an intention of robbing the general of the glory 
which attended that action: He caſhieredy therefore, Sydney, Bret, Berry, und 
| others, who had concurred in the attempt ;; and would have proceetied to inſlict the 


3 


ſeme puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, had not lord Thomas Howard interpoſed; . —_ 


with his good offices, and perſuaded Raleigh, tho? N * In to make 
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. ſubmiſſions to the general. Eſſex, who was placable, as well as haſty ad | paſſs- 
onate,” was ſoon appeaſed, and both received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored 
the other Officers to their commands. This incident, however, tho the quarrel ; 


_ - was ſeemingly accommodated, laid the firſt foundation of that Wenner animoſity 


which afterwards took place between theſe two gallant 'commanders. © * 38 


Ess Ex made next a diſpoſition proper for intercepting the Indian galleons; and 
Sir William Monſon, whoſe ſtation was the moſt remote of the fleet, having 


5 55 fallen in with them, made the ſignals which had been agreed on. That able of- 


ficer here aſcribes Eſſex's failure of ſucceſs, when he was ſo near attaining ſo 


mighty an advantage, to his want of experience in ſeamanſhip; and the account 
which he gives of the errors committed by that nobleman, appears very reaſonable 
as well as candid +. © The Spaniſh fleet, finding that their enemy was upon them, 
made all the ſail poſſible to the Terceras, and got into the ſafe and well fortified 


harbour of Angra, before the Engliſh fleet could overtake them. Eſſex inter- 


cepted only three ſhips; which, e949 were ſo rich as to oP all the bete 


of the expedition. 


Tax cauſes of this miſcarriage of Eflew's s enterprize, were Ie Re in 
England, upon the return of the fleet; and tho? the courtiers took party differ- 


_ ently, as they affected either Eſſex or Raleigh, the people, in general, who bore 


an extreme affection to the gallantry, ſpirit, and generoſity of the former,” were 


- inclined to juſtify every circumſtance of his conduct. The Queen, who loved 
the one as much as ſhe eſteemed the other, maintained a kind of neutrality, and 


endeavoured to ſhare her favours with an impartial hand between the parties. Sir 


Robert Cecil, ſecond ſon to Lord Burleigh, was a courtier of very promiſing 5 


hopes, much connected with Raleigh; and ſhe made him ſecretary of ſtate, in- 


ſtead of Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Eſſex recommended for that office. But not 


to diſguſt Eſſex by this preference, ſhe promoted him to the dignity of earl mar- 


bt 2gkOfober the v was: 


* A 


Thal of England, an office which bad been vacant ever ſinoe the death of the 
earl. ef Shrewſbury. Eſſex might perceive from this conduct, that ſhe never in- 


tended to give him the entire aſcendant over his rivals, and might learn thence 


the neceſſity of moderation and caution. But his temper was too high for fub= _ 
miſſion ; his behaviour too open and candid to practiſe the arts of a court; and 
his free allies, while they rendered him only more amiable in the . ien 
Judges, gave his enemies many advantages againſt him. 


Tus war with Spain, tho' ſucceſsful, having exhauſted the een tele 
n to aſſemble a parliament; ; where Yelverton, a lawyer, was' choſen ' 
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ſpeaker by the Nen of commons . Elizabeth took care, by the mouth of Sir 
Thomas Egerton, lord keeper, to inform this aſſembly of the neceſſity of a ſup- 
ply. She ſaid, that the wars formerly waged in Europe, had commonly been con- 
ducted by the parties without farther view than to gain a few towns, or at moſt a 
province, from each other; but the object of the. preſent hoſtilities, on the part 
*of Spain, was no other than utterly to bereave England of her religion, her li- 
berty, and her independance: That theſe. bleſſings, however, ſhe had hitherto 


been enabled to preſerve, in ſpite of the devil, the pope, and the Spaniſh. tyrant, 


and all the miſchievous deſigns of all her enemies: That in this conteſt ſne had. | 


diſburſed, a ſum treble to all the parliamentary ſupplies granted, her ; and belides 
expending her ordinary revenues, had been obliged to ſell many of the crown 
lands: And that ſhe could not doubt, but her ſubjects, in a cauſe where their 
own honour and intereſt were ſo deeply concerned, would willingly, contribute to; 
ſuch moderate taxations as would be found neceſſary, for their common defence . 
The commons granted her three ſubſidies, and fix fifteenths the ſame ſupply. 
which had been giyen four years before, but which had then appeared ſo unuſual, 
that they had voted it ſhould never afterwards be regarded as a precedent. 
Tun commons, this ſeſſion, ventured to engage in two controverlies, about 


forms with the houſe of peers; a prelude to thoſe encroachments which, As they. | 
aſſumed more courage, they afterwards made ,upon the prerogatives of the crown... 


TRY complained, that the lords failed in civility. to them, by receiving Aer, | 


» It is aſual for hs ſpeaker to dsl himſelf for the 8 but the „ employed by this 
speaker are ſo  fingular, that they may be worth tranſcribing. My eſtate,“ ſaid he, ig 1 
on * correſpondent | for the maintenance of this dignity: For my father dying left me a younger: bro- 
« ther; and nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then growing to man's eſtate and ſome ſmall prae · 
* tice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have had many children; the keeping of us all being 
a great impoveriſhing to my eſtate, and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily induſtry, 
« Neither from my perſon. nor my nature doth this choice ariſe : For he that ſupplieth this 8 


a ought to be a man big and comely, ſtately, and well ſpoken, his voice great, his carriage niajeſti- . 


cal, bis nature haughry, and his purſe plentiful and heavy: But contrarily, the ſtature of my body 
"is; ſmall, myſelf not ſo well ſpoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyer - like, and of the common 
«« faſhion, my nature ſoft and daſhful, my purſe, thin, light, and never yethplentiful. If De- 

60 © moſthenes, "being ſo learned and eloquent as he was, one whom none ſurpaſſed, trembled to ſpeak 
««" before Phocion at Athens; how much more ſhall I, being unſearned and unſkilful to fupply the place 


«' of dignity, charge, and trouble, to ſpeak” before ſo mapy- Phicions as here be ? Yea, which is the & 228 
0 greateſt, before the unſpeakable majeſty and ſacred. perſonage of our dread and dear ſovereign: REEF; 


„* The terror of whoſe countenance will | appal, and abaſe even the ſtouteſt hearts; Ja, whoſe yours 
©. name will puil down the greateſt courage. For how mightily do the ellate and name of 4 ace 
deject the haughtieſt ſtomach even of their greateſt ſubjects ? “ i . se 
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meſſages fitting with their hats on; and that the keeper returned an anſwer in 
the punt negligent poſture: But the upper houſe proved, to their full ſatisfaction, 
that they were not intitled by cuſtom, and the uſage of Parliament, to any more 
reſpect T. Some amendments had been made by the lords, to a bill fent up by 


| - the commons and theſe amendments were wrote on parchment, and returned 


with the bilt to the commons.. The lower houſe took umbrage at the novelty : * 
They pretended, that theſe amendments ought to have been wrote on paper, not 


on parchment; and they. complained of this innovation to the peers. The peers 
replied, that they expected not ſuch a frivolous objection from the gravity of the 
houſe ; and that it was not material, whether the amendments were wrote on 
parchment or on paper, nor whether the paper was white, black or brown. The 


commons were offended with this reply, which ſeemed to contain a mockery of 


them; and they complained of it, tho? without obtaining any ſatisfaction F. 


An application was made, by way of petition, to. the Queen, from the lower 
houſe, againſt monopolies; an abuſe which had ariſen to an enormous height; 


and they received a gracious, tho? a general anſwer z for which they returned their 


thankful acknowledgments l. But not to give them too great encouragement in 
fuch applications, ſhe told them, in the ſpeech which ſhe delivered at their diſſo- 


_ lution, That with regard to thefe patents, ſhe hoped, that her dutiful and 


loving ſubjects would not take away her prerogative, which is the chief flower 


in her garden, and the principal and head pearl in her crown and diadem ; bur 


that they would rather leave theſe matters to her diſpoſal +.” The commons. 


alſo took notice this ſeſſion, of ſome tranſactions in the court of high commiſſion; 


er e ee eee ỹIrnr eyes 


purpoſe $. | 
ExIZARETR had reaſon to bete that hind ſupplies wells now "ou 


come more neceſſary to her than ever; and that the chief burthen of the war with 


Spain would thenceforth lie on England. Henry had received an overture for 


a peace with Philip; but before he would proceed to a negotiation, he gave- 


intelligence of it to his allies, the Queen and the States ; that, if poſſible, a gene- 


ral pacification might be made by common conſent and agreement. "Theſe two 


powers ſent ambaſſadors to France, in order to remonſtrate againſt peace with 


Spain; the Qyeen, Sir Robert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the States, Juſtin - 


Naſſan, and John Barnevelt, Henry ſaid to theſe miniſters, that his moſt early 


1 D'Ewes, P. 539 549, 580, 385. | Townſend, p. 93. 94, 95- kt D'Bmes,- * 576. 
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education had been amidſt war and danger, and he had r et cevels bf. 
his life either in arms or in military preparations :' That after the proofs which he 
had given of his alacrity in the field, no one could doubt, but he would-willingly, 
for his part, have continued in a courſe of life, to which he was now 
till the common enemy was redueed to ſuch a+ condition as no longer to give 
umbrage either to him or to his allies: That no private intereſt. of his own, 
not even that of his people, nothing but the moſt inevitable neceſſity, could 
ever induce him to think of a ſeparate peace with Philip, or make him embrace 
meaſures which were not entirely formed with the approbation of all his confede- 
rates: That his kingdom, torne with the convulſions and civil wars of near half 
a century, required ſome interval of repoſe, ere it could reach à condition in 
which it might ſuſtain itſelf, much more ſupport its allies : That after the minds 
of his ſubjects were compoſed to tranquillity and accuſtomed to obedienee, after 
his. finances were brought into order, and after agriculture and the arts were re- 
ſtored, France, inſtead of being a burthen, as at preſent, to ber confederates, 
would be able to lend them effectual ſuccours, and amply to repay them al the 
aſſiſtance which ſhe had received during her calamities: And that if the ambi- 
tion of Spain would not at Preſent grant them ſuch terms as they ſhould think 
reaſonable, he hoped, that, in a little time, he ſhould attain fuch 2 ſituation as 
| would enable him Wannen e 
in their behalf. 8 179 1 N 12 | 
Tun ambaſſadors were ſenſible, that theſe abba Best net K and they 
therefore remonſtrated with leſs vehemence againſt the meaſures which, they 
ſaw, Henry was determined to purſue. The States knew, that that monarch was 
intereſted never to permit their final ruin; and having received ivate alfüran. 
ces, that he would till, notwithſtanding the peace, give them afſiſtance both of 
men and money, they were well pleaſed to remain on terms of amity with him. 
His greateſt concern was to give ſatisfaction to Elizabeth for this breach of treaty." 
He had a cordi.l eſteem for that princeſs, a ſympathy of manners, and à grüti. 
tude” for the extraordinary favours' which he had received from her, during his 
greateſt difficulties : And he uſed every expedient to apologize and atone for that 
meaſure, which neceſſity extorted from him. BbF as Spain refuſed'id treat wih 
the Dutch as a free State, and Elizabeth would not negbciate without her ally, BY 
Henry found himſelf obliged to conclude, at Vervins, a ſeparate peace, by which Peace of v.. 
| heirecovered poſſeſſion of all the places ſeized by Spain during the courſt of the i 
civil wars, and procured himſelf leifure to attend to the domeſtic ſettlement of 
- his kingdom. His capacity for the arts of peace were not inferior to his military 
| . in a man 88 his . and wiſe GT 
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Chap. VI. he raiſed France, from the deſolation and miſery in which. ſhe was at ec in- 
vol ved, to a more flouriſning condition than ſhe had ever before enjoyed. [ - 


Tus Queen knew; that it would be alſo in her power, whenever ſhe: pleaſed, | 
3 SF conclude the war on equitable terms, and that Philip, having no pretenſions 


upon her, would be glad to free himſelf from an enemy who had foiled him in 
every conteſt,” and who had it ſtill ſo much in her power to make him feel the 


weight of her arms. Some of her wiſeſt counſellors, particularly the lord trea- 
ſurer, adviſed her to embrace pacifie meaſures; and ſet. before her the advantages 
of tranquillity, ſecurity, and frugality, as more conſiderable than any ſuecceſs 


which could attend the greateſt victories. But that high - ſpirited princeſs, tho. ſhe 


was at firſt averſe to the war, ſeemed. now to have attained ſuch an aſcendant over 


the enemy, that ſhe was unwilling to ſtop the courſe of her proſperous fortune. 


She conſidered. that her ſituation, and her paſt victories, had given her entire 


- view of the moſt deſirable advantages; and the yearly return of his treaſure by 


ſecurity againſt any dangerous invaſion ; and the war muſt henceforth be conducted 


by ſudden enterprizes, and naval expeditions, in which! ſhe poſſeſſed an undoubted 


ſuperiority.: That the weak condition of Philip in the Indies, opened to her the 


ſea, afforded a continual proſpect of important, tho more temporary, ſucceſſes : 


That, after his peace with France, if ſhe alſo ſhopld conſent to an ccommada- 


5 . tigny, he wauld be able to turn all his foree againſt the revolted- provinces of the 
3 Netherlands, which, tho” they had ſurpriſingly increaſed their power by com- 


merce and good government, were ſtill unable, if not ſupported. by their confe- 
F derates, ta maintain the war againſt fo mighty a. monarchy : And that, as her de- 


fence .of chat, commonwealth : was the original | grou d. the quarfel, it was unſafe, 


22 


as well a as 'diſhonourable; t * abandon. their 7 till be had e them in Aa 


ſtate. ef greater ſecurity. | 33-4 n ie 


Tursz reaſons were VIAL BE „ on 251 be: the 4 of Efex, 1 


= paſſion for glory, as well as his military. ralents, made him earneſtly deſire the 
continuance of that war from which. he expected tc o reap ſo much advantage and 


7325 


21 have ſo tivetted bimſelf in the queen's confidence, that none of his enemies had 


| diſtinction. The rivalſhip between this nobleman and lord Burleigh, made each 

of them inſiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own. councils 3, and as Eſſex's perſon. 
The earl of Was agreeable to the Queen, as well as his advice conformable to her inclinations, 
the favourite ſeemed daily to acquire an aſcendant over the miniſter. Had he been 


endowed with caution. and ſelt- ;Fommand equal. to his ſhiniog, qualities, he would 


ever been able to impeach his credit : Bur his: lofty. ſpirit could ill ſubmit to. that 


! deference © Wl, her PPE Je, and. Which ſhe had ever been ac- | 
5 4 cuſtomed 
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.cuſtomed to receive fol all her ſubjedts. Being once engaged i in a diſpute Sith Chap: vr. 2 5 


her, about the choice of a gobernor for Ireland, he was fo Heated in the argument, 
that he entirely forgot the rules both of duty and civility; and turned, bis back 
upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anger, which wWas naturally prompt 
and violent, roſe at this provocation; and ſhe inſtantiy gave him a box on the 
ear; adding a paſſionate expreſſion, ſuited to his i impertinence. Inſtead of recol- 
lecting himſelf, and making the ſubmiſſions due to ber ſex and ſtation, he clapped 
his hand to his ſword, and ſwore he would not bear ſuch ulage, were it from Fen- 
ry the eighth himſelf; and, in a great paſſion, he immediately withdrew: from 
court. Egerton, the chancellor, who loved Eſſex, exhorted him to repair his 


indiſcretion by proper ackifowledgments ; and entreated fim not to give that 


triumph to his enemies, that affliction to his- friends, which, mult enſue by his. 


ſupporting a conteſt with his ſovereign,” and deſerting the ſervice. of his country: T 


But Eſſex was-deeply.ſtung with the diſnonour which he had received; and ſeem- 
ed to think, that an inſult, which might be pardoned a woman, was become a 
mortal affront when it came from his ſovereign; ” If the vileſt of all indignities,” 

ſaid” be, * is done me, does religion enforce me to ſue for pardon? ? Doth God 
„ require it? Is it, impiety not to do it? Why? f Cannot princes er? Cannot 
« ſubjects receive wrong ? Is an earthly power infinite? Pardon. me, my lord, 
« Þ can never ſubſeribe to theſe principles. Let Solomon's fool laugh when he 
* ſtricken; let thoſe that mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew no ſenſe 


« of princes injuries : : Let them acknowlege an infinite abſoluteneſs on earth, 


that do not believe an abſolute Infiniteneſs in heayen.“ (alluding, probably, to 


the character and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, who lay under e : 


of impiety) As for me, continued he, © I have received wrong, 1 feel it: 

« My cauſe is good, I know it ; and whatſoever happens, all the powers on earth 
t can never exert more ſtrength and conſtancy in oppreſling, than I can ſhew in 
e ſuffering every thing that can or ſhall be . impoſed, upon me. Your. lordſhip, 


+ in the beginning of your letter, makes me a player, and yourſelf a looket on: 


And me a player of my own game, fo you may ſce more than I: But give me 
leave to tell you, that ſinee you do but rg F do ſuffer, 1 leer of FL 
<< feel more than you Oe «ret e ay e eee 
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ſo curious and ſo ſpirited that the reader may not be diſpleaſed to read it. 

« tho” there is not that man this day living, "whom 1 would ſooner make judge of any' queſtion chat 
„might concern me than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me leave to'tell you, that i in ſome caſes I mult 
appeal from all earthly judges: And if in any, then ſurely in this, when the higheſt judge on 


earth has 1255 on me the heavielt Nr — Nav hearing. Since then T muff either 
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Tas ſpirited letter was ſhown by Eſſex to his friends; r 


« anſwer your lordſhip's argument, or elſe forfake mine own Juſt defence, 1 Tenn force" mite aching 
** head to do me ſervice for an hour. I mult firſt deny my diſcontent, which was forced, to be an bu- 


% mourous diſcontent ; and that it was unſeaſonable or is of ſo long continuing, your lordſhip ſhould ra- 
| 4 ther condole with me than expoſtulate : Natural ſeaſons are expected here below; but violent and 


** unreaſonable ſtorms come from above: There is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate indignation of a 
0 prince: nor yet at any time ſo unſeaſonable as when it lighteth on thoſe that might expect a harveſt 
& of their careful and painful labours, He that is once wounded, muſt needs feel fmart, till his hurt 
« is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs :' But cure I expect none, her majeſty's heart being ob- 


1 mas ad; be withoat ſenſe] cance being of fleſh and blood. But, ſay you, I may 
Aim at the end: I'do more than aim; for I ſee an end of all my fortunes, I have ſet an end to all 


* my defires.- In this courſe do I any thing for my enemies? When I was at court, I found them 


; , abſolute ; and, therefore, I had rather they ſhould triumph alone, than have me attendant upon 


« their chariots. ' Or do I leave my friends? When [was a courtier, I could yield them no fruit of 


n love unto them; and now, that I am a hermit, they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards 


* me. Or do I forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf ? Or do I overthrow my fortunes, becauſe 


"286 I build not s fortune of paper walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down ? Or do I ruinate 


mine honour, becauſe I leave following the purſuit, or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſha- | 


'« dow of honour ? Do I give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe I reſerve myſelf to en- 
counter wich him ? Or becauſe I keep my heart from buſineſs, tho I cannot keep my fortune from 
6 declining? No, no, my good lord, I give every one of theſe. conſiderations its due weight; and 


1 the more I weigh them, the more I find myſelf juſtified from offending in any of them. As for the 


« two laſt objections, that I forſake my country, when it hath moſt need of me, and fail in that in- 


_ « diffoluble duty which I owe to my ſovereign; I anſwer, that iſ my country had ar this time any 


© need of my public ſervice, her majeſty, that governeth it, would not have driven me to a private 


oF life. I am tied to my country by two bonds; one public, to diſcharge carefully and induftriouſly 


that truſt which is committed to me: the other private, to ſacriice for it Gy lig and carcaſs, which 


_  **\hath been nouriſhed in it. Of the firſt I am free, being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and diſabled by her 
. majeſty : Of the other, nothing can free me but death; and therefore no occaſion of my performance 


% ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but I ſhall meet it half way. The indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto her 
* majeſty, is only the duty of allegiance, which I never have, nor ever can failin: The duty of at- 
| — is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty of an earl and of lord marſhal of 


% England. I have been content to do her majeſty the ſervice of a elerk; bat I can never ſerve her as 


_ | 4 a villain or a ſlave. But yet you ſay I muſt give way unto the time. 80 I do; for now that I ſee 
++ the ſtorm come, I have put myſelf into the harbour. Seneca ſaieth, we mult give way to Fortune: 


I know that Fortune is both blind and ſtrong, and therefore I go as far as I can out of her way. 


* You ſay, the remedy is not to ſtrive : I neither ſtrive nor ſeek for remedy. But, you ſay, I muſt 


yield and ſubmit: I can neither yield myſelf to be guilty, nor allow the imputation laid upon me to 
de juſt: I owe ſo much to the Author of all truth, as I can never yield truth to be falſhood, nor 


10 falſhood to be truth. Have I given cauſe, yon aſk ; and yet take a ſcandal, when L have done ? 


„No: I gave no cauſe, not ſo much as Fimbria's complaint againſt me ; for I did rotum telum- cor pure 
© pecipere ; Receive the whole ſword into my body. I patiently bear all, and ſenſibly feel all that I 
«« then received, when this ſcandal was given me. Nay more, when the vileſt of all indignities are 
done unto me,“ Sc. This noble letter, Bacon afterwards, in pleading againſt Eſſex, called * 
R and to ä Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 388. 


tion: 


| 5 as to diſperſe: copies of it: Yet notwithſtanding this additional provoca - 
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tion, Fu — es was ſo prevalent, that ſhe OT. him in his for- . | 
mer favour; and her kindneſs towards him appeared.rather to have acquired; new 
force from that ſhort i interruption. of anger and reſentment. ..; The death of lord 4 22 


Burleigh, his antagoniſt, 
a conſtant poſſeſſion of the Queen's confidence ; and nothing indeed 40 2 his 
own indiſcretion could thenceforth have ſhaken his well eſtabliſhed credit. 


Burleigh died in an advanced age; and, by a rare fortune, was equally e | 


by his ſoyereign and the people. He had riſen gradually, from ſmall beginnings, 
by the mere force of merit; and tho! his authority was never entirely abſolute 


or uncontrouled, with the Queen, he was ſtill, during a courſe. of near forty 
years, regarded as her principal miniſter. None of her other inclinations or af - 
fections could ever overcome her confidence in ſo uſeful a counſellor; and as he 
had had the generoſity or good ſenſe to pay aſſiduous court to her, during her 
_ Gſter's reign, when it was dangerous to appear her friend, ſhe thought herſelf 
bound in gratitude, when ſhe mounted the throne, to perſevere; in, her attach · 
ments to him. He ſeems not to have poſſeſſed any ſhining talents of addreſs, 
- eloquence, or imagination; and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by ſolidity of under- 
ſtanding, probity of manners, and indefatigable application to buſineſs : Virtues, 
which, if they do not always enable a man to riſe to high ſtations, do certainly 


0 qualify 25 beſt for filling them. Of all the Queen” $ miniſters, he was the only 


one who left a, conliderable fortune to his poſterity; a fortune not acquired by ra- 
pine or eee Nr i gained oy 0 the TO La of 1 Ar ns; and {Tg 


ich happened about this time, ſeemed to inſure him 
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Tur lift af of this able miviſfer was the conch tlew whit" OM 


Dutch; Who, after being, in ſome meaſure, deſerted by the King of France, were 
glad to preſerve the Queen's alliance, by ſubmitting to any terms which ſhe pleaſed 
to require of them. The debt which they owed the Queen, was now fixed at eight 
hundred thouſand pounds: Of this ſum they agreed to pay during the war 


thirty thouſand pounds a year; and theſe payments were to continue till four. 


hundred thouſand pounds of the debt ſhould, be extinguiſhed, They engaged 


alſo, during ithe time bat England ſhould continue the war with Spain, to pay 70 


the garriſon of the cautionary towns. They ſtipulated, that, if Spain ſhould 
invade England, or the iſle of Wight, or Jerſey: or Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt her 
with a body of five thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; and that in caſe ſhe 


undertook any naval armament againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number 


of ſhips to hers . By this treaty e e e 
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- Sgon after the death of Burleigh, the Queen, who regretted ** 
"ok of ſo wife and faithful a miniſter, was informed of the death of her capital 


enemy, Philip the ſecond; who, after languiſhing upder many infirmities, ex- 


pired in an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty prince, deſirous of an ac- 
commodation with his revolted ſudjects in the Netherlands, but diſdaining to 
make in his own name the coneeſſtons requiſite for that purpoſe, had transferred 


to his daughter, married to the arehduke Albert, the property of the Low Coun- 


againſt hat of Philip. $8 dh ae neg 


try provinces : but as it vas not expected, that that princeſs could have any poſ- 


terity, and ay the reverſton, in caſe of the failure of her iſſue, was ſtill reſerved 


to the crown of Spain, the Stateson ſidered this deed only as the change of a 
name, and perſiſted with equal obſtinacy in their reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms. 
The other ſtates alſo of Europe made no diſtinction between the courts of Bruſ- 


ſels and Madrid; and the ſecret oppoſition of France, as well as the avowed force 


of England, continued to operate againſt the” Eh of BREW: as it had done 
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E, ill fucceſi. Returns ro England — diſgraced——His i in- 
trigues. His iiſurrection.— 


Mains. Mauntjey's ſucceſs in Ireland. Defeat of the Spaniards 


e t.. Partioment;——Tyrone's ſubmiſſion.——Qeen's cl. 
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TE Eagliſh authority was yet ſufficient, to check the grou th of any enterprizing ge- 
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nius e Fn natives : And tho? it could: beſtow. no ne form of: gvil govern- 


"Ie | * 5 
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His trial and execution. French 8 


O ne ofthe Engliſh over Ircland, R 
wur centuries, it may ſafely. be affirmed, that their authority had hitherto; | 
- or than nominal: The Iriſh. princes, and nobles; divided: among 
- themſelves, readily paid the exterior markes of obeiſance to a power which they 
were not able to refit; but, as no durable force was ever kept on foot to retain. 
them to their duty, they relapſed {till into their former ſtate of independance,, 
| Fob weak to. introduce order and obedience. among the rude inhabitants, the 


* 
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ment, — 1 . 3 from the biemal cm- . 
mn 6 Toole en me ER een 
Mos v of the Enghth madre likewiſe, ey alten ber iſland was governed, 
were to the laſt degree abſurd, and fach as no ſtate before had ever thonght of, 
for the preſerving dominion over its coriquered provinces. 8 
Tux Engliſh nation, alt on fire for the project c of ſub dung Frande, a tale 
whoſe ſucceſs was the moſt improbable, and would to them have ptoved the moſt 
pernicious ; neglected alt other enterprizes, to which their ſi tuation ſo ſtrongly i in- 
vited them, and which, in time, would have brought them an acceſſion of giches, 
grandeur, and ſecurity. The ſmall army which they maintained i in Ireland, they 
never ſupplied regularly with pay; and as no money could be levied from the 
iſland, which poſſeſſed none, they gave their ſoldiers the priviſegeof free quarter 


upon the natives. Rapine and infolence inffamed the hatred, which Prevailed be! 


tween the conquerors and the conquered: Want of ſecurity among the Iriſh, in | 
troducing deſpair, nouriſhed fill farther the floth, fo natural te chat uneuſtivared 


le 
r the Engi carried farther YM M Judijed ER! Inflead uf inviring 


the Iriſh to adopt the more civilized cuſtoms of their coriquerors; they even fe- 
fuſed, tho? earneſtly: ſolicited; to communicate to them che privilege of def laws, 
and every where marked them out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown out of the 
protection of juſtice, the natives could find no ſecurity but in forte; and flying 
the, neighbourhood of cities, which they could not approacii with Gafety,/ they - - 
ſhekered themſelves in their marſhes and foreſts from the irifolence: of their inhũ · 
man maſters. Being treated like wild beaſts; they became ſuck; and joining rho 
- ardgur of revenge: zo their yet untamed harbarity, . more in- 
tractable and dangerous r. 8 
As the Eogliſh princes deemed the conqueſt: of the diſneriod: bim do be more 
ene af time and patience than the ſource of military glory! they willingly 
delegated that office to private adventurers,” who enliſting ſoldiers at their own * 
charge, conquered provinces of that. iſlaud, which they convened to their on 
profit. Separate juriſdictions and principalities were eſtabliſbed by theſe lord 
conquerors: The power of peace and war was aſſümed: Milnary law was exer- © 
eiſedl over the: lriſhꝭ whom they ſubdued and, by degroei, over the Enpliſh, by 
whole aſſiſtance they 'conquered:: And, after their dominion had onot taken root, 
deeming the Engliſh inſtitutions leſs favourable to barbarous empire, they degene· 
rated into mere Iriſh, . e eh er language, manners and laws of 
their native guuntryck. 4.4442 by e aq] „ e 4.7 os Is 
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By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives of its t ſtate, 


remained ſtill in that abject condition, into which the northern and weſtern parts 


of Europe were ſunk, before they received civility and ſlavery from the refined 


policy and irreſiſtable bravery of Rome. Even at the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, when every chriſtian nation was, cultivating with ardour every civil art-of 
life, that iſland, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a fertile ſoil, acceſſible in 


its fituation, poſſeſſed of innumerable harbours, was ſtill, notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, inhabited by a people, whoſe e and manners mound near · 


er thoſe of ſavages than of Barbarians. 
As che brutality and ignorance of the Iriſh was s extreme, they were ſunk below 


the reach of that curioſity-and loye of novelty,” by which every other people in 


Europe had been ſeized at the beginning of that century, and which had en 

them in innovations and religious diſputes, with which they were ſtill ſo violently 
agitated. The ancient ſuperſtition, the practices and obſervances of their fathers, 
mingled and polluted with many wild opinions, ſtill maintained an unſhaken em- 
pire over them; and the example alone of the Engliſh was ſufficient to render the 


reformarion odious to the prejudiced and diſcontented Triſh, The old oppoſition 


of manners, laws, and intereſt, was now inflamed by religious antipathy; and 


the ſubduing and civilizing that _—_ ſeemed 1 to become ww _ chore A 


Ly cult and more impracticable. 27 


Taz animoſity. againſt the Engliſh was 904 40 fir hip tl vim, ae in an 


; inſurrection, raiſed by two ſons of the earl of Clanricard, they put to the ſword 


all the inhabitants of the town of Athenry, tho“ Iriſn; becauſe they began to 


conform themſelves to Engliſh cuſtoms and inſtitutions, and had embraced a 
more cultivated and civilized form of life, 5 1 


+ barous anceſtors *. 


% ne aaa}. 


The Queen, tho with - much. repining}, commonly added twenty thouſand 
more, which ſhe remitted from Englaud : And with this ſmall revenue, a body 


of one thouſand men was fupported, which, in extraordinary emergeneies, was 


augmended to two thouſand y. No wonder, chat a force, ſo diſpropottioned to 


the occaſion, inſtead of ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, ſerved rather: to provoke 


12 5 the natives, | and to excite thoſe frequent inſutrections and rebellions, which ſtill 
flarther inflamed the animoſity between the two nations, eee. | 


rity and diſorders, to yr the Iriſh were naturally ſubject. | bet 


8 Camden, p. 457. Rey! e vol. i. p. 86. iff 2 p. 342. 
na vol. i. P+ ee | * | Camden, p. + $42, Sydney, wo. 9 egy 184. ' 
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In 1560, Shan O Neale, or the great O. Neale, as the-Iriſh called him, be- chap. vn Rs 
599 © 


cauſe head 'of that potent clan, raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter ; and after ſome: ſkir- 
miſhes, was received into favour, upon his ſubmiſſion, and his promiſe/of a'more- 
dutiful behaviour for the future l. This impunity-tempted him to undertake'a 
new inſurrection in 1567 ; but being puſhed by Sir Henty Sidney, lord deputy, 


he retreated into Clandeboy, and rather than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put him - 55 
ſelf into the hands of ſome Scots iſlanders, who commonly infeſted thoſe parts 


by their incurſions. The Scots, who retained a quarrel againſt him on account 


of former injuries, violated the laws of hoſpitality, and murdered him in afeſti- 


val to which they had invited him, He was a man equally noted for his pride, 
his violences, his debaucheries, and his hatred of the Engliſh nation. He is ſaid. 
to. have put ſome of his followers to death, becauſe they endeavoured to introduce 


the uſe of bread after the Engliſh faſhion $. "Tho? ſo violent an enemy to luxury, 
he was extremely addicted to riot; and was accuſtomed, - after his intemperance 


had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, that he might allay the 
flame, which he had raiſed by former exceſſes T. Such was the life led by this 
haughty barbarian, who ſcorned the title of eatl of Tyrone, which Elizabeth i in- 
tended to have reſtored to him, and who aſſumed the rank and appellation. of. 
King of Ulſter. He uſed alſo to fay, that tho the Den Was. his rat 
he never made peace with her but at her ſeeking J. 


Sim Henry Sidney was one of the wiſeſt and moſt ative. governors wh — 


land had enjoyed for ſeveral reigns ®; and he poſſeſſed his authority eleven ears; 


during which time, he ſtruggled with many difficulties, and made ſome progreſs 
in repreſſing thoſe diſorders, which had become inveterate among that people. 


Tux earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave him diſturbance from the hereditary ani- 
moſity which prevailed between that nobleman and the earl of Ormond, wha. . 
vas deſcended from the only family, eſtabliſhed in Ireland; that had ever fteadily 
maintained its loyalty to the Engliſh crown g. The earl of Thomond, in 1570, 
attempted a rebellion in Connaught, but was obliged to fly. into France, before. 
his deſigns were ripe for execution, - Stukeley, another fugitive, found ſuch credit 
with the pope, Gregory the 13th, that he flattered his holineſs with the proſpe& 
of making his nephew, Buon Compagno, King of Ireland; and as if this pro- 
ject had already taken effect, he accepted the title of marqueſs of Leinſter: from 
the new ſovereig + He paſſed next into Spain; and after having received 
much encouragement and great rewards from Philip, who intended to make uſe 
ot him as an inſtrument to giſturb Queen Elizabeth, he was found to poſſeſs 
* 1 Camden, p. 3854 393. | $ Ibid. p..409. - 1 Ibid. p. 49. Cox, p. 324 I his 
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ittle intereſt Git executing thoſe high promiſes, which he had made to that 
monarch.” He retired into Portugal; and following the fortunes of Don Sebaſtian, 


ric wick n in his hed nnn. againſt * 


Moors. 

Loxp Grey ſucceeded Sydney in the government of Ireland; _ in 1379, 
ſuppreſſed a new rebellion of the earl of Deſmond, tho ſupported by a body of 
Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of the Bourks followed a few years after ;. 
occaſioned by the ſtrict and equitable adminiſtration of Sir Richard Bingham, 
governor of Connaught who endeavoured to repreſs the tyranny of the chief- 
rains over their vaſals®. The Queen, finding Ireland fo burthenſome to her, 
tried ſeveral expedients for reducing it to a ſtate of greater order and ſubmiſſion, 
She encouraged" the earl of Eſſex, father to that nobleman, who.was afterwards 
her favourite, to attempt the ſubduing and planting Clandeboy, Ferny and other 
territories, part of ſome late forfeitures: But that enterprize proved unfor- 
tunate; and Eſſex died of a diſtemper, occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, by the 


 vexation, which he had conceived, from his diſappointments. An univerſity wag 


founded in Dublin with a view of | introducing. arts and learning into that king- 
dom, and civilizing the uneultivated manners of the inhabitants +. But the 
moſt unhappy expedient, employed in the government of Ireland, was that made 
uſe of in 1585 by Sir John Perrot, at that time lord deputy : He put arms into 
the hands of the Iriſh inhabitants of Ulſter, in order to enable them, without 


the afſlſtance of the government, to repreſs the incurſions. of the Scots iſlanders, 
by which theſe parts were much infeſted T. At the ſame time, the invitations 


of Phalip, joined to their-zeat for the catholic religion, engaged many of the 


gentry to ſerve in the Low Country wars; and thus Ireland, being provided 


both of officers and ſoldiers, of diſcipline and arms, became formidable to the 


Engbſh, and was en e able to egen ly pore Kevlar war en her an- 


tient maſters, s. 


Touyrone's re- 


e nations; and Was alſd eminent for courage, 4 


3 BY aii 
Hoca ON AE, ee, to Shan O'Neale; bad bepn; raiſe bn be Queen. to 
the digniey of earl of Tyrone but having murdered bis couſin, ſon to chat rebel, 


_" Gai being acknowledged head of his clan, he preferred the pride of barbarous li- 


cence and dominion, to the pleaſutes of opulence and tranquillity, and fomented 


5 2 ſh diſorders, by-which he hoped ta weaken or overturn the Engliſh govern- 


He was: noted for the vices f perfidy and crueky, fo. common among 
ue, which their 


diſorderly courſe of lite requites, _ which notwithſtanding, being, wee 


* Stowe, P: 720. os p. 566. en © + Nimton's Fragments Regalid, n : 
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by the principle of konour, is commonly more precarious among chem, than eg pn. 


among a civilized people. Tyrone, actuated by this ſpirit, ſecretly fomented. 
the diſcontents of the Maguires, Odonnels, O' Rourks, Marmahons, and other 
rebels; yet truſting to the influence of his deceicful oaths and profeſſions, he put 
himſelf into the hands of Sir William Ruſſel, who, in the year 1594, was ſent 
over lord deputy into Ireland. Contrary to the advice and prowftazion. of Sit 


Henry Bagnal, marſhal of the army, he was diſmiſſed; and returning to his own. -  - 


country, he embraced the reſolution of railing, an open rebellion, and of zelying; 
no longer on the lenity or inexperience of the Engliſh goverament... He entered. 
into a correſpondence with Spain: He procured thence a ſopply of arms and am- 
munition: And having united all the Iriſh chieftains in a en e 4 
ſelf, lie began to be regarded as a formidable enemy. wy 

Taz native Iriſh were ſo miſerably poor, that their country afforded fow other 
commodities but cattle and oatmeal, which were eaſily deſtroyed or driven away 
on the approach of the enemy; and as Elizabeth was averſe to the expence requi- 
ſite for ſupporting her armies, the Engliſh found much difficulty in puſhing their 
advantages, and in purſuing the rebels into the bogs, woods, and other faſtneſſes, 
to which they retreated. Theſe motives made Sir John Norris, who commanded 
the Engliſh army, the more ready to hearken to any propoſals of truce or accom- 
modation made him by Tyrone; and after the war was ſpun out by theſe artifices * 
for ſome years, that gallant Engliſhman, finding that he had been deceived by 


105 treacherous promiſes, and that he had performed nothing worthy of his antient 8 
reputation, was ſeized with a languiſhing. diſtemper, and died of vexation and 


diſcontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, who ſucceeded him in the command, was ſtill | 
more unfortunate.” As he advanced to relieve the fort of Black · water; beſieged 
by the rebels, he was ſurrounded in diſadvantageous ground; his ſoldiers, dif. _ 
couraged by part of their 'powder's accidentally taking fire, were put to flight; 
and tho? the purſuit was ſtopt by Montacute, who commanded the Engliſh horſe, 
fifteen hundred men, together with the general himſelf, were left dead upon the 

t. This victory, ſo. unuſual to the Iriſh, mightily raiſed their ſpirits, ſup- 
plied them with afms and ammunition, and exalted the reputation of Tyrone, 
who aſſumed the cherskter of ehe deliverer of his 9 and 9 of lib 
bberty er: #5 in 

Tux Engliſh 1 were now fenkible that the rebellion of Ireland was come i 


to a dangerous head, and that the former remporizing arts, of granting truces ang 


pacifications to the rebels, and of allowitig them to purchaſe pardons by reſign- 
| ing e of the plunder, acquired during their W ſerved 1 to encou- 


* N p · 415; _ 
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edi VII. rage the ſpirit" of mutiny and diforder among them. It was therefore reſolved 


to puſh the war by more vigorous meaſures; and the Queen caſt her eye on 


Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man, who, tho' hitherto leſs accuſtomed 
to arms than to books and literature, was endowed, ſne thought, with talents 
equal to that undertaking. ' But the young earl of Eſſex, ambitious of glory, and 
deſirous of obtaining this government for himſelf, oppoſed the choice of Mount- 


Joy; and repreſented the neceſſity of appointing, for that important employment, 
ſome perſon more experienced in war than this nobleman, more practiſed in buſi- 
nefs, and of higher quality and reputation] By this deſcription, he was under- 


ſtood to mean himſelf ; and no ſooner was his deſire known, to be poſſeſſed of 


that government, than his enemies, even more zealouſly than his friends, con- 
ſpired to render his wiſhes effectual. Many of his friends thought, that he ne- 


ver ought to conſent, except for a very ſhort time, to accept of employments 


which muſt remove him from court, and prevent him from cultivating that per- 
ſonal inclination, which the Queen fo viſibly bore him}. Wis enemies hoped, 


that if, by his abſence, ſhe had once leiſure to forget the charms of his perſon 


and converſation, his impatient and lofty demeanor would ſoon diſguſt a princeſs, 
who uſually exacted ſuch profound ſubmiſſion and implicit obedience from all her 
ſervants. But Eſſex was incapable of entering into ſuch cautious views; and even 


Elizabeth, who was extremely deſirous of ſubduing the. Iriſh. rebels, and who 


"= vas much prepoſſeſſed in favour of Eſſex's genius, readily agreed to appoint 
3 Eflexſentore him governor. of Ireland, under the title of lord lieutenant. The more to en- 

poet courage him in his undertaking, ſhe granted him by his patent more extenſive 
authority then had ever before been conferred on any lieutenant ; the. power of 


carrying on or finiſhing the war as he pleaſed, of pardoning the rebels, and of 


| filling all the moſt conſiderable employments of the kingdom“. And to enſure 
him of ſucceſs, ſhe levied a numerous army of ſixteen thouſand foot and thir = 
teen hundred horſe, which ſhe afterwards augmented to twenty thouſand foot 


and two thouſand horſe : A force, which, it was apprehended, would be, able, 


in one campaign, to overwhelm the rebels, and make an entire conqueſt of Ire- 
land. Nor did Eſſex's enemies, the earl of Nottingham, lord admiral, Sir Ro- 
85 5 bert Cecil, ſecretary, Sir Walter Raleigh, and lord Cobham, throw any obſtacles 
in the way of theſe preparations; but hoped, that the higher the Queen's ex- 
pectations were raiſed of ſucceſs, the more difficult it would be for the event to 
cCorreſpond to them. In a like view, they rather ſeconded, than oppoſed, thoſe 
Exalted encomiums, which Eſſex's numerous and ſanguine friends diſperſed, 0 


"his 


- 
* 


* 


| - ",- bi high genius, of bs elegant ibm, his nn his unbounded Chap Vt. 8 
generoſity, and his noble birth; nor were they diſpleaſed to obſerve” that paſ- "IP" © 
ſionate fondneſs, which the people every where expreſſed for this nobleman. - 

Theſe artſul polititians had ſtudied bis character; and finding; chat His open and 
ubdauiited ſpirit, if taught temper and reſerve from oppoſition,” muſt become 1. 
vincible, they reſolved rather to give full breath to thoſe fails, which were 
ready too much expanded, and to puſh him upon dangers, of which he rl 5 
to make ſuch ſmall account T. And the better to make advantage of his indif- ; 
gretions, ſpies were ſet upon all his actions and even expreſſtons; and his vehe- 
ment ſpirit, which, while he was in the midſt of the court and environed by his 
rivals, was unacquainted with diſguiſe, could not fail, after he thoughr Hiraſelf . 
ſurrounded by none but friends, to sive a I for mali e, 2 8 
conſtructions. 11. S809 een e 523 3 
EssEx de London in the as af March, attend; by thb Scheid of — _ 
the populace, and what did him more honour, accompanied by a numerous train =, 
of nobility and gentry, who, from affection to his perſon, had attached them- I 
ſelves to, all his fortunes, and propoſed” to acquire fame and military experience 
under ſo renouned a commander. The firſt act of authority, which he exerciſed, 
after his arrival in Ireland, was an indiſcretiony but of the” generous kind ; and 
in both thoſe. reſpects, ſuitable to lis character. He appointed” his intimate 
friend, the earl of Southampton, general of che horſe; a nobleman, who bad 
diſpleaſed the Queen by ſecretly marryimg without her conſent, and whom the _ 
had therefore enjoined Eſſen not to employ in any command under him. She 
no ſooner heard of this inſtanet of diſobedience thar The reprimanded him, and 
ordered him to- recal his cormiſſion 46] Southampron;” But Eſſer, hO had 
i magicied; that ſome reaſons, which he 6ppoſed*to/ her firſt injuntions, had con- 
vinced her, had the imprudence to remonſtrate againſt theſe ſecond orders ; and 
it was not till ſhe reirerated her commands, that he could n os 750 
place his friend. 


Beizu, on his landing at ae "0es with the Triſh: Fey Con- kin ine. 
certüng the proper methods of carrying on war againſt the febels; and here he 
was guilty of # eapitab error, which was the ruin of his enterprize. He had al- 
ways, while in England, blamed the conduct of former commanders, who art- - 
fully"protracted- che war, who flatraſſed their troops in fmall enterprises, and _ 
who, by agreeing to trabes aid temporary pacifications with'the'rebels, had given 
them leiſure to recruit cheir broken forces T. Ter aria to theſe * he 


8 Camden. Oboe. P- 371. i * Birch's Memoirs, vol. Fa p. "421, 451. 5 E. Ibid. 
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had ever infiſted upon leading his forces immediately into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, 
the capital enemy; and his inſtructions had been drawn agreeable to theſe his 
declared intentions and reſolutions. But the Iriſh counſellors perſuaded him, that 
the ſeaſon was too early for the enterprize, and that as the moraſſes, in which the 
Iriſh uſually ſheltered themſelves, would not, as yet, be paſſable to the Engliſh 
forces, it would be better to employ the preſent time in an expedition into Mun- 


ſter. Their ſecret reaſon for this advice was, that many of them poſſeſſed eſtates 


in that province, and were deſirous to have the enemy diſlodged from their neigh- 


bourhood -: But the ſame ſelfiſh. ſpirit, which had induced them to give this 


council, made them ſoon after difown i, nero NY Onan 


with which it was attended . 


Esszx obliged all the rebels of Munſter Aber to ſubmit or to ay into the 
neighbouring provinces : But as the Iriſh, from the greatneſs of the Queen's 
preparations, had concluded, that ſhe intended to reduce them to total ſubjection, 
or even utterly to exterminate them, they conſidered their preſent defence as a 
common cauſe; and the Engliſh forces were no ſooner withdrawn, than the in - 
habitants of Munſter relapſed into rebellion, and renewed their confederacy with 


their other country men. The army, meanwhile, -by the fatigue of long and te- 


dious marches, and by the influence of the climate, was become extreme ſickly ; 


and ä on their return to Dublin, about the, middle of July, were ſurprizingly di- 


miniſhed in number. Their courage was even much abated : For tho". they had 
prevailed in ſome leſſer enterprizes, as againſt the lord Cahir and others; yet had 


they ſometimes met with more ſtout reſiſtance than they expected from the Iriſh, 
hom they were wont to deſpiſe and as they were raw troops and unexperienced, 
a conſiderable body of them had been put to flight at the Glins,. by an inferior 


number of the enemy. Eſſex was ſb enraged at this behaviour, that he caſhiered 
all the officers, and decimated the private men ꝓ. But this inſtance of ſeverity, 


tho? neceſſary, had intimidated the foldiers, and had epcreaſed W to the- | 
ouy ſervice 


Tax Queen was extremely diſguſted, "when. the heard, that fo 0 70 


part of the ſeaſon was conſumed in theſe frivolous enterprizes; and was ſtill 
more ſurprized, that Eſſex perſevered in the ſame practice, which he had ſo much 

condemned in others, and which he knew to be ſo much contrary to her purpoſe. 
undd intention. That nobleman, in order to give his. troops leiſure to recruit 


from their ſickneſs and fatigue, marched with a ſmall body of fifteen. hundred, 


men into the county of Ophelie againſt the O'Connors and O'Mores, whom he — 
„ 5 Birch's Memoirs vol. i, p. 44% ÞF} Wiawood, vol. i. p. 100. 1 Cox, p. . 
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4 een e Ken bb nm es Dae he dana e i 
45 tremely diminiſhed, phat he wrote to the Engliſh council an account of his condi- 59 _ 
* tion, and informed- them, that if he received not immediately. a reinforcement | - 
f of exo thouland men it would be impoſſible for him this ſeaſon to attempt any 
| thing againſt Tyrone. That, their might be no pretence for farther inactiviey, 
the Queen immediately ſent over the number -demanded * ; and Eſſex began at 
laſt co aſſemble his forces for the expedition into Ulſter. The army was ſo eu. 
tremely averſe to. this enterprize, and terrified with the reputation of Tyrone, 
that many of them counterfeited ſickneſs, many of them deſerted it and Eſſex 
found, that after leaving the neceſſary garriſons, he could ſcarce lead four thou- 
ſand men againſt the rebels. He marched, however, with this ſmall army ; but 
was ſoon ſenſible, that, in ſo advanced a ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for him 
to effectuate any thing againſt an enemy, who, tho ſuperior in number, were 
determined to avoid eyery deciſive action. He hearkened, therefore, to a meſ- _ 
ſage ſent him by Tyrone, who deſired a conference; and a place, near the t wuwoW0W 


camps, was accordingly appointed. The generals met without any of their a. _ 
tendants, and a river ran between, them, into which Tyrone entered to the depth „„ 
of his ſaddle : But Eſſex ſtood on the oppoſite bank. After half an hour's con- 1 
ference, where Tyrone bebayed with great ſubmiſſion and reſpect to the lord lieu- A 


_ tenant, a ceſſation of arms was concluded to the firſt of May, renewable from "0 
* fix weeks to fix weeks ; but which might be broke off by. either party upon s _<" 
fortnight's warning . Eſſex alſo received from Tyrone propoſals for a peace, _ © _ 
in which that rebel had inſerted many unreaſonable and exorbitant conditions: . 5 
| And there appeared ae ede dune realon to duet, that be bad here can. _— 
menced a very unjuſtifiable correſpondence with the enemy J. 455 
So unexpected an iſſue of an enterprize, the greateſt and moſt expenſive which .- 
Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked: her extremely againſt Eſſex; and this 
diſguſt was much augmented by other circumſtances of that nobleman's odut. 3 
He wrote many letters to the Queen and council, full of peeviſh and / impatient _ 1 
expreſſions; complaining of his enemies, lamenting that their calummies lr 
be believed againſt him, and diſcovering ſymptoms of a mind, equally haughry - +7, 
and diſcontented. She took care to inform him of Wan S! n ee. 
manded him to remain in Ireland till farther orders. 10 


| Effex beard at once of Elizabeth's anger, and of the dee id Ws. 
Sir Robert ae eee eee eee an office which he 


* Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. 5. 430. Cox, p. 421. f Sydney's Letters, vol. l. p. 112, 113, 
+ Ibid. P. 125. | Won. vol. i. p. 0 Tria. Bacon, vol, Iv, Þ. 514s 538. br ; — 
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5 S5 VII. himſelf aſpired to: And dreading, that, if he remained any longer abſent, the 


3 Is diſgraced. 


Queen would be totally alienated: from him, he haſtily embraced a reſolution, 


Which, he knew, had once ſueceeded with the ear of Leiceſter, the former fa- 


vourite of Elizabeth. Leiceſter being informed, while in the Low Countries, 
that his miſtreſs was extremely diſpleaſed wich his conduct, diſobeyed her orders 
by coming over into England; and having pacified her by his preſence, by his 


apologies, and by his flattery and inſinuation, diſappointed all the expectations 


of his enemies . Eſſex, therefore, weighing more the ſimiliarity of circum- 
ſtances than the difference of characters between himſelf and Leiceſter, immedi- 
ately; ſer out for England; and making ſpeedy journeys, he arrived at court be- 
fore any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions T. Tho? beſmeared with 
dirt and ſweat, he haſtened up ſtairs to the preſence chamber, thence to the privy | 
chamber; nor ſtopped till he was in the Queen's bed chamber, who was newly 
riſen, and was ſitting with her hair about her face. He threw himſelf on bis 
knees, kiſſed her hand, and had ſome private conference with her; where he was 
ſo. graciouſly received, that on his depatture he was heard to expreſs great ſatiſ- 
faction, and to thank God, that, tho” he had —* much tyable and many | 
ſtorms abroad, he found a ſweet calm at home }. r 

Bor this placability of Elizabeth Was merely the ee e Curprite,. and 
of the momentary ſatisfaction, which ſhe felt on the ſudden and unexpected wy $ 
pearance of her favourite : After ſhe had Jeifurg. for. recolleQion, All his faults 
recurred to her memory; and ſhe thought i it "nectflary,” by ſome Frere diſcipline, | 
to ſubdue this haughty and imperious ſpirit, who, preſuming on her partiality 


| and indulgence, had pretended to domincer i her councils, 'to engrols , all her 


favour, and to act, in the moſt important affairs, without regard to her orders 


and inftruftions. When Efſex waited on her in the afternoon, he found her ex 


tremely altered in her carriage towards him: She ordered him to be confined to 
his chamber; to be twice examined by the council; and tho'. his anſwers were 
calm and ſubmiſſive, ſne committed him to tlie cuftody of the lord keeper,, Eger- 


ton, and held him ſequeſtered from all company, even from that of his counteſs, 
nor was ſo much à8 the intercourſe of letters permitted between them. Eſſex 


dropped many expreſſions of humiliation and ' forrow; none of reſentment. He 
profeſſed an entire ſubmiſſion to the Queen's will: Declared his intention of retir- 
ing into the country, and of leading thenceforth a private life, remote from courts 


and buſineſs: But cho! he n „ 5 AGAIN of hisaſpiring ambition, 


» Birch's Memoirs, vol. il. p. 43. 4 Winwood, vol, i. p. . "YN Sydney's 
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| the vexation of this diſappointment, and of the triumph gained by his — 
preyed upon his haughty * and he fell into 2a r ee which ſeemed to 


put his life in hazard. os: a; 4 


Tux Queen had always be av eee 


ſelf, that the purpoſe of her ſeverity was to correct, not to ruin him *.; and when 


ſhe heard of his condition, ſne was not a little alarmed with the danger. She or- 
dered eight phyſicians of the beſt reputation and experience to conſult of his caſe; 


and being informed, that the iſſue was much to be apprehended, ſhe ſent Dr, 
James to him with ſome broth, and deſired that phyſician to deliver him meſ- 


ſage, which ſhe-probably deemed of {till greater virtue; that, if ſhe thought ſuck | 


a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would herſelf pay him a viſit. The by- 


ſtanders, who carefully obſeryed her countenance, nen _ in WONG ; 


theſe words, her eyes were ſuffuſed with tears T. 


Warn thefe ſymptoms of the Queen's returning affection n Eſſex were 
known, they gave a ſenſible alarm to the faction which had declared their oppo- | 
ſition to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the moſt violent as well as the 
moſt ambitious of his enemies, was ſo affected with the appearance of that ſud- 
den revolution; Mat he was fgzed with ſickneſs in his turn, and the Queen was 
obliged to apply che Mice ſalve to his wound, and to ſend I a wor 1h bas 8 


lage, expreſſing her deſire of nee Oo ren n 


Tas medicine which the Queen adtniaiſtered to theſe airing ze ads * 
ceſsful. with. both; and Eſſen, being now allowed the company of his countebs, - 
and having entertained more promiſing hopes of his future fortunes, was ſo much 
| reſtored in his health, as to be thought paſt all danger. A belief was infuſed into 
Elizabeth, that his diſtemper had been entirely counterfeit, in order to moye her 
compaſſion ||; and ſhe relapſed into her former rigour againſt him. He wrote her 
a letter, and ſent her a rich preſent on New-Year's day 3 as was uſual among the 
courtiers of that time: She read the letter, but rejected the preſent 4. After 


ſome interval, however, of ſeverity; ſhe allowed him to retire to his on houſe: 


And tho' he remained ſtill under cuſtody, and was ſequeſtered ſrom all company, 
be ns ſo grateful for this mark of lenity, that he ſent her a letter of thanks on the 
| occaſion. © This farther degree ofigoodneſs,” ſaid he, 4 doth. ſound in mine 
« ears, as if your majeſty. ſpake theſe words, Die not Eſex; for tb I puniſh 
6 ** thine offence, e Joy" iby good, yet will 1 one - MT: again by 


iche Memoirs, p. 444, 445: Sydney Papers, vol. B. p. 196. T Sydney Uliters, 


vol. ii. p. 151, t Ibid. p. 139. 4 Ibid. p- 153. 1 md 2 156. 
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a 6:3 thte My proſtrate ſoul makes this anſwer. bope for that bleſſed day. 
in expectation of it, all my afflictions of body or mind are humbly, . 


<« and chearfully borne by me.“ The counteſs of Eſſex, daughter of Sir Fran- 
cis Walſingham, poſſeſſed, as well as her huſband, a very refined taſte in litera- 


ture; and the chief conſolation which Eſſex enjoyed, during this period of anxi- 

ety and expectation, conſiſted in her company, and in reading with her thoſe in- 
ſtructive and entertaining authors which, even Suing the time of his en 
Proſperity, he had never entirely neglected. 


Tun were ſeveral incidents which kept alive che Queen's. a anger agairiſt Eſſex. 
Every account which ſhe received from Ireland, convinced her more and more of 
his miſconduct in that government, and of the inſignificant purpoſes to which he 
had employed ſo much force and treaſure. Tyrone, ſo far from: being quelled, 
had thought proper, in leſs than three months, to break the truce, and Joining: 
with O'Donel, and other rebels, had -over-run almoſt the whole kingdaany He 


boaſted, that he was certain of receiving a ſupply of men, money, and arms from 


Spain: He pretended to be champion of the catholic religion: And he loudly 
exulted in the preſent of a phoenix plume, which the pope, Clement the eighth, 
in order to encourage him in the proſecution of ſo good a cauſe, had conſecrated, 
auc had conferred upon m f. The Queen, that ſhe might check his progreſs, 
returned to her former intention, of appointing Mountjoy lord-deputy ; z and 
thoꝰ that nobleman, who was an intimate friend of Eſſex, and deſired his return 
to the government of Ireland, did at firſt very earneſtly excuſe himſelf, on ac> 
count of his bad ſtate of health, ſhe obliged him to accept of that employment. 
Mountjoy found the iſland almoſt in a deſperate ſituation ; but being a man of 
capacity and vigour, he was ſo little diſcouraged, that he immediately advanced 
againſt Tyrone in Ulſter. He penetrated into the heart of that country, the chief 
ſeat of the rebels: He fortified Derry and Mount Norris, in order 'to bridle the 
- Iriſh; He chaced them from the field, and obliged them to take ſhelter in the 


- - woods and moraſſes: He employed, with equal ſucceſs, Sir George Carew in 


_ Munſter : And by theſe n W 1 r at. raph: au- 
thority in that country. 5 
As the compariſon of Noumijoy- 8 P with that of Elter, contri- 


doted to alienate Elizabeth from her favourite, ſhe received additional diſguſt 


from the partiality of the people, who, prepoſſeſſed with an extravagant idea of 
E er's merit, complained of the injuſtice which was done him, by his removal 
3 e and by his confinement. Libels were ſecretly diſperſed 2 eil 
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| and Raleigh, and all his enemies, And his popularity, which was 3 great, h 


ſeemed rather to be increaſed than diminiſhed by his misfortunes. Elizabeth, in 


order to juſtify to the public her conduct with regard to him, had often enpreſſed 


her intentions of having him tried in the ſtar- chamber, for his offences: But her 
tenderneſs for him prevailed at laſt over her ſeverity ; and ſhe was contented to 


have him only examined by the privy-council. The attorney-general, Coke, | 


opened the, cauſe againſt him, and treated him with the cruelty and inſolence 
which that great lawyer uſually exerciſed againſt the unfortunate. He diſplayed, 
in tlie ſtrongeſt coloyw-all the faults committed by Eſſex in his adminiſtration 


of Ireland: His making Southampton general of the horſe, contrary to the 
Queen's injunctions; his deſerting the enterprize againſt Tyrone, and marching 
to Leinſter and Munter; his conferting knighthood on too many perſons 3 his 
ſecret" conference with Tyrone; and his ſudden return from Ireland, in contempt 
of her Majeſty's commands. He alſo exaggerated the indignity of the conditions 
which Tyrone had been allowed to propoſe; odious and abominable conditions, 
faid he; a public toleration of an idolatrous religion, pardon for himſelf and 
every traitor in Ireland, and full reſtitution of lands and poſſeſſions: to all of 
them +. The folicitor-general, Fleming, inſiſted upon the wretched ſituation - 
in which the earl had left that kingdom; and Francis Bacon, ſon to Sir Nicholas 


Bacon, who had been lord-keeper in the beginning of the preſent reign, cloſed 


the charge with Giplaying the undutiful tat contained. in Ss "_— 5 


wrote by the earl. 


Ess kx, when his turn came n nete mae e | 


| fubmiltion and humility, all pretenſions to an apology Þ ; and declared his _ 
hution never, on this or any other occaſion, to have any conteſt with his ſo 


He faid, that having ſevered himſelf from the world, and abjured all DONS . 


of ambition, he had no ſcruple to confeſs. every failing or error into which his 


youth, folly, or manifold infirmities might have betrayed; him; that his inward 


ſorrow for his offences againſt her majeſty was ſo profound, char it exceeded alt 
his outward croſſes and afflitions ; nor did he retain any ſcruple of ſubmitting to 


a public confeſſion of whatever ſhe had been pleaſed to impute to him; that in his 


acknowledgments he retained only one reſerve, which he never would relinquiſh: . 
but with his life, the aſſertion of a loyal and unpolluted heart, of an unſeigned af 

fection, of an earneſt deſire ever to perform to her majeſty. the- beſt, ſervice Which 
his poor abilities would permit; and that if this ſentiment was recognized 
by the council, he willingly acquieſced in any condemnation or ſentence which 


+ Breks Memoin, vol. i p. 445 1. ee Leven, vol. u f. 
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„ are now in another place, and in a courſe of favour, my 


: they could pronounce againſt bim. This ſubmiſſion was uttered with fo much | 


eloquence, and in ſo pathetic a manner, that it drew tears from any of the 
ſpectators J. All the privy- counſellors, in giving their judgment, made no ſcru- 
ple of doing the earl Juſtice, with regard to the loyalty of his intentions. Even 
Cecil, whom he believed his capital enemy, treated him with regard and huma- 
nity. And the ſentence given by the lord- Keeper, (to which the council aſſented) 
was in theſe words. If this cauſe,” ſaid he, had been heard in the Star- 

t chamber, my ſentence muſt have been for as great a fine as ever was fet upon 


„ any man's head in that court, together with perpetual confinement in that 


<« priſon which belongeth to a man of his quality, the Tower. But fince we 


ve is, that the 
<« earl of Eſſex is not to execute the office of a counſellor, nor that ot ear mar- 


8 2 ſhal of England, nor of maſter of the ordinanee; and to return to his on 


© houſe, there to continue a priſoner, til! it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to releaſe 


66 « this and all the reſt of his ſentence 2. The earl of Cumberland made a flight 


- oppoſition. to this ſentence ; and ſaid, that if he thought it would ſtand, he would 


have required a-little longer time to deliberate ; that he thought it ſomewhar. ſe- 
vete ; and that any commander in chief might eafily incur a like penalty. But, 


however, added he, in confidence of her majeſty's mercy, J agree with the reſt. 


The earl of Worceſter" delivered "his opinion in a couple of Latin verſes, imply- 


ing, that, where the Gods are offended, even misfortunes ought to be imputed 


as crimes, and that accident is no excuſe for tranſgreſſions againſt the Divinity. 
Bacon, ſo much diſtinguiſhed afterwards by his high offices, and (till more by 


bis profound genius for the ſciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, being 


nephew to lord Burleigh, and coufin- german to the ſecretary : But notwithſtand- 


ing his extraordinary talents, he had met with fo little protection from his power- 5 


ful relations, that he had not yet obtained any preferment in the law, which was 


dis profeſſion. But Eſſer, who eould diſtinguiſn merit, and who paſſionately 
loved it, had emered into an intimate  triendfhip with Bacon; had zealouſly at « 


. tempted, tho? without ſucceſs, to procure him the office of Queen's ſolicitor :_ 


and in order to comfort his friend under the diſappointment, had conferred” on 
1 him a preſent of land to the value of eighteen hundred pounds +. The public 


* 


could ill excuſe Bacon's appearance before the council, againft ſo. munificent a 
_ benefactor" tho? he afted in obedience to the Queen's orders : But ſhe was ſo 


ee that ſhe impoſed on him a new taſk, of drawing 
| Sydney's Letters, vol. i ii. P- 200, 201. | 70M 8 Memoirs, vol. ü. p. 454 Cam- | 
den, p. 626, 67. Þþ+ Cabbala, P. 78. | 
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Sntianivs of 'thib<Hj's s, in order to ſatisfy the nation of the 3 al 
and lenity of her conduct. Bacon, ho wanted firmneſs of eder 


. 
OI 


thaii-humaniry; give: to che whole tranſaction the moſt favourable turn for . 1 


add, 0 paftzeutar! pointed Gut, in elabbrate expreſiivn# che Tatiful ſubeiiion 
which that nobletan diſcovered in the defence which he made for his conduct. 


When be rend the: paper to her, ſhe ſmiled” at that paſſage," and obſerved to 


Bacon, that old love, ſhe ſaw, could not elily be forgotten. He Nn thr. 


be hoped ſhe meagt;that of herſelf . fe Aer nt 0911 


All the world; indeed, expected, thar Elfer would ſoon” be Wein 1 55 
former credit : Perhaps, as ig uſual! in reconcilements founded on inclination, 


would acquift.ap additional aſcendant with the Queen, and after all his diſgraces, © 


would igaitifaþpear more à favourite than ever. They were confirmed in this 
hope, whem they ſent, that tho) he was ſtill prohibited to appear bt cobrt e, he 
was continued i his office f mhaſter of horſe, and was reſtored to Hs liberty, add! 
chat all his friends bag agceß o hin?" Eser himſdf Tenitd Uctermined to per: 


ſevere in thatcondud'which had hitherto been ſo ſucceſsful; and which che Queen. 


by all this diſcipſme; had endeavoured to render Habitual to him: He wrote do 


her,” that ee majeſty's hands, and the rod with which ſhe had correfted* | 


him; but that he cou never recover his uſual chearfulneſs; till NN 17 0 
| . him to tliat preſence ich had ever been the chief ſourte of hit 
and enjoyrment: And that he had tiow reſolved to make amends for Ws 255 
rors, to retire into a country ſolitude; and to ſay with Nebuchadnezzar, 2555 
* my dwelling be with the beaſts of the feld; let me eat graſs as an ox, and be 
vet with the dew of heaven 5 till it malt pleaſe the Wee to reſtore the to y 
<«- underſtanding. The Queen was nuch pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, and re- 
plied, that ſhe heartily wiſhed his actions might cbrreſpond to his expreſſions ; 
that he had tried her patience a long time, and it was but 5oft' ſhe ſhould now 
make ſome experiment of his ſubmiſſion; that her father would never have par- 
doned ſo much obſtinacy; but that, if the furnace uf *afflition produced füch 


gvos elfests, ſhe'ſhould-cver after have the better opinion of her chemiltty t. 


A Tix kat of Ecker polietied 4 monopoly of ſweet wines; add as his patent was 

near expiring, he pitiently expected that the Queen would renew it, and conſi= 
dered this event as the critical circumſtance of his life, which would determine 
whether he could edel ops to de reinſtäted iti credit aud zuthoftey e. But Ell. 

—__ tho? gracious im her demeanor, was of a temper ſomewhat haughty and 
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berech and being continually ſurrounded: with Eſſex s enemies, means, were found. 
to perſuade her, that his lofty ſpirit, was not yet ſufficiently humbled, and that. 
he mult undergo this farther trial, before he could again be ately received: into 
| favour. . She therefore refuſed his demand; and even added, in 2 en 
ſtile, that an ungavernable beaſt muſt-be ſtioted in his provender . bo” 
Tuis rigour, puſhed one ſtep too far, proved the final ruin of this e 
nobleman, and was the ſource of infipite-forrow and vexation toi the Queen her- 
ſelf. 8 who had with 80 difficulty." To. long ſubdued- his 5 ſpirit, 


> 4+ 


| 4a burſt fl once all. Wc of Gb and of — Sd was 


* 


determined to ſeek relief, by proceeding to the utmoſt extremities againſt his 
enemies. Even during his greateſt favour he had ever been accuſtomed to carry 
matters with a high hand againſt his ſovereign ; and gs this practice: gratified his 
qwn temper, and was ſometimes ſucceſsful, he had imprudently imagined,.that it 
was the only proper method of managing her .: 7 being nom requced to de- 


i ſpair, he gave entire reins to his violent diſpoſition, and,,threw, off gll appear- 
| ance of duty and reſpect. Intoxicated with the general favour which he al- 


ready polieſied, he practiſed anew every art of popularity; and gndeavoured to 
. increaſe the general good will by a hoſpitable manner of life,, little. ſuited to his 
fication and his circumſtances, His former employments had, given him great 

connections with gentlemen of the military profeſſion ; and he naw. entertained, 
by additional careſſes and, civilities, a friendſbip with all. deſperate, adventurers, 


whaſe attachment, he haped, might, in bis preſent views, prove ſerviceable. to 


bim. Ele ſecretly courced, the confidenca af the catholic; but hir chief rouſk 


lay in the puritans, whom hg,apeuly carefſed, and whoſe manners he ſeemed to 


haue entirely adopted. He engaged the moſt celebrated preachers of that ſect to. 
eeſort to Eflex-houſe; he had daily prayers and ſermons. in his family; and he 


| Camden, p. 636. © 


invited all the zealors | an London to attend thoſe pious exerciſes, Su ch was. the 
Gipoſicion now beginning. ro prevail among the Eaglich, Shas, ioftead. af feaſt: | 


ing, aud public ſpectacles, the methode antiently praBiſcd n 


ain the populsce, nothing fo effectually ingratiated as ambiyons leader with 


public, as theſe fanatical entertainments. And as the puritanical preachers fr 


quently iaculcared in their ſermons the dockeine of tance to the civil eser. 


hey prepared e of their ee thoſe WR. Eflex was. ſe 
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: * behind her in a dark priſon, all alone. While ſhe was yet near at hand, that [ might hear of her 


“ fortune, what is hecome of thy affurance ! All wounds have ſcars but that of fantafie : All affec- 


3 ſweetneſs ? 1 may, then conclude, Sper & fortuna valete. She is gone in whom I truſted; and of 


_ Effe# had formetly neglected, carried her theſe ſtories, and iricenſed her to a high 
degree againſt him! Elizabeth” was ever remarkably jealous on this head; and 


» | 


way 


a Vin Pu no * f „ 


Kein vecger of this vobleman procheded Fu the chen i ar c vt 
his temper, by which he Was ill qualified to ſucceed in ſuch difficult and danger- 
ous projects. He indulged Himfelf fn great liberties of ſpeech, and was even 
heard to fay bf the Otter, that the was now grown an ol Woran; and' was be- 

code ab cr led if Ref kind 40 in Fer dody f. Some court litfies, whoſe favours 


tho” ſhe Was now approaching to her ſeventieth year, ks allowed her courtiers , 


| and even foreign ambaſſadors I, to compliment her upon her 5 nor Had all 
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7. 3 Memoirs, vol. ii; 442, 3. {a 1 n p. 171. 
Moſt of Queen A lebe courtiers el love and deſire towards her, and addreſſed themſelves 3 

Sn the x rp paſſion and gallantry. sir Walter Raleigh, having fallen into diſgrace, ros. 

the following letter to his friend Sir Nobert Cecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it ſhewn to the | 

Queen, * My heart was never broke till this day, that I hear the Qgeen goes away ſofarof, whom 

I havefollowed ſo many years, with ſo great love and deſire, in ſo many journeys, and am no leſt 


117 


« once in two or three Gays, 1 my ſorrows were the leſs ; but even now my heart is caſt into the depth „ 
er of ill ntifery; I, at was wont tö behold her riding like exander, hinting like Diane, walking liks = 
% Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like's nymph, ſometimes fitting 

< in the. ſhade like a goddeſe, ſometimes ſinging like an angel, ſometimes playing like Orphens; beliold 

7 the ſorrow of this world! once amiſs hath bereaved me of all. O glory that only ſkinerh in miſ- 


tibi their relenting but that of wontdnkind:” Who is the judge of friendſhip but adverfity, of when 
r li grace Witteſſed but in offences & There wete u Geigdty but by vo of: compulſion: For w- 
« yenges ave-brutiſh and mortab. All thoſe times paſt, the loves, the fighs, the forrowsj/ the defir es, 

cannot they weigh dow on frail mibſortune-? Cannct one drop of gall be bid in ſo great heaps. r | 


«@ me hath not one chought of it mercy, nor any reſpect of that Which was. Do with me now therefore 12 
be pal I 2m more Weary of Ufe than they ar6Yefirous I ſhould perith ; which, if it hall been | 
<<. for bern us it in by herz 1 had been tuo MaßpnU Bon. e, N 697:; It is to be remarked; Us 
that this Nymph; Venus; Goddeſs; Angel; was new about fixty, Vet fire.onfix years after, the allowed 
the ſame language to be uſed to her. Sir Hepry Unton, her ambaſſador in France, relates to her a 
converſation which he had with Henry the fourth. The monarch, after having introduced Unton to 
his miſtreſs, the fair Gibrielle, aſked him how he liked ber. “ I Ge ingly in ber praiſe,” 
. the migitker, „ and told him, har if, without offence, 1 might ſpeak it, 1 Bad the piftiire of a far 

more excellent miſtreſs, and yep cid her pitture cows far hurt of ker p «of bench. As s 
« fove me, ſaid he, ew it me, if you have it about you. I made ſome iſficulties ; yet upen his im- ; 6 

1+ pedal} CRENER u Ii view very focredy, Soliyic Ell i. ay Kat" He beheld it with-paſion, — 
„ and admiration, ſaying, that I had reaſon, Je me rena, proteſting, that he had never ſeen the like; 
Oe NAN CINN ADNGL ſtil in my hand, MET with 
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. Thznz waz another. expedient employed by Eſſex, which, if,poſtible,/ was, mote 
provoking, tothe Queent than. thoſe ſarcaſms oi on her age and deformity v and that was; 
his ſecret applications to the King of. Scots, het hir and ſucceſſor, -\Thappribce had 


this year very narrow! ly eſcaped a dangerous, tho! il formed, conſpitscyi of the 
earl of Gowry and even his deliçary was attended with this dilagreeable cir- 


cumſtance, that the obſtinate eccleſiaſſics perſiſted, in ſpite of the. moſt jincon- 


teſtible evidence, to maintain to his face, that there had been no ſuch. cc — 4 


mes, parraſſed wich his turbulent and. factious ſubjects, caſt a yiſhful eye to the 


bcceſlion o England; and in proportion? as the Weeg advanced j in yeats, his de- 


fire increaſed of mounting that throne, on which, beſides acquiring a great addi- 
tion of power and ſplendor, he boped to govern a people, ſo much more tractable 
and ſubmiſſive. He negociated with all the courts of Europe, in order to en. 
ſure himſelf friends and partizans : He even neg not the court of Rome 


and that of Spain; and the' he engaged himſelf in o poſitive protuilſe, he flats 


tered the catholics with bopes, that, in calc of his ſucceſſion, they, might t expect. 


 fome 1 more. liberty chan what was at . indulged them. Elizabeth was the 
only ſovereign in Europe to whom he never dared to mention his right of ſucceſ- 


ſion: He knew, that tho her great age might now invite her to think of fixing an 


heir to the crown, ſhe- never could bear the 2 of her own death without 1 r- 


ror, and Was determined. ſtill 10 W Fier We | other competit , 3 


+ 3 


tre dependance upon ber. Mie en 1 e testi P * 

Ess Ex was deſcended by ſeenikarfrom the royal family; and ſome of his ang 
pe had been ſo imprudent as to mention his name among thoſe of © 2 
pretenders to the cron; but the carl took care, "by means « of Henry Lee, whom 
be ſecretly ſent into. Scotland, to aſſure Jama, rhat, , ſo far from emencaigiog: 
ſuch ambitious views, he was determined to uſe every expedient for extorting an 
immediate declaration in favour of that momarch's night of ſucceſſion. James 


willingly heatkened to this propoſal; but did not approve of the violent # me- 


doc Which Egk intended co employ. Mice had (communicated his ſcheme o 
Mountjoy, lord deputy of  Irelanghy*watF as no man ever commanded more the 
cordial affection and artachmenr of TY friends, he had even engaged 4 perſon of 


that virtue and prodence Wentittdie oh Wer W over part of Gates? 


bone kind of e i from we, porting, that L might take my, ewe ; For he. 
would not forego it for it er : And that to poſſeſs the favour of the lively picture, Joon \ 


* forlake all the world, old bimſelf moſt bappy ; 5 with many other molt paſſionate 
Mardin, p. 718. . For farther particulars on this head, ſes the i ingenious author of the | 
1 1 e HH, . Eſex > | 


14 » vs - 
irt (Ne. 


. 


* 


from the projet = But the deputy; 1 that ſuch violence, tho it might 
bed prudent, and even juſtifiable, when ſupported by 4 ſovereign prince next 
heir to the crown, would be raſh and criminal, if attempted by ſubjects, entirely 
refuſed is concurrence. ' The' correſpondence, however,, between Eſſex and the 


_— * * 6 
* * * * 
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info England, and ef forcing the Queen to declare the King of Seote her mel. "I 


for ». And ſüch was Eſſex's irparigne ardour, -thar, rho! James declined this 
dangerdas exptdient, he ſtill endeavéured to perſuade Mountjoy not to. deſiſt 
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court of Scotland was ſtill conducted with great ſecrecy and cordialiry and 
thar nobleman, beſides: conciliating the favour of James, repreſented all his o-]. . 4 
adverſatles as enemies to that prince's ſucceſſion,” and as men entirely devoted ” BY >] 
the intereſts of Spain, and partizans of the chimerical title of the Infant. + 7 


Tun Infanta, and archduke Albert, had made ſome advancks to tlie l . 
peace; and Bowlogte, as 4 gevtral town, Was choſen for the: Plate of & conference 8 : 
Sir Henry Nevil, the Engfih reſident in France, Herbert, Edmondes, an „ 
3 were ſent chliher as ambaffadors from England; and negdciated with Zu: — Fl 

„Carrillo, Reichardot, and verbelken, miniſters of Spain and the archduke: 25% ff. 
But the conferences were foon broke off, on accoufit of à diſpute of ceremony, © „ | 
Armhong the European ſtates, Phigland bade ever been allowed the precedency above nr 
Caſtile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other Kingdoms of which" che Spaniſh o.. 
key" was compoſed \ and 'FlizabetH- infifted, chat this antient 1554 95 was erer 
| loft'on account of the junction of theſe ſtates, and'that Spain, 1 in 3 eythie __ 
tion, tho? it ſurpaſſed England in extent, as well as in power, could not compare EPIC as "220% 
with it in point of antiquity, the ĩ only durable and regular foundation of prece- 7 
deney among kingdoms, as well as noble familics.”5 That ſne might he w.) H 
ever, a diſpoſition to peace, ſhe was comtented to yield to an equality; but tha 
Spaniſn miniſters, as their country had always diſputed Precedency even with 
France, to which England yielded, would proceed no further in the confers 
—_— till their ſuperiority of ran -was acknowledged et. During the prepara. 
tions for this abortive negotiation, the earl of Nottingham, the admira};/'lond!. 
Buckhurſt, the treaſurer, and ſecrerary Cem had diſcovered their inclination W, 
peace ; and as the Engliſh nation, fluſhed with ſucceſs, and ſanguine in their 
hopes. of plunder and conqueſt, were in general averſe to thät meaſure, it Was 7 
eaſy for a perſon ſo popular as Eſſex; to iafuſe into the multitude an opinion.. 
that «theſe tniniſters had! ſacrificed- the intereſt of heir country: to Spain, and 
would even make no ſcriiple of receiving a ſovereign from bot nation. 2 


„ Birch's Memoir, vol. H. P. 47. 1. dere Mei. ip: wars 
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His inſur- 
dection. 


r Eſſem not contented wich theſe arts: for deciying his daverſinies; fo 
eteded to concert more violent mechods of rining them chiefly inſtigated by 
Cuffe, his ſecretary, a man of a bold and arrogant ſpirit, who bad, acquired a 
great aſcendant over bis patron. A, ſelect council of maletontents was formed, 
who commonly met at Drury-houſe, and were compoſed of Sir Charles Davers, to 
whom the houſe belonged, the earl of Southampton, Sir Ferdinando | Gorges, _ 
Su Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John Littleron;z and Eſſex, ho 
boaſted, chat he had an hundred and twenty barons, knights and: gentlemen of 
note, at his devotion, and who truſted ſtill more to his authority with the popu- 


lace, commubicated to his aſſociates thoſe: ſecret deſigns and reſolutions, with 


which his; confidence in ſo powerful a party had inſpired him. Among other 
criminal projects, the reſult of: blind rage and deſpair, he deliberated with them 


| concerning, the: mother of taking arms; and aſked their opinion, whether he had 
ob ſet out with making himiſelf 


beſt begin wit h ſeizing the palace or the Tower, 
© maſter at once of both places. The arſt enterprize being preferred, a method was 
ooycerted for executing it. It was agreed, that Sir Chriſtopher Blount, with a 
choice detachment, ſhould, poſſeſs himſelf of the palace gates, that Davis ſhould 
ſeize the hall, Davers che guard · chamber and preſence-chambes.; and that Effex 
ſhould 1 ruſh in from. the Meyſe, attended by a body of his. partizans 3 ſhould en- 
treat the Queen, with all demonſtrations of humility, to remove his enemies; ſhould 
oblige her ta aſſemble a een 5 5 0 ſhould whe common conſent Be a new 
plan of government. 

Wal theſe deſperate projets were in ibn gta bf Alc 
Were. io the Queen i and: ſhe ſent Robert Sackville, the treaſurer's ſon, to 
Eſſex · houſe, on pretence of a viſtt,; but, in reality, with a view of diſcovering 
whether: there was in that place any-concaurſe of people, ar any extraordinary pre- 
Parations, Which might threaten an inſurrection. Soon after, Eſſex received a ſum- 
mons to attend the council, which met at the treafurer's houſe; and while he was 
muſing en this circumſtance, and comparing it with the late unexpected viſit from 
Sackville, a private note was conveyed-to him, by which he was warned to pro- 
vide for his o ſaſety. He concluded, that. all. his confpiracy was diſcovered, 
or at leaſt ſuſpected, and that the eaſieſt puniſhment which he eould expect, was 
a new and more ſevere confinement: He therefore excuſed: himſelf. to the council 
an pretence of an indiſpoſition; and he immediately diſpatched meſſages to his 
more intimate confederates, requeſting their. advice and aſſiftance in the preſent cri 
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de Gtuation of tis place? They deliberated, nd | 0 
their, projects, and fly the kingdom or inſtantly ſeiæe the palace with the force 99855 
which they could aſſemble; or rely upon e 1 ws 
generally kn@wn to bear a great affection to the carl. | Eſſex declared: againſt. the ER 
fut expedient, and ptoſeſſed himſelf determined to undergo any fate.rather than : 
ſubmit to live the life of a fugitive. .To. ſeize: the palace ſeemed imprattieable, * 
wichout more preparation ; eſpecially as the Queen ſeemed now aware of theit 8 
projects, and, as they heard, had uſed. the precaution of doubling her ardinagy, © © 
guards. ;;There remained, therefore, np other expedient. bat that of betaking « = < 
themſelvegito the city; and while the prudence and expediency of this reſolution. 
was under debate, a perſon arrived; who, as if he had received · a commiſſion for 
that purpoſe, gave them aſſurance of the affection of the Londoners, and af+ 
firmed, that they might ſecurely reſt any project on that foundation. The po» "i 
pularity of Eflex had chiefly Buoyed him up in all his vain undertaKings z and he YH + 
fondly imagined, that with no other aſſiſtance than the good: will of zhe multi. 
tude, he might be; enabled to overturn Elizabeth's government, confirmed by 
time, revered for wiſdom, ſupported: by vigour, and concurring with the general 


ſentiments of the. nation. The wild project of raiſing the city was immediately 
reſolved-on the execution of it was delayed till next day ; and emiſfüries went 


diſpatehed to all Eſſex's friends, informing them n _ 


laid ſchemes againſt his life, and entreating their preſence and aſſiſtance. 
' Naxr day, there appeared at Eſſex- houle the earls of Southampton ad Rui 8th Kebruary.. 
| und, the lords Sandys and Monteagle, with about three 'hutidre#'genthenien =_— | 
good quality and fortune; and Eſſex informed them of the danger w which, X N 
he pretended, the machinations of his enemies expoſed bim. To ſoce, ue fue, $f 
that he would throw himſelf at the Queen's feet, and crave her Juſtice: and pol | 
rection : To others, he boaſted of his intereſt in the city, and affinmed, that, 
whatever might happen, this reſource could never fail him. The Queen was in- 
formed of theſe deſigns, by means of intelligence, conveyed, as is ſuppoſed, 
Raleigh by Sir Ferdinando Gorges; and having ordered the niagiſtrates of Lom | 
don to keep the citizens in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egertbb, lord«keeper;/ro'Eflex+. __ 
hovſe, with the earl of Worceſter, Sir William Knolleys, comptroller, and Bop» ps, 
bam, lord chief juſtice, in order to learn the cauſe of theſe unnſual cœntotions. I 
They were with difficulty admitted thro? a wicket; but all their ſervants were 
excluded, except the purſe-bearer.. After ſome altercation, in which they charged 
Eſſex's retainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down their arma, and Were 
menaced in their turn by the angry multitude, he farrounded- them the 
2 who yours that matters were paſt recal, wee: to | leave on priſoners, _ nr 
a Ol 
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1 16 houſe, and to proceed to the execution of his former project. He iſwed 
out ac ab about two hundred attendants, armed only with 'fwords 3 and in his 
"paſſage: to che city was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwel. He 


cried aloud, For the Viren] for the'Queen! a plot is laid fur u life n und then pro- 
oeeded to the houſe of Smith, the ſheriff, on whoſe- aid he had great reliace. 


he citizens flocked about him in amazement; but tho' he told them, that Eng- 


land was ſold to the Infanta, and exhorted them to arm inſtantly, otherwiſe. they 


could not do him any ſervice, no one. ſhowed a diſpoſition to join him. The 


» ſheriff, on the earl's approach to his houſe, ſtole out at the back door, and 
made the beſt of his way to the lord mayor: Eſſex, meanwhile, obſerving the- 
coldneſs of the citizens, and hearing, that he was proclaimed a' traitor: by the 
earl of Cumberland and lord Burleigh, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and thought 
of retreating to his own houſe, | He found the ſtreets in his paſlage barricadoed, 
©  aridigvarded by the citizens, under the command of Sir John Leviſon. In his 
attempt: to forcei his way, Tracy, a young gentleman, to whom he bote great 
friendſhip, was killed, withtwo or three of the Londoners; and the earl him- 
ſelf, attended by a fem of his partizans (for the greateſt part began ſecretly to 
Virhdraw themſelves) retired towards the river and taking boat, arrived at Eſſex- 
Houſe:: He there found, that Gorges, whom he had ſent before to capitulate 
wich the lord-keeper! and the other counſellors, had given them all thèir li- 
berty, and had gone to court with them. He was now reduced to deſpair; and 


JR 840 4 „ eppgared determined, in proſecution of lord Sandys's advice, to defend himſelf 


40 the laſt extremity, and rather to periſh, like a btave man, with his ſword in 
his hand. than; baſely by the hands of the executioner : But after ſome parley, 
and\afjer demanding in yain, firſt hoſtages, then conditions, *from the beſiegers, 
F ſxrendered at en requeſting N civil treatment, oF, a ny nl ” 
paxtal feazing * e 1142 
| „nE eee during all this commotion, had behaved with as —— tran- 
quillity and ſecurity, as if there had only paſſed a. fray, in, the ſtreets, in which 
The. Was no'wiy: concerned t, ſoon gave orders for the trial of the moſt conſider- 
able of che criminals; The earls of Eſſex and Southampton were artaigned be- 
fore à jury of twenty-five peers, where Buckhurſt acted as lord ſteward. The 
guilt of the priſoners was. too apparent to admit of any doubt; and, beſides the 
inſurrection known to every body, the treaſonable conferences at Drury-houſe were 
proved by undoubted evidence. Sir Ferdinando Gorges was produced in court: 
| thelliconfeſſions- of the earl of Rutland, of the lords Cromwel, Sandys, and 
| Meng bf Daves, Blount,” and Davies, were "only read to the dom 17258 : 
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cording to the pra&tite of that age. Eſſex's beſt friends were e ſcandalized at his 


aſſurance in inſiſting ſo poſitively bh his innocence, and the goodneſs of his in - 
tentions z and ſtill more at his vindictive diſpoſition, in accuſing, without any 


pearance of reaſon, ſecretary. Cecil as a partizan of the infanta's title. The ſecre- 
. who had expected this charge, ſtepped into the court, and challenged Eſſenx 
to produce his authority, which, on examination, was found extremely weak and 
frivolous}. When ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke like a man who laid 
his account to die: But he added, that he ſhould be ſorry, if he was repreſented 
to the Queen as a perſon that deſpiſed her clemency ; tho he ſhould not, he be- 


lieved, make any cringing ſubmiſſions to obtain it. - Southampton's behaviour 


was more mild and ſubmiſſive: He entreated the good offices of the peers in ſo 


modeſt and becoming a manner, as excited compaſſion in every one. 


_ Taz moſt remarkable circumſtance in Eſſex's trial was Bacon's appearance 
againſt him. He was none of the crown lawyers; ſo was not obliged by his 
office to aſſiſt at this trial: Yet did he not ſcruple, in order to obtain the Queen's 
favour, to be active in bereaving of life his friend and patron, whoſe generolity 
he had often experienced- He compared Eſſex's conduct, in pretending to fear 
the attempts of his adverſaries, to that of Piſiſtratus, the Athenian, who cut and 
wounded his own. body; and making the people believe, that his enemies had 
committed that violence, obtained a guard for his perſon, by whoſe afliſtance he 

afterwards ſubdued the liberties of his country. 


Ar rix Eſſex had paſſed ſome days in the ſolitude and reflection of a gain, 


his proud heart was at laſt ſubdued, not by the fear of death, but by the ſenti- 


ments of religion; a principle, which he had before attempted to make the in- 


ſtrument of his ambition, but which now took a more firm hold of his mind, 
and prevailed over every other motive and conſideration. His ſpiritual directors 
perſuaded him, that he never could obtain the pardon of heaven, unleſs he made 


a full confeſſion of his diſoyalty; and he gave into the council an account of all 
his "moſt criminal defigns, as well as of his correſpondence with the King of 


Scots; He ſpared ' not even his molt intimate friends, ſuch as lord Mountjoy, 
whom he had engaged in theſe conſpiracies z and he ſought to pacify his preſent 


remorſe, by making ſuch atonements as in any other period of his life, he would 


have deemed more blameable than thoſe attempts themſelves, which were the 


objects of his penitenee . Sir Harry Nevil, in particular, a man of merit, he 
accuſed of # correſpondence with the conſpirators ; tho* it appears, that that 
f 3 never aſſented to the propoſals made him, and was no farther 
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Chaps, VII. criminkl linkin” not revealing the carl's treaſon ; an office, to which every man 


8 


of honour naturally bears the ſtrongeſt: reluftance f. Nevil was thrown into pri- 
fon, and underwent a ſevere [perſecution : But as the Queen found . a 
very able and ſucceſaful commander, ſhę Dent n in 0 hea ou - 

facrificed her reſentment to the public ſervice. : © F 


 Er1zanure, affected extremely the priſe of Ms; ; did in every great 
example, which ſhe had made during her reign, ſhe had always appeared full of re- 
luctance and heſitation : But the preſent fituation of Eſſex called forth all her 
tender affections, and kept her in the moſt real agitation and irreſolution. She 
felt a perpetual combat between reſentment-and inclination, pride and compaſſion, 
the care of her own ſafety and concern for her favourite; and her ſituation, dur- 
ing this interval, was perhaps more an object of pity, than that to which Eſſex 
himſelf was reduced. She ſigned the warrant for his execution; ſhe counter- 
manded it z ſhe again reſolved on his death ; ſhe felt a new return of tenderneſb. 


Eſſex's enemies told her, that he himſelf deſired to die, and had aſſured her, that 


ſhe could never be in ſafety while he lived : It is likely, that this proof of penitence 
and of concern for her, would operate a contrary effect to what they intended, 
and would revive all that fond affection, which the had fo long indulged to the 
unhappy: priſoner. But what chiefly hardened her heart: againſt him wus his ſup- 


poſed obſtinacy, in never making, as ſhe. houvly. expected, any application to 


her for mercy and forgiveneſs; and ſhe finally gave her conſent to his execution, 
He diſcovered at his death ſymptoms rather of penitence and piety. than of fear; 


25thFebruary and. willingly acknowleged the juſtice of the ſentence, by which he ſuffered. The 


tion. 


And execu- execution was private, in the Tower, agretable:to his on tequeſt. He was ap- 


prehenſive, he ſaid, leſt the favour and compaſſion of the people would too much 
raiſe his heart in thoſe moments, when humiliation under the afflicting hand af 


Heaven was the only proper ſentiment, which he could indulge . And the 
Queen, no doubt, thought, that prudence required the removal of ſo melancholy 
a ſpectaele from the public eye. Sir Walter Raleigh, who came to the Tower 
on purpoſe, and who: beheld Efiex's execution from a. window, .encreaſed much 


by this action the general hatred, under which he already-:,laboured + It was 
thought, that he had no pther. purpoſe than to. feaſt his eyes with the death of his 
enemy; and no apology, which he could make for ſo exceptionable a conduct, 


could be accepted by the PAY. The,cryelty: and animgſuy, Wich which he 
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urged on Eſſex's fate, even when Cecil relented +, en a the prin * 


* of this unmanly and ungenerous behaviour. 

Tax eatl of Efſex was but thirty- four years of age, when his eaſhneſky/ impru- 
dence, *and violence, brought him to this untimely end. We muſt here, 'as in 
many other inſtances, lament the inconſtancy of human nature, that a perſon en- 
dowed with ſo many noble virtues, generoſity, ſincerity, friendſhip, valour, elo- 
quence, and induſtry, ſhould in the latter period of his life have given ſuch reis 
to his ungovernable paſſions,” as involved, not only himſelf, but many of his 
friends, in utter ruin The Queer's tenderneſs and paſſion for him, as it was the 
cauſe of thoſe premature honours; which he attained, ſeems; on the whole, the chief 
circumſtance which brought on his deſtruction. 'Confident of her*partiality to- 
wards him, as well as of his own merit, he treated her with a haughtineſs, which 
neither her love nor her dignity could bear 1] and as her amorous inclinations in ſo 
advanced an age, would naturally make her appear ridiculous,” if not hateful in 
his eyes, he was engaged, by an imprudent openfieſs; of which he made profeſſon, 
to diſcover too eaſily thoſe ſentiments to her. The many reconciliations and re- 


ture on new provocations, till he puſhed her beyond all bounds of patience; ane 


he forgot, that, tho" the ſentiments of the woman! were ever reer e thoſe 
e ec eee oats e e e. Cf : r, 
Some. of Eſſex's aſſociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, Meric, wk Davis, were 
rried and condemned, and all of them, except Davis, were executed. The 
4. pardoned the reſt ; being perſuaded that they were draun in merely from 
chieiy friendſhip to chat nobletman; and their care- of his ſafety ; and were igno- 
rait of the more criminal part of his intentions. Southampton's Hfe was ſpared 
with great difficulty; but n IE! in Kona during all man of 
this reign. i: gy very rt ts. 8 iv 
Tat Kg Safe; hb i when teſt his eee with Ex 
Mute fit have” been Uiſcovered; and have given” offence t6 EMabeth, ſear the earl 
Naa I che Tort! mess as ambaffadors to England; in order to conpra- 
tulate, the Queen on ber eſcape from the late inſurrection and conſpiracy. 
hey were alle ordered to enquire Whether any teaſures had beer taken by her 
ta 5 7 Ac nim from the ſucceſſion, as well as to diſcover the inclinations of the 
"chief nobility and counſellors,” in caſe of the Queen's demiſe a. They found the 
2 r h men "48 favourable : as they 8 win; and they even entered into 
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1. a' correſpondence with forrevary Cecil,” whoſe influence, after the fall of Eſſex, 
was now uncontrouled ꝶ, and who was reſolved,” by this policy, to acquire, in 
time, the confidence of the ſucceſſor, He knew how jealous Elizabeth ever was 
of her authority, and he therefore carefully concealed from her his attachment to 
* » James: But he afterwards aſſerted, that nothing could be more advantageous 
_—_ than this correſpondence becauſe the King of Scots, ſecure of mounting 
the throne by his undoubted title, aided by thoſe connexions with the Engliſh 
OR was the Jeſs likely to give any diſturbance to the preſent ſovereign. He 
alſo perſuaded that prince to remain in quiet, and patiently. to expect that time 
ſhould open to him the iñheritance of the throne, without puſhing his friends on 
deſperate enterprizes, which would totally incapacitate them from ſerving him. 
. 15 James's equity, as well as his natural facility of diſpoſition, eaſily inclined him to 
embrace this reſolution; and thus the minds of the Engliſh, were ſilently, but 
„ univerſally diſpoſed to admit, without oppoſition, the ſucceſſion. of the Scottiſh 
line: The death of Eſſex, by putting an end to I ene, 
rable than prejudicial to that great event. 23% 41111 
Tus King of France, who was: litle prepoſieſſod i in ee ee 
who was averſe to the union of England and Scotland *, made his ambaſſador 
drop ſome hints to Cecil of Henry's willingneſs: to concur in any meaſure for '= 
| diſappointing the hopes of the Scottiſn monarch; but as Cecil ſhowed an entire 1 
Frenchafſin diſapprobation of ſuch ſchemes, the court of France ook no farther ſteps in that 'Y 
BY. bs matter: and thus the only foreign power, which could give much diſturbance 4 
| to James s ſucceſſion, was induced to acquieſce in it . Henry made a journey ® 
this ſummer to Calais; and the Queen, hearing of his intentions, went to Dover, & 
in hopes of having à perſonal interview with a monarch, whom, of all others, ; 
| the moſt loved and moſt reſpected. The French King, who felt the ſame ſenti- 
ments towards her, would gladly have accepted of the propoſal : but as many ? 

. difficulties occurred, it appeared nereflary to lay, alide, by common conſent, | 
2 project of an interview. Elizabeth, however, wrote ſuecceſſiyely two bet | 
e Henry, one by Edmondes, another by Sit Robert Sydney, in which the 
 enpteſſed a deſire of conferring about a buſineſs of importance, with. ſome mi- 
niſter in whom that prince repoſed entire confidence. The marqueſs of Rhoni, 
the King's favourite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſguiſe ; and the 

memoits 3 2 full account of bis converſation Ne 
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durable . by theiefedion of new ſtates on the. Wade Tak 
of Auſtria, She had even the foreſee the perils, which might enſue 


from the aggrandizement of her ally; and ſhe propoſed to unite all the ſeventeen. 
provinces of the Low Countries into one republic, in order to form a 


Ny 


barrier againſt the dangerous encreaſe of the French, as well as of the Spaniſh, : | 


monarchy. Henry had himſelf long meditated ſuch a project againſt the Auſtrian pts. 
family; and Rhoni could not forbear expreſſing his aftoniſhment, when he found 


that Elizabeth and his maſter, tho? they had never communicated their thoughts 
on this ſubject, had not only entered into the fame general views, but had alſo 
formed the ſame” project for their execution. The affairs, however, of France 
were not yet brought to a ſituation, which might enable Henry to begin that 


poſtpone for ſome years their united attack on the houſe of Auſtria. He depart- 
ed, filled with juſt admiration of the ſolidity of Elizabeth's judgment, and the 


greamels of her wind — entirely” worthy"of Wit high 


eien which. the PETE eee 8 -5 $1: rang 


great enterprize ; and Rhoni ſatisfied the Queen, that it would be neceſſary to 


Tax Queen's magnanimity in forming ſock extenſive; tze Weg 1 more re- * 


cidcitabls; xs,” befides ber having alles id Hr ine the decline of life, the af - 
fairs of Ireland, tho' conducted with ability and'ſuccefs, were ſtill in "diſorder, 
and made a great diverſion of her forces. The expence incurred by this war lay 
heavy upon her narrow reyenues; and her miniſters, taking advantage of het 
great diſpoſition to frugality, propoſed to her an expedient of ſaving, which, tho 
ſhe ar firſt diſapproved of it, ſhe was at laſt induced to embrace. It was repreſented 
to her, that the great ſums: of money remitted to Ireland for the pay of the Eng- 
liſh forces, came, by the neceſſary courſe of circulation, into the hands of the re- 


tion, which, from the extreme poverty of that kingdom and its want of every uſe- 


deen hy could an dead Fd nan 10 purcas.Je was l. 


fore -. propoſed to her, that ſhe. thould pay her forces in money. of a baſe 


alloy 3 and it was aſſerted, that, beſides the great ſaving to the revenue, this ſpecies 
bol coin could never be exported with advantage, and would not paſe in any foreign 


market. Some of the wiſer. counſellors maintained, that, if the pay of the ſol- 


diers was raiſed in proportion, the Iriſh rebels would neceſſarily reap che ſame £2 


benefit from the baſe money, which would always be taken at à rate ſoitableto 


- "its value; if the pay was not raiſed, there was danger of a mutiny among che 7 ; 
troops, who, whatever names might be affixed to the pieces of meral,- mould ſoon — — Ws 
3 find from experience that they enn W . 
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1 | Mountjoy' . 
ſucceſs in Ire- © 
land. 


995 


| " baſed 17 her predegeſiare, and hag; — very Bale in that delicate —— 


ſeduced by the ſpecious arguments employed by the lord treaſurer on this occaſion. 
and. ſhe coined a great quantity of baſe er. which homey uſe af in 2 Pay 
of | her forces in.Ireland*®. — _ | 

| MounTjor, the deputy, was a man ue Sility — Bing a 
ger of mutiny among the troops, he led them inſtantliy into che field, and re- 
ſolved, by means of, ſtrict diſcipline, and by keeping them employed againſt the 
enemy, to obviate thoſe inconyeniencies, which were juſtly apprebended. He 
made military roads, and built a fortreſs at Moghery ; he droye the Mac- Geniſes 
out of Lecale; he harraſſed Tyrone in Ulſter with inroads and leſſer expeditions; 
and by deſtreying, every where, and during all ſeaſons, the proviſions of the 
Iriſh; he reduced them to periſſi: with famine in the woods and moraſſea, to which 
they were obliged to retreat. At the fame time, Sir Henry Dotwray, who com - 
manded another body of troops, took the caſtle of Derry, and put garriſons into 
Newton and ee and ge ſeized: the of — n. 


che Iriſh, "Nor wad Sr — Carew idle in the. province of Munſtere:/He 
ſeized [the titular earl of Deſinand, and ſent him over, with Florence Macarty, 
another chieftain, priſoner to England. He arreſted many ſuſpected perſns, and 
took hoſtages from others. And rchaving got a reinforcement of two thouſand 
men from England, he threw; himſelf into Corke, which he ſupplied with arms 
and proviſions; and: he put every thing in a condition for reſiſting the Spaniſh 
_ invaſion, which was;daily..expedted: ;1i The deputy, informed of the danger to 

which, the ſouthern proyinces were expoſed, left: the proſecution of the war againſt 
Tyrone; who ere pueeeeeeree a he — his army into 

Munſter. OW i baer 0% unn, een ne meet n dt 


254 . AT laſt, the Spaniards, Waser Weh John d' Aquila, 2 Kinfale; and Sit 


5 


Richad Pietey, who commanded in the towii'with a fall gafrifon Gun Hindred 
and fifty men, found hitſelf obliged to abandon it on their appeatinite! | The hit 
valers amounted to four thouſand men; and the Iriſh expreſſed a Ereardeſifet to join 
theiny in order to free themſelves from the Engliſn government, with which they 


u gel diſdontentedꝰ One chief ground of their complaint was then. 
of 


criats by gary F 35 aß THRfeuthoh, abhorred by - batbus Hatſoh, 
the“ nothing contributes - "thre co che fupport* of that equity and liberty, fk 


eee pete opt Jony e The Triſh” alſo bore" a great "W | 
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„ having entertained the opinion, that they themſelves Bw * ; 
deſcended from that nation ; and their attachment to the catholic religion proved 
a ne cauſe of affection to the invaders. D' Aquila aſſumed the title of general : 
in ibe baly war for the preſervation of. the faith ix Ireland; and he 'endeavoured © * 2 . 
to perſuade the people, that Queen Elizabeth was, by ſeveral bulls of 3 | 
deprived of her crown; that her ſubjects were abſolved from their oaths of alle- „ 
giance; and that the Spaniards were come to deliver the [Iriſh from the power of + 
the devil . Mountjoy found it neceſſary to act with vigour, in order to prevent a pefeat of the | ö 
total inſutrection of the Iriſh ; and having gathered together his forces, he formed 1 = 
the ſiege of Kinſale by land 3 while Sir Robert Leviſon, with a ſmall ſquadron,” 8 
blockaded it by ſea He had no ſooner begun his operations than he heard of 
the arrival of another body of two thouſand Spaniards, under the command of 
Alphonſo Ocampo, who had taken. poſſeſſion of Baltimore and Bere-haven ; and 
he found himſelf obliged to detach Sir George Carew to oppoſe their progress, 
Tyrone, meanwhile, wich Randa, Mac Surley, Tirel barom of Killey, and othev - 
chieftains of the Iriſh, had joined Ocampo with all their forces, and were marching 
to the relief of Kinſale. The deputy, informed of their deſign by intercepted 
letters, made preparations to receive them; and being joined by Leviſon with 
fix hundred marines, he phſted his troops on an advantageous ground, whieh lay 
on their s leaving ſome cavalry to prevent a fally from D'Aquila and the 7 
= Spaniſh garrifon. ' When Tyrone, with a body of Iriſh-and-Spanierds, approached,” 5 
. he was ſurpriaed to find the Engliſh ſo well poſted, and ranged in ſuch good a 
order; and he immediately ſounded a retreat: But the deputy gave orders to pur 
ſue him; and having thrown theſe” advanced troops in'diforder, he followed 
them to the main body, whom he alſo attacked,” and put to flight, with the 
ſtaugtier of twelve hundred men +. Ocampo was taken priſoner; Tyrone fled 
into Ulſter; O'Donnel made his eſcape into Spain; and D' Aquila, finding himſelf 
reduced to the greateſt difficulties, was obliged to eapitulate upon ſuch terms as 
the deputy preſcribed to him: He ſurrendered Kinſale and Baltimore, and agreed 
to evacuate the kingdom. This great blow, joined to other ſucceſſes, gained by 
Wilmot, governor of Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, threw the rebels 
into diſmay, and gave a proſpect of the final reduction of that kingdom. 
Tus Iriſh war, tho“ ſucceſsful, was extremely burthenſome on the Qpeen's 
revenue; and beſides the ſupplies granted by Parliament, which were indeed”. 
very ſmall, But which they | ever regarded as mighty conceffions, ſhe had been 


obliged, inn Ra .laugalizy, to employ other . anos vey 
- * Camden, 5 P. 645. g I | t Winwood, vol. i. p. 369. | 
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n ſuck as ſelling the royal demeſnes and crown jewels -, and exacting loans from the 


OQober. 


people +, in order to ſupport this cauſe, ſo eſſential to the honour and intereſts 
. of England. The neceſſity of her affairs obliged her again to ſummon a Parlia- 
ment; and it here appeared, that, tho old age was advancing faſt upon her, tho 
ſhe had loſt much of her popularity by the unfortunate execution of Eſſex, in- 
ſomuch that, when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe was not attended with the uſual 


acclamations þ, yet the powers of her prerogative, ſupported by her vigour, ſtill 
I: of remained as high and uncontroulable as ever. 


V airfare 20 difiggnthchere- 


ſelves in civil and military employments : and the Queen, who was not able, 
from ber revenue, to give them any rewards proportioned to their ſervices, had 


made uſe of an expedient, - which had been employed by her predeceſſors, but 
Which had never been carried to ſuch an extreme as under her. adminiſtration. 
. - She granted her ſervants: and courtiers patents for monopolies. and theſe patents 
they ſold-to others, who were thereby enabled to raiſe commodities to-what price 
they pleaſed, and who put invincible reſtraints upon all commerce, induſtry, and 
emulation. It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the number and importance of thoſe 
commodities, which, were thus aſſigned over to patentees. Currants, ſalt, iron, 
powder, cards, calf-ſkins, fells, pouldavies, ox: ſhin - bones, train oil, liſts of 
cloth,  pot-aſhes, anniſeeds, vinegar, ſea-coals,) ſteel, aquavitæ, 
bottles, falt-petre, lead, accidences, oil, calamint-ſtone, oil of blubber. "glaſſes, 
paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, tranſportation of iron 


Pots, 


ordnance, of bees, of horn, of leather, importation of Spaniſh wools, of Iriſh 


yarn: Theſe are but a part of the commodities, which had been conſigned over 


to monopoliſts j. When this liſt was read over in the houſe, a: member cried. 
out, 15 not bread in the number ? Bread, fad every one with aſtoniſhment: Tt, 1 


aſſure you, replied; he, F affairs go on at this rate, we ſhall have bread reduced to a 


monopoly before next Parliament 5. Theſe monopoliſts were ſo exorbitant in their 


demands, that in ſome places they raiſed the price of ſalt, from ſixtgen pence a 


. "buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings, J. Such high profits naturally begot in- 
truders upon their commerce; and in order to ſecure themſelves againſt encroach- 


ments, the patentees were armed with high and, arbitrary powers from the 


council, by which they were enabled to oppreſs the people at pleaſure, and to 
exadt money from ſuch as they thought proper to accuſe of interfering with their 
Patent J. e ee having the power of entering into every 


De, p. 629. 7 Ibid, 4 Thid: p. 602. *Olborne, p. C4. I D'Bives; P. 648, 
e Sronrt' 2xhec c6 1 Ibidgp. .. TW 11 644: 69H) 058. 
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houſe, and o commining what havock they pleaſed, in ſtables, cellars, or where- Chap, . 
ever they ſuſpected falt-petre might be gathered; commonly. extorted money i. 
from thoſe who deſired to free themſelves from this damage or trouble . And 


while all domeſtic intercourſe was thus reſtrained, leſt an ſcope ſhould remain ' 
for induſtry, almoſt every ſ pecies of foreign Commerce v was *confined to 1 | 
companies, who bought and voi * 1 price, that, they Wee bee Wy: 
per to offer or exact. enn een 162 8 10 

- Tus grievances, the moſt intolerable for the preſent, aa u woll perni- 
cious in their conſequences, that ever were known in any age, or under any S9. 
vernment,, had been mentioned in the laſt Farliament, and a petition, had, even 
been preſented to the, Queen. complaining of the patents; but ſhe ſtill perſiſted " 
in defending her monopoliſts. againſt her people. A bill was now introduced into 
the lower houſe aboliſhing all theſe monopolies; and as the former application bad 
been unſucceſsful, a law was inſiſted on as the only certain expedient for ortet 
ing theſe abuſes : The courtiers, on the other hand, maintained, that. this "matter. 
regarded the prerogative, and that the commons could never hope for ſucceſs, if 
they did not make application, in the moſt humble and reſpectful manner, to the 
Queen s goodneſs and bene ficence. The topics, which ere advanced in the houſe, 
and which came <quall y from the courtiers and the c country geatlemen, and were 


915 by both, will, appeat, the moſt cxtraordinary,.xo, ſuch a8 ane preps 


a of the privileges enjoyed by the peaple during their age, and of the 
Weng polled under the adeiniſteation of Elteabech lt was aſſerted, that the 
Queen inherited both an enlarging and a reſtraining power; by her prerogative he. 
might ſet at liberty what was reſtrained by ſtatute or otherwiſe, and by her prero⸗ 
 gative ſhe might reftrain,what was ocherwiſe at liberty hie That che royal, prag: 
tive was not to be canvaſſed nor diſputed not examined i and did not evenadmic _ 
of any limitation |: Thar abſolute princes, ſuch as the ſovereigns of England, were 1 
a ſpecies of divinity $: That it was in vain to attempt tying 18 $ hands | 
by laws or ſtatutes z ſince, by means of her diſpenſing power, ſhe cou uld looſen 
herſelf at her pleaſure, .: That even i a clauſe ſbquld, be. annexed to a ſtatute, 
eucluding ber power ; the could firſt diſpenſe with thar; Uauſe;-and 
chen with the ſtatute J. Alter all this diſcourle, more worthy of = Turkiſh divan - 
chan of an "Engliſh "Houſe of commons, according to dur prefent idea of this 


F K al 
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what heats ds Win riſe fear, for .the.- peaker, and deſired him to inform 
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Chip. vu. the houſe, that ſhe would immediately cane the moſt grievous ed oppreſſire 
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8. 7 enen which way ſerve yery mack 0 NI 
tive ut us A juſt idea of the government of that age, and of the political principles which prevailed dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Laurence Hyde propoſed a bill, encitted, An act for the explanation 
of the common law in certain caſes of letters patent. Mr. Spicer ſaid, This bill may toueh the pre- 
rogative-royal, which, as I learned in the laſt Parliament, is ſo tranſcendant, that the —— of the ſub- 
ject may not gfpire thereunto. Far be it therefore from me, that the ſtate and prerogative-royal of the 
prince ſhould be tied by me or by the act of any other ſubjeRt. Mr. Francis Bacon ſaid, As to the pre- 
rogative-royal of the prince, for my own part, ever allowed ef it; and it is ſuch as I hope will never 
be diſeuſſod. The Queen, a3 ſhe is our ſovereign, hath bath an'cnlarging and reftraining power. For 
by her prerogative ſhe may ſet at liberty things reſtrained hy fiatute law or otherwiſe, and ſecondly by 
her prerogative ſhe may reſtrain things which be at liberty. For the firſt, ſhe mey grant = e ewe 
contrary to the penal laws. ——Wi Dürr like caſes, the caſe hath ever been 
to bumble ourſelves unto ber maje! petition. defire to bave our grievances remedied, eſpe. 
cially when the remedy toucheth ber b W 2 ——1 fay,-and 1 ſay it again, that 
we ought not to deal, to judge or meddle with her majoſty's prerogative. / 1 wiſh therefore every man | 
to he care fal ef this buſineſs. Dr. Bennet ſaid, He that goeth about to debate her majeſty's 
had need to walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde ſaid, For the bill itſelf, I made jt, and I think I vo- 
derftand it: Aud far be & lrom this eee — — 
any ching either in prejudice or derogation of er mejeſty s prerogati ve-royat ang = 
: For ought L fee, e el gags 
petition; It myſt then begio with more kugitiation, - [Ang truly, Sir, che bill is gobd but 
the penning of it i; ſomewhat out of gourſe. Mr. : Montague ſaid. ———— hone, 
aud I Ihe this manner of proceeding by bill well cnough in this matter. 'The:priexances ars great, 
and I would note only ungo you this much, that the laſt Parligment we proceeded hy way of petition, 
Which had tio ſuccefeful effeR.” Bir. Francis Moore ſaid, I know the Qyeey's prerogative js a | 
curious to be dealt withal ; yet all grievancer're not comparable. I cannot ster with my tongue do 
conceive with my heart tha great grierancts thatthe-town and country, for which I ſerve, ſuffereth by 
Ronen ooo e rw were into N private hand, end the excl of al- 
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itans o un, fiſh, c vin t. now not what ; nay, what not? 
br origins bu commodities both-of "my Ge e Bane as” 155 l of chat lt 
ſackers of che eviukodweatth 1f:6 S085; r: Speer} being let b 04. bett filt-Lariguifhing 
; ee how can the good eſtate of chat body remain ? Such is ſtate of my 

n ee taken away, igivard and 99 are 2 Away,” fave 

— e whhour hb Heegeb᷑ of theſe monopolitans. If theſe blood fuckers be Bill let alone to fn 
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monopolies grievous to the ſubject, but ale that ir would pleaſe her mi jety 


| ſo reaſonable, we might aſſure ourſelves het majeſty would not delay the paſſing thereof, * yet we, 
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| Taz houſe was ſtruck with aftobiſhment, and admiration; al gratitade ut 
— — e ge a er - and'condeſcenfion,” A mens 
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us, 2 of our „ our own labour, which with 
| ſweat of our brows, even up to the knees in mire and dirt, 5 ſhall be taken 
which the poor fubjet” dare not ainſky ? Mr. George Moore faid, 


warrant of Tupreme authority, 
We know the power of her majeſty cannot be refrained by any 4 why therefore ſhould we thud 


talk ? Admit we ſhould make this ſtatute with u 20s Hh; yet the Queen may rant a patent with 


en, 30 croſs this nor obfente.. I think therefore it agroeth mare with me gravity and miſdem 


of this houſe to proceed with all humblenefs by petition than bill. Mr. 

be no let or over · vehement in any thing, o T ara not ſottiſ or ſenſeleſs of the 5 0 

the commonwealth. If we progeed by way of petition, we can have no more gracious anſwer, than 

ve bod the laſt Parlament ts ogr petition. But fince that Pafliameiit, we hide no reformation.” Sit 

Robert Wroth ſaid, 1 ſpeals; and 1 peak ir belly, Mete patente re ae 

Mr. H Townſend propoſed, that they ſhould make fait tö ber majefty, nat 8 
ww by e d 


leaye to make an act, thatthey might be of no more force, validity, or fee, than they wre af ths 
common law, withont the ftrength of her prerogative. Which tho“ we might adv 40, and the at being 


loving fubjetts, be. wald not offer withour hes privicy wid eoulcin (rhe cant fo newly aching her 
e) or go about to do any fuch act. -t 964 10 ud UP $3 53% & |, tpgon my uid arund- 
quent day, the bil e meer lee hd; Spicer mid, It b 
© to offer to ti ker majeſty's hands by act of parlament, wheds ſhe taxy tooſth herhIf at 
princes, which he itteibucesto 


Kiighend: 
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to 0 
her pleafure; Mr. Davies ſaid, God hath given that power ro abſclute princes 
hinvſelf. Dt quod Dis offi (N. B. This axiom hi applies to the Kings ef 


fhodld debaſe her prerogative, or abridge it, I woukt wiſh cht my wiigae were car our & aty Bent. 
Pn fare there were law. nner before” there were laws: (Meaiitng; F ſiippble, cat the 


| wits bone ihe laws.) Obe yeritlenign went about to poſſels"us,' wich ths Execiiticit of "the Ti kit 


an anGient record of 5 or 7 of Edward the third. 8 to be true in thut time, when the 
Ting iwas afraid of the ſubſea.” I yon ftand upon law and diſpute of We prerogative; beatkc"ye 
what Bratton ſays,” Pricrogutiven wftrdm nemo audeat Haber. And for my own part, I like not 


des courſes ſhould betaken, And you, Mr, Speaker, ſhould pere the charge her majefy re 


: of this parliament, not to receive” bills of U Maste: For her anzjelly's 
_—_ — — und ber hands firetched out to every mati petite. When the. 


prince diſpenſes with a penal law, that is left to the atreration of ſorereiguty, that ir-good and re- 


vocable, - Mr. Montague ſald, Lam loch to fpeak what I khow; left, perhaps, 1 on difpleaſe. 
yal is that which-is-now in queſtion, and which che Dann Ae 


lowed tn — Led us therefore apply by petition ts her Majeſty... i i8de51fk o £7 50 
After ches ſpeaker told We houſe, that the Queen bad ä 


Movie aid, 1 muſt confefs,” Mr. Speaker, moved the houſe both the En Parkzmar and this, boch! 


ing this point : but I never meant (and I hope the houſe thinkerh 1o)"t0/fer inte and bounds/e6 the 


prerogative- royal. He proceeds to move, that thanksſhould be given to her majeſty'; aud alſo, Mat 
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beg I. ber Gig; with werb in his eyes, that if a ſentence. of everlaſting happineſs had 


00. deen pronounced in his fayour; he could not haue felt more joy than that with 


which he was at preſent overwhelmed “. Another obſerved, that this meſſage 
from the ſacred perſon of the Queen, was a kind of goſpel or glad tidings, and 
ought to be received as ſuch, and be written in the tablets of their hearts -T. And 
it was farther remarked, that in the ſame manner as the Deity would not give his 
glory to another, ſo the Queen herſelf was the only agerſt in their. preſent pro- 
perity and happineſ T. The houſe. voted, that the ſpeaker, with @ certain num- 


ber of members, ſhould aſk permiſſion to wait on ber - majeſty, and return her s 


thinks for her gracious conceſſions to her people" een NIE 


her majeſty, and peckape II concrired of by he 1 . Speaker would N bea and humbly crave 
derten for the ſame; N., B, Theſe extraQs, were taken by Townlend, a member of the hayſe, who 
| was ng courtier ;, and the extravagance of the ſpeeches ſeems rather to, be on the other fide : It will 
 - cettainly appear odd to un, that this Jiberty ſhould be thought extravagant. However, the Queen 
notwithſtanding | ber cajoling t the houſe, was ſo. ul ſatisfied with theſe proceedings, that ſhe 1 of 
them peeviſhly in her concluding ſpeech, and told them, that the perceived, * private * with 
them wers privately malqued under public preſence. | 'D'Byes, p. 619. Nee 
There mere ſame Gcher topics, in fayour of prerogative, kill, more, ,extravagant, — in the 
boufe this parliament. When the queſtion of the ſubſidy was before. them, Mr. Serjeant Heyle 
Mun speaker, I maryel much, that the houſe ſhould fand upon granting of a ſubſidy or — 
At w 


Ne — % or © 


payment, when all Ve haye is h er majeſty's, and ſhe may layfully at her pleaſure take 7 : 
Ves, he hk 6 mak it 19 lor ant yd an rue aro: all 
the houſe hemmed, and laughed, and talked. Well, quoth doch ſerjeant Heyle, all your hemming dall 
| not pat, me gut of Sener 1809s. Mr, Speaker hep up. and, ſaid, It is 4 great dilorder, that this 

ſhquls bg, uſed,,—r-Sa, the ſaid ſerjeant proceeded,' and whan he had ſ{paken. a little while, che houſe | 
be god hee down... Ia his latter ſpeech, he. ſaid, ;he.could prove his former poſition 
| \ in the. ime of Renz the third, Rig cha, King Stephen, ke. which was, the oe 
JT cheir hemming, D Rues, p. 633. Icis obſervable, that Hoyle was 9 a 
man of changer, Winwood, val. A. p. 290, And tho! the hoyle in general ſhewed their diſappro- 
p þayon, , no one cared to take him down, or oppoſe. theſe extravagant poſitions. . It was alſo. allexted, 
this leſion, that ig the 3125 Denner as the Nomen conſul, waz, poſſeſſed e ol. rejecting or 


odmitting motigns in th ſcyate, the Speaker might either admit or eich Nich ip dhe houſe, BU 
b. 677. The boaſe declared them(clves againſt this opinion ehe. very. Niehl gf it is.a proof | 
at what, a low. ebb liberty. was at that time in England. 


F 319! A 063 O62 Lad ee k S 
lade yer 4391, che judges made a ſoletan deeree, that England was —— - 
which che King uns the head.” In conſequence of his opinion,/they:determined, that oven if che act 
of the firſt of Elizabeth had. never been made, the King was ſupreme:bead..of the church : and might 
denz creed, by bis ive, ſuch a court as the eecleſiaftica] commiſſion; For chat he, uns the 

desde all his ſubjeQts... Now that court was. plainly arbitrary: The OR ROT e e 
. was equally abfolyte over the heiter. See Coke's . P- 5+ Caudrey's caſe 
* D*'Ewes, p. 584. H 0 b ahve 0's" ab n t Ibid, . 
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Wars the dees en eber members, was introduced to the Queen, they 
al flung themſelves on their knees; and remained in that poſture, a conſiderabie 
time, till ſhe thought proper to expreſs her defire, that they ſhould riſe, The 


ſpeaker diſplayed the gratitude of the commons, on account that her ſacred cats 
were ever open to hear them, and her bleſſed hands ever ſtretched. out to relieve - 


o 


them. They acknowledged, he ſaid, in all duty and thankfulneſs acknowleged, that, 


before they called, ber preventing grace, and all-de/erving. goodneſs, watched over 


them for their good more ready to give than they could deſire, much leſs deſerve. 


He remarked, that the attribute which was moſt proper to God, to perform all 
he promiſeth, appertaineth alſo to her; and that ſhe was all truth, all conſtancy, 


and all goodneſs. And he concluded with theſe expreſſons, Neither do we 


« preſent our thanks in words or any out ward ſign, which can be no ſufficient 


« retribution for ſo great goodneſs ; but in all duty and thankfulneſs, proſtrate 
« at your feet, we preſent our moſt loyal and thankful hearts, even the laſt drop - 


of blood in our hearts, and the laſt ſpirit of breath in our noſtrils, to be 


« poured out, to be breathed up, for your ſafety J.“ The Queen heard very pa. 
tiently this ſpeech, where ſhe was flattered in phraſes, appropriated to the Su: 


preme Being z, and ſhe returned an anſwer, full of ſuch expreſſions. of tenderneſs 


towards her people, as ought to have appeared fulſome ; after the late inſtances of | 


8 ſhe had employed, and from which nothing but neceſſity had 
depart. Thus was this critical affair happily terminated z_ and _Eliza- 


made 


beth, by prudently receding, in time, from her rights maint e, 50 


9 


and pteſerved the affections of her people. e others bs 


Tus commons granted her a ſupply very l four ſubſidies 
cight fifteenths; and they were even ſo dutiful as to vote this ſupply.before they 
received any ſatis faction in the buſineſs of monopolies, which they Juſtly conſidered 


s of the utmoſt conſequence to the intereſt and happineſs of che nation. , Had 


they. attempted to extoft that. conceſſion. by keeping the ſupply in ſuſpenee 3 ſo 


haughty was the Queen's diſpoſition, that this appearance of conftraint and qeaſouſy 


had been lufficient @.! haye produced a denial, of all their requeſts, and © to have 


forced her into ſome 2s of authority ſtill more violent and arbitrary). 


FE, ve &. SITE * 1 


Tus remaining events of this reign are neither very numerous bor been 


The Queen, finding that che Spaniards had involved her in ſo much trouble, 'by 


fomenting and aſſiſting the Triſh rebellion, refolved to give them employment at | 
home; and ſhe fitted out a ſquadron. of nine ſhips under Sir Richard Leviſon, 


. and Sir e e I 9 —— mn. 
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No HISTORY" os EN G.L AN D. | 
Gon -4063HE" vaſt! of Spain. The admiral, es che e met the 
loaded wich treaſure ; but was not ſtrong enough to attack them: The 


vice-admital alſo fell in with ſome very rich ſhips; but they eſcaped for a like rea · 
fon: And theſe two brave officers, that their. expedition might not be entirely 


* Fruicleſs; reſolved to attack the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal, where, they re- 


ccived intelligence, a very rich Carrack had taken ſhelter. The harbour was 
guarded by caſtle: There were eleven gallies ſtationed in it: And the militia of 
che country, to the number, as was believed, of twenty thouſand men, appeared in 
arms on the ſhore: Vet notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, and others derived from 
che 'winds and tides, the Engliſh ſquadron broke into the harbour, diſmounted the 
guns of the caſtle, ſunk or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged the 
carrack' to ſurrender f. They brought' her home to England, and ſhe'was va- 
Jacd at a million of ducats l. A e des to che e und er * 
more conſiderable to Elizabeth . | 

Tux affairs of Ireland, after the defeat * — —_—_— ebe of 1 
Spaniarde, haſtened to a ſettlement. Lord Mountjoy divided his army into ſmall 
parties, and harraſſed the rebels on every ſide: He built Charlemont, and 
many other Imall forts; which were impregnable to the Iriſh, and guarded all 
the important palles of the country : The activity of Sir Henry Docwray* and 
Sir Arthur Chicheſter, permitted no repoſe or ſecurity to the rebels: Ry tnany 


Tyrone's Of the chieftains, after Mulking, during ſome time, like wild beafts, in woods and 
| fubmiſſion. moraſſes, ſubmitted to merey, and received ſuch conditions as the deputy was 


3 
x5 - 
7 
* _ pe 
* ” 
19 


r Tyrone himſelf made application by Arthur Mac- 
his brother, to be received upon terms; but Mountjoy would not admit 
kim, except he made an abſolute ſurrender of his fe and fortune to the Queen's 
mercy. | He appeared before the "deputy at Millefont, in a habit and poſture- 
{uirable-to'his preſent fortune; and after acknowleging his offence-:in/ the moſt 
| humble cem. he was committed' to cuſtody by Mountjoy, 2 ; 


Kim over captive: into England, to be' diſpoſed of at the Queen's pleaſure. 


an fick- Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any ſatisf®tion from this 3 


* 
l 


tunate event: She had fallen into a profound melancholy ; which all the advan- 
tages of ber high fortune, all the glories of her proſperous reign, were unable, in 
any degree, 10 alleviate or aſſuage. Some aſcribed this depreſſion of mind to her 
repentance of granting 1 to Tyrone, oO the had * e to 
e i 1 +01 Camden, p. 67% ; ü 
N bees ns baba . 
Ad View The States then relieved him, by ſending a new governor ; and on the whole the 
GGG 1 
I oa | : e 


5 K 1 U A: » = In „ * 
1 puniſhment for his treaſons, but uho had mhide-fucki-intereſt Chop: * ; 
with the miniſters, as to extort a remiſſion from her. Others, with more like.. 
| hood, accounted for her dejection, by a diſcovery which ſhe had made, of the 
correſpondence: maintained in her court with her ſucceſſor the King of Scars, and 
by the neglect, to which, on account of her old age and infirmities, ſne imaginad 
herſelf to be expoſed. But there is another cauſe aſſigned for her melancholy, 
which has long been rejected by hiſtorians as romantie, but which late diſcoveries. . 
ſeem to have confirmed: Some incidents happened which revived: her tenders 
neſs for Eſſex, and filled her with 222 ů*—·⅛ 
i his execution. | 70 At: S260 97 Na 


Tax earl of Eſſex, after W. rec} ki he i- gabe Habs again Cats . 
obſerving the increaſe of the Queen s fond attachment towards him, took occa- 
ſion to regret, that the neceſſity of her ſervice required him often to be abſent 
from her perſon, and expoſed him to all thoſe ill offices which his enemies, more 
aſſiduous in their attendance, could employ againſt him. She was moved with — _ 
this tender jealouſy ; and making him the preſent of a ring, defired him to 0 - 
chat pledge of her affection, and affured him, that into whatever diſgrace he ſh , 
fall, whatever prejudices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, if | 
he ſent her that ring, ſhe would immediately, upon the fight of it, recollect ber 
former tenderneſs, would afford him again a hearing, and would lend a fupour. 
adle ea bis apology. Effex, notwichſtanding all his nilsfortunes,” reſerved | 
this precious gift to the laſt extremity z but after his trial and condemnation, he 
reſolved to try-the experiment, and he committed the ring to the counteſs ff 3 
Nottingham, whom he defired to deliver it to the Queen: Tho counteſs wits pre 


Fo 


vailed on by her huſband, who was Eſſex's capital enewy nendy; net to excgute'the | 

commiſſion ; and Elizabeth, who {till expected that her favourite woulil make : 
this laſt appeal to her tepderneſs, and who aſcribed the neglect of it to his invin- DE 

tible obſtinacy, was, after much delay, and many internal combats, puſhed by ; - 


reſentment and policy: to ſign the warrant for his execution, The counteſs of 
Nottingham, falling into ſickneſs, and-finding herſelf approathirowards/her end, 
was! ſeized with rembrie for her conduct; and having obtained @iwifit from the 
Queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal ſecrvr:/: The Queen, 
aſtoniſhed with this incident, burſt · into a furious paſſion: She ſhook the IF 
counteſs in her bed ; and crying to her, That God might pardon ber, "but h never 
unj\y Sinks Gn eee eee eg 
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een year of ber age, and forty- fifth of her reign. 
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32 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
ind moſt incurable melancholy./ She rejected all conſolation: She even refoled 

food and ſuſtenance : And throwing herſelf on the floor, ſhe kept herſelf” filent 
and immoveable, feeding her thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and 
exiſtence an inſufferable burthen to her. Few words ſhe uttered ;*and they were 
all expreſſive of ſome inward grief which ſhe. cared not to reveal; But ſighs and 


groans were the chief vent which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, and-which; tho? 
.-they diſcovered her ſorrows, were never able to eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten days 


and nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her maids. brought 
her; und her phyſicians could not perſuade her to allow herſelf to be put to bed, 
much Teſs to make trial of any remedies which. they preſcribed. to her ꝰ. Her anxi- 


ous mind at laſt had ſo long preyed on her frail body, that her end was viſibly 
approaching; and the council, being aſſembled, ſent the lord · keeper, the lord 


admiral, and the ſecretary, to know her mind with regard to her ſucceſlak,,. She 
"anſwered with a faint voice, that as ſhe © had held a regal ſceptre, ſhe deſired no 


other than, a royal ſucceſſor, -, Cecil requeſting her to explain herſelf more parti 
cularly, ſhe ſubjoined, that the would have a king to ſucceed her; and who 


'thould that be but her neareſt kinſman, the king of Scots. Being then adviſed 


by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to fix her thoughts, upon God, the replied, | 
that ſhe did ſo, nor did her. mind in the leaſt wander from him. Her voice ſoon 


. after left her, her ſenſes failed, ſhe fell into a lethargic lumber, which continued 


ſome hours, and. ſhe expired gently, without farther ſtruggle or in 


. is 
Sucn a dark cloud overcaſt the evening of that day, which had ſhone « out adi 


. mighty luſtre. in the eyes of all Europe; There are few great perſonages i in hiſtory 


who have been more expoſed to the calumnyof enemies, and the adulation of friends, 


| than Queen Elizabeth ; -and yet there ſcarce is any, whoſe reputation has been 
mote certainly determined, by the unanimous conſent of poſterity. The unuſual 
length of her adminiſtration, and the ſtrong features of her character, were able 


to overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to abate much of their 


invectives, and her admirers ſomewhat of their panegyrics, have at laſt; in ſpire 
of political faftions, and what is more, of religious animoſities, produced an 


uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her conſtancy, her 


- magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, addreſs, are allowed to merit the high» 


eſt praiſes, and appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon who ever filled a 


- throne: A conducét Jeſs rigorous, leſs imperious, more ſincere, more indulgent 
to her people, would have been requiſite to form a perfect character. By the 


. mind ſhe controuled all her more active and n and 
| ® Strype, vol. i No. 99 57 


prevented 


. Ty . . 
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* [NE chem from running into exceſs : Her Ls all te- cop 
merity, her frugality from avarice, her friendſhip from partiality, her active yo 
temper from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded not herſelf with equal RE 
care or equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirmities z the nivalſhip of beauty, the deſire of „ 
admiration, the jealouſy of love, and the fallies of anger. — 4 | | 
| Hex ſingular talents for government were founded equally bes move TY 
on her capacity. Endowed with a great N herſelf, ſhe Toon ob · 
- tained an uncontrouled aſcendant over her people; and while ſhe merited all their 
eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their affection by her pretemdeſd obes. —_— 
Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the throne in more difficult” eifeiim- @ „ 
ſtances ; and none ever conducted the government with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and | 
fdicy. Tho' unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true ſectet for. , 
managing religious factions, ſhe Preſerved her people, by her ſuperjor prudence, | 
from thoſe confuſions in which theological controverſy had involved all the n | + 2M 
|  bouring nations: And tho? her enemies were the moſt powerful princes of Eu—- © 
rope, the moſt active, the moſt enterprizing, the feaſt ſcrupulous, the” was able 
by her vigour to make. deep impreſſions on their ſtars: Ter wii greatneſs mp 
while remained unguched and unicopaired, 
Tux wiſe miniſters, and brave warriors, wb io Sabah 0 FN | 
* of her ſucceſs ; but inſtead D W 
make great addition to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement toher - 
choicez they «were - ſupported by. her conſtancy; and with all theic ability, 
were never able to acquire any undue aſcendant over her. In her family, in 
court, in her kingdom, ſhe remained equally miſtreſs ; The force of the tender ol 
| paſſions was great over her, but the force of her mind was till ſuperiòr : and the 3 
combat which her victory viſibly. colt her, ſerves eee eee | 
her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſentiments. e 
Ts fame of this princeſs, tho? it has ſurmounted the prejudices boch bf ge- 
tion and of bigotry, yet lies ſtil} expoſed to another prejudice, which is more 
durable becauſe-mbre- natural, and which, according to the different - views in 
which we ſurvey her, is capable either of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſh-, 
ing the luſtre of her character. This prejudice is founded on the oonſideration of 
her ſex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck with the 
- bighelſt admiration of her great qualities and extenſive capacity; but we are alſo 
apt to require ſome more ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of temper, 
ſome of thoſe amiab by which her {ex is diſtiiguiſhed. But the true — 
method of eſtimating her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe conſiderations, and. 1 
e e plced in authority, and! eure with WI 
Vor, IV. the 
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the government of mankind. We may find it difficult to reconcile our fanc 


het as a wife or a miſtreſs; but her qualities as a ſovereign, tho? with ſore c at. 
derable exceptions, are che 1 of s e wy ear th | 
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Government, Toz party among us who have diſtinguiſhed themſelyes by their adherence 


manners, 
commerce, 
arts and 
learning. 


to liberty and a popular government, have long indulged their prejudices againſt 
the ſucceeding race of princes, by beſtowing unbounded panegyrics on the virtue 
and wiſdom. of. Elizabeth. They have even been ſo extremely ignorant of the 


t 


was che leaſt poſſeſſed of; a tender regard for the conſtirution, and a concern for 
4 liberties and privileges of her people. But as it is ſcarce poſſible for the pre- 
© poſſeſſions of party to throw a veil mueh longer over facts ſo palpable and unde- 
niable, there is danger leaſt the public ſhould run into the oppolite extreme, and 
_ ſhould. entertain an averſion. to the memory of a princeſs who exerciſed the royal 
"authotityi in a manner ſo contrary to all the ideas which we at preſent entertain of 
a legal conſtitution. . But Elizabeth only ſupported the prerogatives which were 
tranſmitted to her by her immediate predeceſſors: She believed that her ſubjects 
were entitled to no more liberty than their anceſtors enjoyed: She found that they 
entirely acquieſced i in her arbitrary adminiſtration : And. it was not auc her 
to find fault with a form of government, by which ſhe herſelf was invelfsd with | 
ſuch unlimited authority. In the particular exertions of power, the queſtion 
ought never to be forgot, What is beſt ? But in the general diſtribution of power 
among the ſeveral members of a conſtitution, there can ſeldom be admitted any 
other quoeſtion, than bat is uſual? Few examples occur of princes, who have 


willingly reſigned their power: None of thoſe who have, without ſtruggle, al. 


| lowed it to be extorted from them. If any other rule than eſtabliſhed practice 
be followed, factions and diſſentions muſt multiply without end: And tho' many 


conſtitutions, and none more than the Britiſh, have been improved even by vio- 


lent innovations, the praiſe which we beſtow on thoſe patriots, to whom we are 
indebted for our privileges, ought to be given with fome reſerve, and nao WIR 
out the leaſt rancour againſt thoſe who adhered to the antient conſtitution. | 
In order to underſtand the antient conſtitution. of England e, there is not a. 
period which is, more ta be ſtudied than the e fig of Elizabeth.” The pre- 
Kits _ Togatives 


3 8 hatwhich- prevailed: reid AG. 
ſent plan of liberty. There was a more antient conſtitution, where, ,tho' the people bad perhaps, 


. leſs libarty chan vader the Tudors, 22 King bad alfo leſs authority : e the barons 
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rogatives ON this princeſs were ſcarce ever diſputed, and ſhe therefore employed ch. 

them without ſcruple : Her imperious temper, a circumſtance in which ſhe went | 

far beyond her ſucceſſors, rendered her exertions of power violent and frequent, 

and diſcovered the full extent of her authority: The great popularity which ſhe 
enjoyed, proves, that ſhe did not infringe any eſtabliſhed liberties of the people: 
There remain monuments numerous enough to aſcertain the moſt noted act f 

her adminiſtration: And tho? theſe monuments muſt be ſought for remote from the 2 
drdinary hiſtorians, they become only the more authentic on that account, and 

ſerve for a ſtronger proof, that the particular exertions of her power were co e 
ed to be nothing but the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration, ſince they were not 
thought remarkable enough to be recorded even by contemporary writers. If thete 

was any difference in this particular, the people, in former reigna, ſeem rathet to 

have been more ſubmiſſive than during the age of Elizabeth . It may not bere 

be improper to recount ſome of the antient prerogatives of the crown, and lx 

open the ſources of that . power. which ol ane monerths ann en- % 

TOW +67: Spe. + AHing of | + >, "RY 

Oxx of the moſt antient ind moſt eſtabliſhed infringing of oh van the 

court of Star- chamber, which poſſeſſed an unlimited diſeretibnary authority 77 

of fining, impriſoning, and inflicting corporal puffiſnment, and Whoſe jur. 

diction | tended to all forts of offences, contempts, and diſorders, that lay "*; 

not within reach of the common law. The members of this court conſiſted 5 

of the privy council and the judges; men, who all of them enjoyed their of- G 1 

fices during pleaſure: And when the prince himſelf was preſent, he wWas te 
ſole judge, and all the others could only interpoſe with their advice. There 7 - bp 

needed but this one court in any government, to put an end to all regular, legal, 

and exact plans of liberty. For who durſt fet himſelf in oppoſition to the crown 

n and miniſtry, or aſpire to the character of being a patron of freedom, while ex- | 
poſed to ſo arbitrary a juriſdiction? I much queſtion, whether any of the ablo- : 

late monarchies in Europe contain, at preſent, ſo i al and deſpotic a OP? - = 0s 


was a great check ypon him, and exerciſed great tyranny e Bot chere vn, fill a. more an- 
tient conſtitution, viz. that before the figning of the charter, where neither the people nor the barons 
had any regular authority; and the power of the government was almoſt wholly inthe Tay,” The”. 
Engliſh conſtitution, like all others, has beer in a ſtate of continual fluftuation. © + A « 
ln a memorial of the ſtate of the realm, drawn by ſecretary Cecil, in 1369, ke Sa: 
Then followeth the decay of obedience in civil policy, which being compared with the fearfulneſs 
L 6 and reverence of all inferior eſtates to their ſaperiors.in times paſt, will aſtoniſh any wiſe and con- 
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o vn Tus court of High Commiſſion was another juriſdiction in more terrible, 


= . HISTORY o 7 NOLAN. ; 


both becauſe the crime of hereſy, of which it took cognizance, was more unde- 
finable than any civil - offence, and becauſe its methods of inquiſition and of ad- 
miniſtering oaths, were more contrary to all the moſt ſimple ideas of juſtice 
and equity, The fines and impriſonments impoſed by this court were frequent : 

The deprivations and ſuſpenſions of the clergy for non-conformity, were alſo very 


numerous, and comprehended at one time the third of all the eccleſiaſtics of 


England . The Queen, in a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſaid ex- 
preſsly, thãt ſhe. was reſolved, That no man ſhould be ſuffered to. decline either 
on the left or on the right hand, from the drawn we limited by 3 and 
«© by her laws and injunctions .“ 


Bur Martial Law went far beyond even Ae b e 


trary and violent method of deciſion. Whenever there was any inſurreffion or 


public diſorder, the crown employed martial law; and it was, during that time, 


exerciſed not only over the ſoldiers, but over the whole people : Any one might 
be puniſhed as a rebel, or an aider and abettor of rebellion, whom the provoſt- 


marſhal or lieutenant of counties, or their deputies, pleaſed to ſuſpect. Lord 
Bacon ſays, that the trial at common law granted to the earl of Eſſex, and his fel- 
low conſpirators, was a favBur : For that the caſe would have born and required 


the ſeverity of martial law lj. We have ſeen inſtances of its being employed by 


Queen Mary in defence of orthodoxy; There remains a, letter of Queen Eliza- 


beth's to the earl of Suſſex, after the ſuppreſſion of the notthern rebellion, in which 


ſhe reproves him ſharply, becauſe ſhe had not heard of his having done any execu- 


| tion by martial law-þ ; tho' it is probable, that near eight hundred perſons ſuffer- - 


- ed, one way or other, on account of that ſlight inſurrection. But the Kings of . 
England did not always limit the exerciſe of this law to the times of war and re- 
bellion. In 1552, when there was no rebellion or inſurrection, King Edward 
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: granted a commiſſion of martial law; and empowered the commiſſioners to exe- l 


cute it, as ſbonld be thought by their diſcretions moſt neceſſary 5. - Queen Elizabeth 


too was not ſparing in the uſe of this law. In 1 573, one Peter Burchet, a puri- 
tan, being perſuaded that it was lawful or meritorious to kill ſuch as oppoſed the 
truth of the goſpel, ran into the ſtreets, and wounded Hawkins the famous ſea- 


captain, whom he took, for Hatton, the Queen's favourite. The Queen 
vas ſo incenſed, that ſhe ordered him to be puniſhed inſtantly. by mar- 
tial law; but upon the remonſtrance of ſome prudent counſelors, who told 


her, hat chat law ought to be confined | to een eee eee 


{Net vat 0. 1 Murden, p. 183. : N 4 MS. of 
6 * Office. 9 Strype's Eeclel. Mem. vol, ii. p. 373, 58, 9. 
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ber order, and delivered over Burches to the common law “. se * 


not always fo reſerved in exerting this authority. There remains a proclamation 
of hers, in which ſhe orders martial law to be uſed againſt all fuch as import bulls, 
or even forbidden books and pamphlets from abroad + ; and-prohibits the lieute- 


nants or their deputies to be queſtioned for their arbitrary puniſhment of ſuch of- ; 


fenders, any law or "ſtatute 10 the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. We have 

another act of hers ſtill more extraordinary The ſtreets of London were very 
much infeſted with idle vagabonds and riotous perſons ?* The lord mayor had 
endeavoured to repreſs this diſorder : The Star · chamber had exerted its authority, 


and inflicted: puniſhment on theſe rioters : But the Queen, findiag thoſe remedies. - 


ineffectual, revived martial law, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commiſſion of 
prove -marſhal: © Granting him authority, and commanding him, upon lig- 


% nification given by the juſtices of peace in London or the neighbouring eoun- _ * 
„ties, of ſuch offenders, worthy to be ſpeedily executed by martial law, to at- 


tach and take the ſame perſons, and in the preſence of the ſaid juſtices, ac- 


e cording to juſtice of martial law, to execute them upon the gallows or gibber : 
« openly, or near to ſuch place where the ſaid rebellious and incorrigible offen- 


ders ſhall be found to have committed the ſaid great offences . I ſuppoſe it 
will be difficult to produce an en ſuch an act or e 
nearer. than Muſcovy, 


Tux Star- chamber, and High Commiſſion, and Court-Martial, wo ble 


| Juiiſditions, yet had ſtill ſome pretence of a trial, at leaſt a ſentence; but there 


& 
— 


vas a grievous. puniſhment very familiarly inflicted in that age, without any other 
authority than the warrant of a ſecretary of ſtate, or of the privy council ;; and 


that was, impriſonment, in any jail, and during any time, that theſe miniſters 


ſtate ʒ and theſe unhappy victims of public jealouſy were ſometimes thrown' into 


dungeons, and loaded with irons, and treated in the moſt cruel manner, wane | 


their being able to obtain any remedy from law. i 
Tuis practice was an indirect way of employing torture: der hs tack elk 


was frequently uſed, upon any ſuſpicion, without other authority than a'warrant 
from the ſecretary or the privy-council. Even the council in the marches of 


Wales were empowered, by their very. commiſſion, to make uſe of torture, 


whenever they thought proper ||. There cannot be a ſtronger proof how lighiely 


the rack was employed, than the Den ſtory, told by lord Bacon. We 


| ſhould think proper. In ſuſpicious times, all the jails were full of priſoners of 


*.-Caniden, p- 449+ —— fi. p. 288. 1 570. I + Rymer, = 
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they refuſed to pay the loan demanded of them. Marden, p. 632. . l Haynes, p. 196 
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. ſhall give it in his own words. The Queen was mightily incenſed againſt Hay- 
« warde, on account of a book he dedicated to lord Eſſex, being a ſtory of the 
e firſt year of King Henry the fourth, thinking it a ſeditious prelude to put into 
« the people's heads boldneſs and faction : She ſaid, ſhe had an opinion that 
“ there was treaſon in it; and aſked me, if 1 could not find any places in it, that 
„ might be drawn within the caſe of treaſon : Whereto I anſwered, For treaſon, 

<« ſure I found none; but for felony, very many: And when her majeſty haſtily 
„ aſked me, wherein? I told her, the author had committed very apparent 
4 theft : For he had taken moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and tranſ- 

« lated them into Engliſh, and put them into his text. And another time when 
the Queen could not to be perſuaded, that it was his writing whoſe name was to 
<« it, but that it had ſome more miſchievous author, and ſaid with: great indig- 
nation, that ſhe would have him' racked, to produce his author; I replied, Nay, 
<« madam, he is a doctor, never rack his perſon, but rack his ſtile : Let him 
« haye pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and be enjoined to continue 
the ſtory where it breaketh off, and I will undertake, by collating the ſtyles, 
4. to judge whether he were the author or no +.” Thus, had it not been for 
Bacon's humanity; or rather his wit, this author, a man of letters, had been put 
to the rack, for a moſt innocent performance. His real offence was, his dedi- 
cating. a book to that munificent patron of the learned, the earl of Eſſex, at a 


. when this nobleman lay under diſgrace with her majeſty. 13 


Taz Queen's-menace of trying and puniſhing Haywarde 4 KS tial 
eaſily have been executed, let his book have been ever ſo innocent. While 


ſo many terrors hung over the people, no jury durſt have acquitted a man whom 
the court was reſolyed to have condemned. The practice alſo of not confronting 


the witneſſes with the priſoner, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable. advantages 


againſt him. And, indeed, there ſcarce occurs an-inſtance, during all theſe reigns, 
that the ſovereign, or the miniſters, were ever diſappointed in the iſſue of a pro- 


ſecution. Timid juries, and judges who held their eg; e ED never 


failed to ſecond all the views of the court. hue 47% 
Tux power of preſſing, and obliging any IR to "adn of any office, was 


another prerogative totally incompatible with freedom. . Oſborne gives the fol- 


lowing account of Elizabeth's method of employing this prerogative, © In caſe | 


9 "FE re any: likely to Interrupt her occaſions,” 10 5 „ ſhe did ane, 


* To our = apprehenſion, Harwanls ebook 7 5962 K. to N a contrary tendency: For bs 4 


chere preſerved the famous ſpeech of the biſhop of Carliſle, which contains, in the moſt -expreſs 


B 4 „ = 1 f e 


terms, IT eee FF this 


« pre- 


1 


the baſhaws and governors of provinces, from whom he afterwards ſqueezes preſents, 
or takes forfeitures: In England, it engaged the Queen to ere& monopolies, and 


| to the individuals from whom the money was borrowed F. - 4%3 Ld «ki; 
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prevent him by a chargeable employment abroad, or putting him upon ſome Chap. VII. 5 
„ ſervice at home, which ſhe knew leaſt grateful to the people: Contrary to a | 


« falſe maxim, fince practiſed with far worſe ſucceſs, by ſuch princes as thought _ 
eit better huſbandry to buy off enemies than reward friends . The practice 
with which Oſborne reproaches the two immediate ſucceſſors of Elizabeth, pro- 
ceeded partly from the extreme difficulty of their ſituation, partly from the greater 
lenity of their diſpoſition. The power of preſſing, as may naturally be imagined, 
was often ſed; ; e V was waſhes * the officers eee 5 12 
the ſer vice l. 


TRE eohchiniais of Braland) all: 2 . E de in 3 { 5 2 | 


| particulars, bore, in this reſpe&, ſome reſemblance to that of Turkey at preſent: $ | | bk 
The ſovereign poſſeſſed every power, except that of impoſing taxes: And in Both 1 | 


countries this limitation, unſupported by other privileges, appears rather preju- 
dicial to the people. In Turkey, it obliges the Sultan to permit The extortion of 


grant patents for excluſive trade: An invention ſo pernicious, that had ſhe gone 
on, during a tract of years, at her own rate, England, the ſear of riches, and arts, 
and commerce, would 0 . poEIIIT Ne as W Wees as nn or / 
the coaſt of Barbar y ics sr {omg 
Wi may further obſerve, that this Alben ee abt only becanſe 1 it 
proved afterwards the means by which the Parliament extorted-all their other pri- 


8 ů eee; — 
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vileges, was very much encroached on, in an indirect manner, during the reign 


of Elizabeth, as well as of her predeceſſors. She often exacted loans from her 


people; an arbitrary and unequal kind of impoſition, and which individuals felt 
ſeverely: For tho* the money had been regularly reſtored, which was ſeldom 


the caſe ®, it lay in the prince's hands without intereſt, which was a ſenſible loſs 


Turxx remains a propoſal” made by the lord Burleigh, he Ayia a general 
6h on the people, equivalent to a ſubſidy $ ; a ſcheme which would have laid 
the burthen more equally, but which was, in different words, nothing but a taxation, 


: u b without n ü l It is e that the 3 hs , 


| 2 $43* . 

f Page 5 I Murden, p- 161. ts tc Beco, vol iu. p. 362. 
T In the ſecond of Richard II. it was enacted, wes in loans, which the King Gall require 9 
ſubjeQs, upon letters of privy ſeal, ſuch as have reaſonable excuſe of not tending, may thereto be re- 
ceived without farther ſummons, trapel or grief, See Cotton's abridg. p. 170. By this law the 

King's prerogative of exacting loans was ratified ; and what might be deemed a reaſonable excuſe ans 

FFF 55 Hanes, p. 518, „ 0 
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Chap. Vi. propoſed, without any viſible neceſſity, by that wiſe miniſter, is the very ſame 
which Henry the eighth attempted; and which Charles the firſt, enraged by ill | 


uſage from his Parliament, and reduced to the greateſt ne on pe 
in practice, to the great diſcontent of the nation. 


Tus demand of benevolence was anothet invention of chat ups for taxing in 
people. This practice was ſo little ednceived to be irregular, that the commons, 
in 1585, offered the Queen a benevolence z which ſhe very generouſly refuſed, 

as having no occaſion, at that time, for money T. Queen Macy alſo, by an or- 

der of council; increaſed the cuſtoms in ſome branches; and her ſiſter imitated 
the example J. There was a ſpecies of ſhip-money impoſed at the time of the 
Spaniſh invaſion. The: ſeveral ports were. required to equip a certain number of 
| ſhips at their own charge; and ſuch, was the alacrity of the people for the public | 
defence, chat ſome of the ports, particularly London, ſent double the number " | 
demanded of them, When any levies were made for Ireland, France, or the 9 
Low Countries, the Queen obliged the counties to raiſe the ſoldiers, to arm and 
clothe them, and carry them to the ſea- ports at their own charge. New-Year's- 
Gifts were, In nnn EG. and. from the more conſider- 
able gentry T. 

— PURVEYANCE. Sud matter: aki 86 taxation, mm 1 and "i 
preſive. The whole kingdom felt ſenſibly the burthen of this impoſition; and 
it was regarded as a great ptivilege which was conferred on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to prohibit the purveyors from taking any commodities within five miles 
of theſe univerſities. The Queen victualled her navy by Wann | - 
nnn, of her government . | 
© WanDsmry was the moſt regular and legal R | 
tive: Vet was it a great badge of flavery, and oppreſſive to the great families. 
| When an eſtate fell to a female, che ſovereign obliged her to marty any one he 

| : Whether the heir was male or female, the crown enjoyed the whole 
| profit of the rents during the minority. N nah wartihp was an 1 | 
method of :rewirding a courtier or favourite. 

Tux inventions were endleſs, which my power might ompicy fdremertiog 
of money, while the people imagined that their property was ſecured by the crown's 
being debarred from impoſing taxes. Strype has preſerved a ſpeech of lord Bur- 
leigh to the-Queen and council, wherein are contained ſome particulars not a little 
extraordinary 5. Burleigh. propoſes that ſhe ſhould erect a court for the cor- 


Fs, 2 : 4 D'Ewes, p. 494 | 1 I Bacon, vol. iv, 5. 362. e Monſon, p. 267. 1 2 
Mem. vol. i. P. 137. | + Cathden, p. 388. $ Annals, vol. iv, p. % & fog. 24 
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1 all abuſes, and ſhould confer 6 general inquiſito—- 


rial power over the whole kingdom. He ſets before her eyes the example of her 
wiſe grandfather, Henry the ſeventh, who, by ſuch methods, augmented ex- 


tremely his revenue; and he recongmends, that this new court ſhould proceed, 


„ag well by the direction and ordinary courſę of the laws, as by virtue of her 
majeſty's ſupreme regiment and abſolute power, from whence law proceeded.” In 
a word, he expects from this inſtitution, greater acceſſion to the royal treaſure, 
than Henry the eighth derived from the abolition of the abbeys, and all the for. 
feitures of the eccleſiaſtical revenues. This project of lord Burleigh needs not, 


I think, any comment. A form of government muſt be very arbitrary, where | 


a wiſe and good miniſter could make ſuch a propoſal to the ſovereign. _ 

EmBAarcors on merchandize was another engine of royal power, by which 
the Engliſh princes , were able to extort money from the people, We have ſeen 
Inſtances in the reign of Mary. Elizabeth, before her coronation, iſſued an or- 
der to the cuſtom-houſe, . prohibiting the ſale of all crimſon ſilks which ſhould be 
imported, till the court was firſt provided . She expected, no doubt, a n 
penny- worth from the merchants, while they lay under this reſtraint. 


- Taz Parliament pretended to the right of enacting laws, as well as of 3 


ing ſubfidies ; but this privilege was, during that age, till more inſignificant than 
the other. Queen Elizabeth expreſsly prohibited them from meddling with ſtate 


matters or eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; and ſhe openly ſent the members to priſon, who 
dared to tranſgreſs her imperial edict in theſe particulars. There paſſed few Par- 
' liaments, during her reigns where there occur not inder of this arbitrary 
conduct. 

Bur the legiſlative power of the Parkament. was a mere fallacy, while the FY 
vereign was univerſally acknowledged to poſſeſs a diſpenſing power, by which all 
the laws could be invalidated, and rendered of no effect. The uſe of this power 
was alſo an indirect method practiſed for erecting monopolies. |. Where the ſtatutes 


laid any branch of manufacture under reſtrictions, the ſovereign, by. exempting 


one perſon from the laws, gave him in effect the monopoly of that commodity = 


There was no grievange, at that time, more univerſally RY of, mo the 


frequent diſpenſing with the penal laws |. 5 
Bur in reality the crown poſſeſſed the full legillative e . by means. 5 8 


clamations, which might affect any ſubject of the greateſt importance, and which 
We: Star- chamber took care to ſee more rigorouſly executed than the laws them 


® Strype, vol. i. p. 7. + pai eee 
1 Morden, p. 325. 
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Genn. ſelves. The motives of theſe proclamations were ſometimes very frivolous and 
even ridiculous. Queen Elizabeth had taken offence at the ſmell of woad; and 
"ſhe iſſued an edict prohibiting any one to cultivate that uſeful plant“. She was 
alſo, pleaſed to take offence at the long ſwords and high ruffs then in faſhion : She 
ſent about her officers, to break every man's ſword, and clip every man's ruff, 


which was beyond a certain length T. This oratice;reſembles ſomewhat the me- 
thod employed by the great Czar Peter, to make his ſubjects change their garb. 
Tux Queen's prohibition of the propheſyings was founded on a better reaſon; 


but ſhews ſtill the unlimited extent of her prerogative. Two or three people 


could not meet together, in order to read the ſcriptures, and confer about religion, 


thoꝰ in ever ſo orthodox a manner, without her permiſſion. 


Turn were many other branches of prerogative incompatible with an \ exact 
or regular enjoy ment of liberty. None of the nobility could marry without per- 


miſſion from the ſovereign. The Queen detained the earl of Southampton long 
in priſon, becauſe he privately married the earl of Eſſex's couſin 1. No man 


could travel without the conſent of the prince. Sir William Evers underwent a 


' ſevere purſecution; aut he had eg pe to pay a eee viſit ro the King of 
Scots F. 


TRE Funes in the thirteenth of the . praifed her for not: vikiatiog 
the practice, uſual among her predeceſſors, of ſtopping the courſe of juſtice by 
particular warrants ||. There could not poſſibly be a greater abuſe, nor a ſtronger 
mark of arbitrary power; and the Queen, in refraining from'it, was very laudable. 
But ſhe was by no means conſtant in this reſerve, There remain in the public re- 


| cords ſome warrants of her's for exempting perſons from all law- ſuits and proſecu- : 


tions *; and theſe. warrants, ſhe ſays, ſhe ang from ber en keene 
which ſhe will not allow to be diſputct. 


Ir was very uſual in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and pnckably 3 in all the preced: 


ing reigns, for noblemen or privy counſellors to commit to priſon, any one who 
had happened to diſpleaſe them, by ſuing for his juſt debts; and the perſon, tho 


he gained his Miſe in the courts of juſtice,” was commonly obliged to relinquiſh 


his property, in order to obtain his liberty. Some likewiſe, who had been deli- 


vered from priſon by the judges, have again been committed to cuſtody in ſecret 


| places, without any poſſibility of obtaining relief; and even the officers and ſer- 


jeants of the courts of law, have been puniſhed for executing the writs in favour 


of theſe perſons. Nay, it was uſual to ſend for people by purſuivants, a kind of 


_ * Townſend's Journals, p. 250. Stowe's Annals. » + Townſend hon. p. 250. 
Stoffie's Annals. Stry pe, vol. ii. p. 6. 1 Birch's Mem. vol. ii. p. 422, { Ibid. p. 511. 
| D'Ewes, p 1114. munen. p. 652, 708, 777. C 
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harpies, who then attended the orders of the council and high. Wu and Chap:!VIL. | | 


they were brought up to London, and conſtrained by impriſonment, not only to 
withdraw their lawful ſuits, but alſo to pay the purſuivants great ſums of money. 


The judges, in the thirty-fourth year of the Queen, complain to her majeſty of the 


frequency of this practice. It is probable, that that tyranny was carried no far- 
ther down than the reign of Elizabeth ; fince the Parliament, who obtained: the 


petition of right, found no later inſtances of it“. And even theſe very judges - 
of Elizabeth, who. thus protect the people againſt the tyranny of the great, ex - 


preſsly allow, that a perſon, committed by ſpecial me from the en is 
not bailable. 


Ix is eaſy to imagine, that, in ſuch a government, no juſtice coul 
of law, be obtained of the ſovereign, unleſs he was willing to allo 


In the 


© naval expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Forbiſher againſt the geen in 


1592, a very rich carrack was taken worth two hundred thouſand pounds. The 
Queen's ſhare in the adventure was only a tenth part; but as the prize was fo 
great, and exceeded ſo much the expectations of all the adventurers, ſhe” was 


determined not to reſt contented with her ſhare. Raleigh, humbly and earneſtly, N | 


begged her to accept of an hundred thouſand pounds, in lieu of all demands, or 


rather exaCtiong : and ſays, that the preſent, which the proprietors were willing 
to make her of eighty thouſand pounds, was the cen that TIEN een tre- 


ceived from a ſubject F. 


Bur it is no wonder the Queen, in her adminiſtration, ould hays ſo little re- 


gard to liberty; while the Parliament itſelf, in enacting laws, were ſo entirely 


negligent of it. The perſecuting ſtatutes, which they paſſed againſt papiſts and ; 


puritans, are extremely contrary to the genius of freedom; and by expoſing ſuch 
multitudes to the tyranny of prieſts and bigots, accuſtomed the people to the moſt 
diſgraceful ſubjection. Their conferring an unlimited ſupremacy on the Queen, or 


what is worſe, acknowleging 50 e NOR w aA was another” 3 — 


voluntary ſervitude. 


Tur law of the 2 3d of her reign, making ſeditious Salty Kinn the 28 | 
capital, is alſo a very tyrannical ſtatute; and an uſe, no leſs - tyrannical, Was - 


ſometimes made of it. The cafe of Udal, a puritanical clergyman, ſeems 
| ſingular, even in thoſe arbitrary times: This man had publiſhed a book called 


a demonſtration of diſcipline, in which he inveighed againſt the government of 


biſhops; and tho' he had carefully endeavoured to conceal his game, he was 


- thrown into priſon upon ſuſpicion, and brought to his trial for this offence. It 
A Raſhworth, vol. i. p. 511. Franklyn's Annals, p. 250; 7 Tab iv, p. 128, 129. 
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- Chap. VII. was pretended, that the biſhops were part of the Queen's political body; ; and to 


ſpeak againſt them, was really to attack her, and was therefore felony by the 
ſtatute, This was not the only iniquity, to which Udal was expoſed. The 

judges would not allow the jury to determine any thing but the fact, whether 

dal had wrote the book, or not, without examining his intention, or the im- 

port of the words. In order to prove the fact, the crown lawyers did not pro- 
duee a fingle witneſs to the court: They only read the teſtimony of two perſons 
abſent, one of whom faid that Udal had told him he was the author; another, 
that a friend of Udal's had ſaid ſo. They would not allow Udal to produce any 
exculpatory evidence; which, they ſaid,” was never to be permitted againſt! the 
Queen. And they tendered him an oath, by which he was required to ſwear, 
that he waShot author of the book; and his refuſal to give that teſtimony. was 


employed as the ſtrongeſt proof of his guilt. It is almoſt needleſs to add, that, 


notwithſtanding theſe multiplied iniquities, a verdict of death was given by the 
jury againſt Udal: For as the Queen was extremely bent upon his proſecution, 
it was impoſſible he could ee He died in Nen (before the executiog of 
| the ſentence. _ / 

Tux caſe of Penry was, if polibie, Rill kinder, This man was > ties: pu- 
rink, or rather a Browniſt; and he had wrote againſt the hierarchy ſeveral 


tracts, ſuch as Martin Mar-prelate, Theſes Martiniane, and other compoſitions 
full of low ſcurrility and petulant ſatyre. After concealing himſelf for ſome years, - 


he was ſeized; and as the ſtatute againſt ſeditious words required that the crimi- 
nal ſnould be tried within a year after committing the offence, he could not be 
Indicted for his printed books. He was therefore tried for ſome papers found in 

his pocket, as if he had thereby ſcattered ſedition . It was alſo: imputed to him, 
by. the lord-keeper, -Puckering, that in ſome of theſe papers, he had only ac- 


„ knowleged her majeſty's royal power to ęſtabliſb laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil; 
es but had avoided the uſual terms of making, enacting, decreeing, and ordaining 


. laws: Which imply,” ſays the lord- keeper, a moſt abſolute authority 4.“ 
Penry for theſe offences was condemned and executed. 


Tuus we have ſeen, that the moſt abſolute authority of the ſovereign, to make 
why of the lord-keeper's phraſe, was eſtabliſhed on above twenty branches of pre- 


rogative, which are now aboliſhed, and which were, every one of them, totally | 


| incompatible with the liberty of the ſubjeft. But what enſured more effectually 


the ſlavery of the people, than even theſe: branches. of prerogative, . was, the eſta- 


State Trials; vel. i. p. 144. Strype, vol. iv. p. 21. 14. Lite of Whitgif, P- 343. 
+ Strype's Life of Whitgift, bock i iv. chap. 11. Neal, vol. i. P- 564. 
> Strype, vol. iv. p, 177. f 
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bliſhed principles of the times, which attributed to the prince ſach an unlimized+ Chap. VI 


and indefeiſible power, as was ſuppoſed to be the original of all law, and could 
be bounded and circumſcribed by none. The homilies, publiſhed for the uſe of 
the clergy, and which they were enjoined to read every Sunday in all the charehes;” 
inculcate every where a blind, and unlimited paſſive-obedience to the prince; 
which, on no account, and under no pretence, is it ever Jawful for them, in the 
ſmalleſt article, to depart from or infringe. Much noiſe has been made, becauſe 
| ſome court chaplains, during the ſucceeding reigns, were permitted to preach ſuch 
doctrines ;z but there is a great difference between theſe ſermons, and diſcourſes 


publiſhed by authority, avowed by the prince and council, and promulgated to the 


whole nation *, So thoroughly were theſe principles imbibed by the people, 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and her immediate predeceſſors, that oppoſition to 
them was regarded as the moſt flagrant ſedition, and was not even rewarded by 
that public praiſe and approbation, which can alone ſupport men under ſuch: dan- 
gers and difficulties, as attend the reſiſtance of tyrannical authority. It was only 
during the next generation that the noble principles of liberty took root, and 
ſpreading themſelves, under the ſhelter of en ae en fa- 
ſhionable among the people. CIS 0 5 

Ir is worth remarking; that the ire tui en to eee mo. 
narchy, a greater regularity,of police and a more ſtrict execution of the laws, 
did not attend the former Engliſh government, thoꝰ in many reſpects it fell under 
that denomination : A demonſtration of this truth is contained in a judicious 
paper, which is preſerved by Strype Þ, and which was wrote by an eminent juf- 
tice of peace of Somerſerſhire, in the year 1596, near the end of the Queen's 
reign, when the authority of that princeſs may be ſuppoſed to be fully corrobo- 


rated by time, and her maxims of government improved by long practice. This 
paper contains an account of the diſorders which then prevailed in the county 

of Somerſet. The author ſays, that forty. perſons had been there executed. in a 
year for robberies, thefts, and other felonies; thirty-five , burnt in the hand, 


thirty ſeven whipt, one hundred and eighty-three diſcharged: That thoſe who 
were diſcharged were moſt wicked and deſperate perſons, who never could come 


tœany good, becauſe they would not work, and none would take them into 


ſervice : That notwithſtanding this great number of indictments, the fifth part 


of the felonies committed in the county were not brought to a trial, the greater 
number eſcaped cenſure, either from the ſuperior cunning of the- felons, the te- 
miſſneſs of the magiſtrates, or the fooliſh lenity of the people : That the rapines - 


* Gifford, a clergyman, was ſuſpended i in 1584, for preaching up # limited obedience to the civil 
Rn Wr vol. i. p. 435. + Annals, vol. iv. p. 290 & ſeq 
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Chap. vn. committed by the infinite number of wicked, wandering, idle * were into- 


lerable to the poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch of their 
ſheep-folds, their paſturks, their woods, and their corn- fields: That the other 
counties of England were in no better condition than Somerſetſhire; and many of 
them were even in a worſe : That there were at leaſt three or four hundred able- 
bodied. vagabonds i in every county, who lived by theft - and rapine 3 and who 

| ſometimes met in troops to the number of ſixty, and committed ſpoil. on the in- 
habitants: That if all the felons of this kind were aſſembled, they would be able, 

if reduced to good ſubjection, to give the greateſt enemy her majeſty has a ſtrong 
battle: And that the magiſtrates themſelves were intimidated from executing juſ- 
tice upon them; and there were examples of juſtices of peace, who, after giving 
ſentence againſt rogues, had interpoſed to ſtop the execution of their own ſen- 

_ tence, on Wee 505 the eee hich: my over n from de confcdetitey of 

theſe felons. | AMK 

I the year 1575, the Queek chmpliited” in Waben of tue bad en 

of the laws; and threatened, if the magiſtrates were not, for the future, more 
vigilant, that ſhe would entruſt authority to indigent and needy perſons, who 
would find an intereſt in the more exact diſtribution of juſtice * It appears, that 
. - ſhe was as good as her word. For in t60t, there were great complaints made 
in Parliament of the rapine of juſtices of peace; and a member ſaid, that this 
magiſtrate was an animal, who, for half a dozen of chickens, would diſpenſe 
with a dozen of penal ſtatutes +. It is not eaſy to account for this relaxation of 
government, and neglect of police, during a reign of ſo much vigour as that of 


Elizabeth. The ſmall revenue of the crown is the moſt likely cauſe that can be 


aſſigned. The Queen had it not in der e to e a great aig in al. 
liſting her to execute the laws; 0 


On the whole, the Engliſh have no ie 15 the PE of a an- 
ceſtors, to be in love with the picture of abſolute nſonarchy; or to prefer the un- 


* limited authority of the prince, and his unbounded prerogatives, to that noble 


liberty, that ſweet equality, and that happy ſecurity, by which they are at pre- 
ſent diſtinguiſhed above all nations of the univerſe. The utmoſt that can be 
ſaid in favour of the government of that age (and perhaps it may be faid with 
truth) is, that the power of the prince, tho really unlimited, was exerciſed after 
the European manner, and entered not into every part of the adminiſtration; that 
the inſtances of a high exerted prerogative were not ſo frequent as to render pro- 
RY” noe inſecure, or reduce the people to à total ſervitude ; that the kee. 


bre, p. 234. | + Ibid. p mo” __ 204k 
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aun from faction; the quickneſs of execution, and the cas of thoſe , 
meaſures, which could be taken for offence or deſence,; made ſoche compenſation 
for the want of a legal and determined liberty; that ab the prince commande 
no mercenary army, there was a tacit check on him, which maintained neige. 
vernment in that medium, to which the people had been accuſtomed ; and that 
2 this ſituation of England was in reality more remote from, tho' ſeemingly it ap- 
. proached nearer to, a deſpotic and eaſtern monarchy, than the preſent government 
of that kingdom, where the people, ad g ure 1 neee are totally 
naked, defenceleſs, and diſarmed. 25 Go e e BA ene 
Ws, ſhall cloſe this volume Has a brief 3 account f the an mili- 
tary force, the damm a the Warn and: the: een of _— e eng 
period. 10 5711 
Qu zx Elizabeth's: nden Was See and in 3 n, 
ſeemed to border on avarice. The ſmalleſt expence, if it could poſſibly be ſaved, 
appeared conſiderable in her eyes; and even the charge of an expreſs, during the 
moſt delicate tranſactions, was not below her notice v. She was alſo attentive to 
every profit; and embraced opportunities of gain, which may appear ſomewhat 
extraordinary, She kept the See of Ely vacant nineteen years, in order to pocket „ 
the revenue ; and it was uſual with her, when ſhe promoted a biſhop, to take | „ ; 
the opportunity of pillaging the ſee of ſome of its manors . But that there Was 1 
in reality little or no ayarice in the Queen's temper appears from this circum- 
ſtance, that ſhe never amaſſed any treaſure; and even refuſed ſubſidies from the 
Parliament, when ſhe had no prefent occaſion for them. Vet we muſt not on- 
clude from this circumſtance, that her economy proceeded from a tender concern 
for her people: She loaded them with monopolies and excluſive patents, which 
are infinitely more oppreſſive than the moſt heavy taxes, levied in a legal and re- 
gular manner. The real ſource of her frugal conduct was derived from her de. 1 
ſire of independency, and her Are to preſerve her dignity, which would have been 8 3 
; endangered, had ſhe reduced herſelf to the neceſſity of having frequent recourſe | 
to parliamentary ſupplies. In conſequence of this motive, the Queen, tho en- 
gaged in ſucceſsful and neceffary wars, thought it more prudent to make a con- © 
tisual dilapidation of the royal demeſnes $, than demand the moſt moderate ſup⸗ 
plies from the commons. As ſhe lived unmarried and had no poſterity, ſhe was 
contented to- ſerve her ns tum, tho? # the expence of einne who, 
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. by reid of this policy;/ jninedo other arcidens d e e on ſudden 
Fee to the moſt extreme indigence. 
Tur ſplendor of u court was, was, during 4 age, a great part of the public 
1 and as Elizabeth was nage woman, and expenſive in no kind of 
magnificence except” cloaths, this circumſtance enabled her to perform great 
1 by her narrow revenue. She is ſaid to have paid four millions of debt, left 
on the crown by her father, brother, and ſiſter; an incredible ſum for that age f. 
The ſtates at the time of her death owed her about eight hundred thouſand 
pounds: And the King of France four hundred and fifty thoufand 1. Tho- 
that prince was extremely frugal, and, after the peace of Vervins, was continu- 
ally amaſſing treaſure, the Queen never could, by the moſt preſſing remonſtrances, 
prevail on him to make payment of thoſe ſums, which ſhe had ſo generouſly ad- 
vanced him, during his greateſt diſtreſſes. One payment of twenty thoufand 
crowns, and another of fifty thouſand; were all ſhe could obtain, by the ſtrongeſt 
repreſentations ſhe. could make of the difficulties to which the rebellion in Ire- 
land had reduced her, The Queen expended on the wars with Spain between 
1589 and 1593, the ſum of one million three hundred thouſand pounds, beſide | 
the double ſubſidy, amounting to two bundred and eighty thouſand pounds, 
granted her by parliament +, In the year 1599 ſhe ſpent fix hundred thouſand 
pounds 1 in ſix months in the ſervice of Ireland *. Sir Robert Cecil affirmed, 
that in ten years time, Ireland coſt her three millions four hundred thouſand 
pounds ||. She gave the earl of Eſſex a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds upon 
his departure for the government of that kingdom g. Lord Burleigh computed 
that the value of the gifts conferred on that favourite amounted to three hundred 
thouſand pounds: A proof of her ſtrong affection towards him! It was a com- 
mon ſaying Ne this n The Queen 5 3 tho ſoe rewards ſpar- 
. | 
It is difficulr ro compute exactly the Queen's ordinary revenue, but i it certainly 
bell woch 1 of five hundred thouſand Pounds à year . In 1590, ſhe raiſed 


Ty D* "Dues, 8 93. 1 think 3 it impaſible to reconcile this account of the public debts wh that 
given by $trype, Eceleſ. Mem, vol. ii. p. 334- that in the year 155 3, the crown owed but 300 
pounds. Town, that this laſt ſum appears a great deal more re Tbe whole revenue of Queen 
ee would not in ten eee ee millions. | 


t Winwaod, vol. l. p. — 54. 1 wid. 5 i . 4 Dives, Kn. 
* Camden, g. r TY 1 Appendix o the earl of Eſſex's 1 | 3 Birch's 
| Memoirs, vol. ii. 4 F Nanton's Regalia, chap. +." 


"IF Pranklyn in bis Annals, p. 9. ſays, chat the profit of the kingdom, beſide — and the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, (which "amounted - to about 120,050 ces was 188, 197 * The crown | 
LETTER to be eompreboded in this computation | 
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money was regularly paid, e e ee eee 
ſhe ſhook off this depenance on foreigner s. 


- In 1559, the Queen employed Greſham to CER for her- Ka V2 thou: 


805 pounds at Antwerp, in order to enable her to reform the coinage, which 


was at that time extremely debaſed +.” She: was ſo unpolitic as to make. herſelf 


an innovation in the coin; by dividing a pound of filyer into ſixty-two ſhillings, 
= be e e ee Ku re e 
e eee 12 of 33 


Queen Elizabeth, ſenfible, how nic the defence of her kingdom depended 
on its naval power, 'was defirous to'encotirage commeree and navigation: But as' 


| her monopolies tended to extinguiſh all domeſtic induſtry, which is much more 
valuable than foreign trade, and is the foundation of it, the general train of her 
conduct was very ill calculated to ferve the purpoſe at which ſhe aimed, much 
N leſs to promote the riches of her people. The excluſive companies alſo were an 


immediate check on foreign trade. Yet notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 
the ſpirit of the age was ſtrongly bent on naval enterprizes ; and beſides the mi- 
licary expeditions againſt the Spaniards, many attempts were made for new diſ- 


 coveries, and many new branches of foreign commerce were opened by the Eng- 
bh, Sir Martin Forbiſher undertook three fruitleſs voyages to diſcover the north- | 


weſt Davis, not difheartened by this ill fucceſs, made a few: 


nted the firſt patent to the Eaſt India company. The flock of that company 
Aeventy-two thouſand pounds; and they fitted out four ſhips,'! uhder the 
corhmand of james Lancaſter, for this new branch of trade. The adventure 
was ſucceſsful; and the ſhips, returning with'a rick See "encouraged the dem- 


pany to continue that commerce. OAT Soft rollo on 100 ee 


Tux communication with Mufcovy kad b been.opened in Queen Mary's time by 


| che diſcovety of the pallage to Archangel : But the commerce to that country did 


not begin to be carried to a great extent till about che year 1369. The Queen 


obtained from the Czar ab Exclufive parent to the Engliſh! for the whole trade to 

A _ MyſcovyF ; and flie entefed into a perſonal, as' well as national, alliance with 
5 bim. This Czar was named John Baſilides, a moſt furious tyrant, who ſuſpect- 
ing continually the reyolt of his ſubjects, ſtipulated to have a ſafe retreat and pro- 


dne e een In order the t © caſe gik of this rele, he peve 
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when he diſcovered the firdirs? Which paſs by his name. In 1600, the Queen 


poſed to marry an Engliſh woman, and the Queen intended to have ſent him the Chap. mY 5 


of one entire tree; which they towed and rowed up the ſtream is far as Walogda- - 


7 - 
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lady Anne Haſtings, daughter to the earl of e er But when the lady was 
informed of the barbarous mabriers of the country, ſhe wikly INE 
arenen arch capeney of her eaſe and ſafety . . 


"Taz Engliſh, encouraged by the privileges, which they bad obtained o 
Baſilides, ventured farther into theſe countries, than- any Europeans had for. 


merly done. They tranſported their goods along the river Dwina in boats made 


From thence, they carried them ſeven days journey by land to Yeraſlau, and : 
then down the Volga to Aſtracan. At Aſtracan, they built ſhips; crofſed the - 
Caſpian Sea, and diſtributed their commodities into Perſia. _ DT CH OCT 


reehpt met cini Tuck diſcouragements that it was never renewed f. =. 1 
Arrzx the death of John nee his ſon, Theodos revoked che patent, | i 
which the Engliſh enjoyed t for a monopoly Ruffian trade; and when the 


Queen remonſtrated àgainſt this i innovation, he told her miniſters, that princes. 
muſt carty an indifferent hand, as well between their ſubjects as between fo- 
reigners; and not convert trade, which by the laws of nationFought to be com- 3 
mon to all, into a monopoly: for the private gain of a few t. 80 much juſter 
notions of commerce were entertained by this barbarian, than were prałtiſed by 
the renowned Queen Elizabeth! Theodore, however, continued ſome privi- 
leges to the Engliſh, on recount ef their being the art ae een of the com- 


Tu trade to ae ws b Whale Fats e cas Hs = 


diately confined tu a company by Queen, Elizabeth. ' Before that time, the grand 
fignior had always conceived England to be a dependant province of France ; 
but having heard of the Queen's power and reputation, he gave a good recep- 
* Yon to:the Englith, and eren granted them larger privileges tan he had given 


to the French. Oo ER VER _ 

Tux merchants of the Hanſe towns vthpliined loudly in the beginning of Bk. 5 | 
zabeth's reign of the treatment, which they had received in the days of King . 
Edward and Queen Mary. She very prudently replied, that ſbe would not 


innovate any thing, ſhe would protect them ſtill in the i immunities and Privileges, 


which ſhe found them poſſeſſed of. This anſwer not contenting them, their com- 


meroe was ſoon after filſpthded for a title, to the great advantage of the Engliſh 


merchants, who tried "NOS RIOT: A Le gee or x oh 
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Chap. vn. of their own induſtry. They took the whole trade into their own handss and their. 


3 


returns proving ſucceſsful, they divided themſelves into Raplers and merchant» 
adventurers ; the former teſiding conſtantly as: one place, the other trying their 
fortunes in other towns and ftates abroad with cloth and other manufactures. 
This ſucceſs ſo enraged the Hanſe-towns, that they tried all the methods which 
a diſcontented people could deviſe, to draw upon the Engliſh: merchants the ill 
opinion of other nations and ſtates. They . prevailed ſo far as to obtain an im- 
perial edict, by which. the Engliſh, merchants, were prohibiged all commerce in 
the empire : The Queen, by. way of retaliation, retained ſixty of their ſhips, 
which had been ſeized in the river of; Liſbon with contraband goods of the Spa- 
niards. Theſe ſhips the Queen intended 10 have. reſtored,” as defiring- to have 
compromiſed all differences with thoſe trading cities but when the was informed, 
that a general affembly_ Was held: at Lubec, in order to concert meaſures for diſ- 
wellng the Engliſh trade, the =auſed the, ſhips and cargoes to. be confiſcated ; 
only two of them were releaſed to carry home the news, and to inform theſe ſlates, 
that ſhe had the greateſt contempt imaginable for all their proceedings *, 


Hanzy the eighth, in order to fit out a navy, was obliged to hire ſhips from 
Hamburg, Lubec, Dantzick, Genoa, and Venice: But Elizabeth, very early in 
ber reign, put affairs upon a better footing;s, boch by building: ſome ſhips of her 

own, and. by encouraging the merchants 10 build large trading veſſels, Which, 1 
on occaſion, were converted into ſbips of War t. In 18a, the ſeamen in Eng- 
land were computed at fourteen thouſand, two hundred and ninety-five men 43 
the number of veſſels twelve hundred and thirty-two. z,, of which chere were only 
two hundred and ſeventeen above eighty,tons, Monſon computes, that tho' the 
navigation decayed in the firſt years of lng the firſt, by the practicg of the 
merchants,” who carried on. their trade in foreign bottoms g, yet befor . 
this number of ſeamen was trebled in England $, 

Tux navy which the Queen left at her deceaſe appears conſiderable bat —5 

ſh only on the number. of veſſels, which: were But. we con- 
fider that 855 of theſe ſhips, carried above forty 55 JP four IN RE up 

to that number; that there were but two ſhips of a thouſand ton; and twenty- 
three below five hundred, ſome of fifty, and ſome even of twenty tons; that the 
whole number of guns belonging to the fleet ere ſeven hundred and ſe vonty · 
_ four; we muſt-entertain a I es of the Ee navy, com 
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pared-t0 the force which it has now attained. In the year 1588, there were not Clap. vir, ; 


ne OO, COA n 
hundred tons +. : 
In 1599, tn dlm wks Ben ir n Mrd from the Spann e the 
Queen equipped a fleet and levied an army in a fortnight to oppoſe them. Nothitig 
gave foreigners a higher idea of the power of England than this fudden arma- 
ment. In 1575, all the militia in the kingdom were computed. at an hundred 
and eighty-two thouſand nine hundred and twenty- nine 1. A diſtribution was 
made, in 15953 of an hundred and forty thouſand men, beſides thoſe which 
Wales could ſupply jj.” Theſe armies were formidable by their numbers; but 
their diſcipline and experience were not proportional. Small bodies from Dun- 
kirk and Newport frequently ran over, and plundered the eaſt coaſt : So unfit 
was the militia, as it was then conſtituted, for the defence of the kingdom. The 
nnn aanng . Wt 5g: 
Mx. Moxvzn $ has publiſhed a paper, which contains the military force of 
the nation at the time of the Spaniſh Armada, and which is ſome what different 
from the account given by our ordinary hiftortins. It makes all the able-bodied 
men of the kingdom amount to an hundred and eleven thouſand five hundred 
- and thirteen ; thoſe armed, to eighty thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-five z 
of whom forty-four thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven were trained. It 
muſt be ſuppoſed that theſe able-bodied men conſiſted of ſuch only as were regiſtred, 
otherwiſe the ſmall number is not to be accounted for. Yet Sir Edward Coke 
faid ꝰ in the houſe of commons, that he was employed about the ſame time, to- 
gether with Popbam, lord chief juſtice, to take a ſurvey of all the people of Eng- 
land, and chat they found them to be 900,000 of all forts. This number, by 
the ordinary rules of eomputation. ſuppoſes, that there were above 200,000 
men able to bear arms. Yet even this number is ſurprizingly ſmall, Can we 
ſuppoſe that the kingdom is ſeven times more populous at preſent? And chat 
Murden's was the real number of men, excluding catholics and infirm perſona? 
Wuarzvzx opinion we may form of the comparative populouſneſs of Eng- 
land in theſe two periods, it muſt be allowed, that there is a prodigious encreaſe 
of power, in that, more perhaps than in any other European ſtate, ſince the be- 
ginning of the laſt century. It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ireland alone \ 
could at preſent exert a greater force than all the three kingdoms were capable 
of at the death of Queen Elizabeth, And we might 80 farther, ON... 
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vi one good county of England is capable of making, at leaſt of ſupporting; a greater 


effort than the whole Kingdom was in the reign of Henry V. when the main- 
- - renance of a garriſon in a ſmall town, like Calais, formed more than a third of 
the ordinary n e . e fin ae nl good 
amal | 
NN Sans eee this nen bus and foreign 
wares of almoſt all kinds had the preference About 1590, there were in 
London four perſons only rated in the ſubſidy books ſo high as four hundred 
pounds . This computation is not indeed to be deemed an exact eſtimate of 
their wealth. In 1667, there were found on enquiry to be four thouſand eight 
hundred and fifty- one ſtrangers of all nations in London: Of whom three thou- 
ſand eight hundred and thirty - eight were Flemings, and only fifty- eight Scots 4. 
The perſecutions. in France and the Low Countries drove afterwards a greater 
number of foreigners into England ; and the commerce, as well as manufactures, 
of that kingdom was very much improved by them U It was then that Sir 
Thomas Greſham built, at his own. charge, the magnificent fabric of the Ex- 
change for the reception of the merchants: The ea viſited it, and * it 
the appellation of the Royal Exchange. 
Turn were two attempts made in une in tg eme e ie es 
one by Sir Humphry Gilbert in Newfoundland, another by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
Virginia: But neither of theſe projects proved ſucceſsful. All theſe noble ſettle- 
ments were made in the following reigns. e eee ene eee ee 
Winner is computed at four millions 5. #7 tr 


Tax nobility in this age ſupported Mill, in ſome degree, anke 
| 10 their hoſpitality, and in the numbers of their retainers; and the Queen found it 
prudent to cetrench, by proclamation, their expences in this laſt particular . 
The expence of hoſpitality, ſhe ſomewhat encouraged, by the frequent'viſits ſhe | 
paid her nobility, and the magnificent feaſts which ſhe reetived from them. The 
earl of Leiceſter gave her an entertainment in Kenilworth caftle, which was extra- | 
ordinary for expence and magnificence. Among other particulars, we are told, 
that three hundred and fixty - five hogſheads of beer were drank at it . The 
" ear! had fortified this caſtle at great expence; and it contained arms for ten thou 


n e of eee funily conlifling eue ee. and | 
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OOTY Sanne it eee eee Chap. I 
- bleman, that he was contented with his rent from his tenants, and exacted not 1 
any extraordinary ſervices from them: A proof that the abſolute power of the 5 | 
ſovereign, (what was almoſt unavoidable) had very generally countenanced-the 
nobility in tyrannizing over the people. Burleigh, tho he was frugal, and had 50 

no paternal eſtate, kept a family conſiſting of an hundred ſervants . He had a 
ſtanding table for gentlemen, and two other tables for perſons of meaner condition, 
which were always ſerved alike, wherher he was in town or in the country. About 
his perſon he had people of great diſtinction, inſomuch that he could reckon. up 
twenty gentlemen retainers who had each a thouſand pounds a year; and as many = 
among his ordinary ſervants, who were worth from a. thouſand pounds to three, i 
five, ten, and twenty thouſand pounds . It is to be remarked, -- that, tha? IR 
the revenue of the crown was at that time very. ſmall, the miniſters and courtiers 


found means, by employing the exorbitant prerogative; to acquire much greater. | 1 
fortunes than it is poſſible r Aan 1 
and more limited authority. = 

Bor tho? there were preſerved RA Fn Ca um, . | 1 
lity were, by degrees, acquiring a taſte of elegant luxury; and many edifices, | 5 
in particular, were built by them, neat, large, and ſumptuous, to the great or-. 1 
nament of the kingdom, ſays Camden ++. but to the no leſs decay of the glor - 
ous hoſpitality of the nation. It is, however, more reaſonable to think, that this ũũ 
new turn of expence promoted arts and i _ 
was the fource of vice, diſorder, ſedition, and idleneſs. 27 5: 200k) — 4 


Amonc the other ſpecies of luxury, that of end been much © beg _— 
during this age; and the Queen thought proper to teſtrain it by 'proclamation'®. = 
Her example was very little conformable to her edicts. As 0b WIN £555 

more conceited of her beauty, vor more deſirous of making impreſſion on the 

hearts of beholders, no one ever went to a greater extrayagance in apparel, er 
ſtudied more the variety and richneſs of her dreſſes. She appeared almoſt every _ 
day in a different habit; and tried all the ſeveral modes, by which ſhe hoped to 1 
render -herſelf agreeable. She was alſo ſo fond of her cloaths, that ſhe nevrer 
cduld part with any of them; and at her death ſhe had in her wardrobe all the _ 
different nme IT 
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were favourable: to the-prerogative of the ſovereign ; and by diſabling the great 


doblemen from reſiſtance, promoted the execution of whe laws, and extended the 


authority of the courts of juſtice: There were many-particular cauſes in che firua- 
tion and charakter of Henry the ſeventh, which augmented the authority of the 


crown: Molt of theſe cauſes concurred in ſucceeding; princes z together with the 


factions of religion, and the acquiſition of the ſupremacy, a moſt important ar- 
tiele of prerogative: But the manners of the age were a general cauſe, which 
operated-during this whole period, and which continually tended to diminiſh the 


_ riches, and ſtill more the influence of the Ariſtocracy, anciemtly ſo formidable to 


the crown. The habits of luxury ted the immenſe fortunes of the anci- 
ent-barons ;; and as the new methods of expence gave ſubſſſtance to mechanics 
and merchants; who lived in an independant manner on the fruits of their own 
induſtry; a nobleman, inſtead of that unlimited aſcendant which he was wont to 
aſſume over thoſe who were maintained at h board, or ſubſiſted by ſalaries con- 
ferred on them, retained only that moderate influence which cuſtomers have over 
tradefinen, and which«can. never be dangerous to civil government. The landed 
proprietors alſo, having a greater demand: ſon money than for men, endeavoured. 
to turn their lands to. the beſt account: with: regard: to profit, and either incloſing 


- © * their fields, or; joining many ſmalb farmy into a few large ones, diſtniſſed: thoſe: 
uſaleſs.hands-which formerly: were: always at their call, in erery attempt to ſubvert 


the government, or oppoſe a neighbouring: baron. By all theſe means the cities 
increaſed ; the middle rank. of men began to be rich and powerfulz. the prince, 
who, in effect, was the ſame; with the law, was implicitly, obeyed; and thy the 
farther. pragreſs . of the. ſame cauſes. begot a new. plan of liberty, founded on, the, 
privileges of the commons, yet in, the interval between the fall, of the nables and; 


3 the, riſe, of this order, the ſoyereign took advantage of the preſent ſituation, and, 


aſſumed an anthority almoſt. abſolute. 


WuaAravzx may he commonly imagined; . cle autlortty of Und Rabens 
and from that of Harrington, and later authors, the laws. uf Henry the ſeventh 
contributed very little towards the great revolutions: which happened abaut this; 


period in the Engliſn conſtitution. The practice of breaking entails by a ſine andꝰ 


recovery; had been introduced in the preceding reigns ; and this prince only gave 


indirectly a legal ſanction to the practice, by reforming ſome abuſes whichiattend- 
ed it. But the ſettled authority which he acquired to the crown, enabled the ſo- 
vereign.to encroach an- the ſeparate juriſdictions of the barons, and produced a, 
more general and regular execution of the laws. The counties, palatine under- 


went the ſame fate as the feudal juriſdictions; and by a ſtatute of Henry the 
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- UnnaeeiLy fon literature, at leaſt for the learned of this age, the Queen's va- 
nity lay mare in ſhining by her own; learning, than in encouraging men of genius 
by her liberality. i Spencer himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh writer of his age, was long 
neglected; and after the death of Sir Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to 


die almoſt for want. This poet contains great beauties, a ſweet and harmonious 


 verlification,. .caſy elocution, a fine. imagination; : Yet does the peruſal of his 
work become ſo tedious, that one never finiſhes, it from the mere pleaſure which 


it affords; ft ſoon; becomes a kind of  taſk-reading and. it requires ſome effort 


and reſalytion to. carry us, on to che end. of his long performance, This effect, 
of which every ne is conſcious, i is uſually aſcribed to. the change of manners: 


But manners, have. more changed ſince, Homer's age 3 and yet. that poes remains 
ſtill the fayqurite,of every reader of taſte and judgment. Homer copied true 
matgral manners, which, however rough qr uncultivated, will always form an 
. agreeable and intereſting pjcre : Ba «the pencil of the Engliſh, poet was employed 
in, drawing, the affgctations, and conceits, and fopperies of chivalry, which appear 
ridiculous as ſoon as they loſe the recommendation of the, mode. The tedioufneſs 
of. continued allegory, : and, that too ſeldom ſtriking or ingenious, has alſo contri- 
buted to render the Fairy Queen 1 y tireſome, not to mention the top great 
frequency of its deſcriptions, - 1or of its ſtanza. Opon the Whole, 
Spencer, maintains, his place i in the 924 2 among our Engliſh claſſics ; * Buß, He is 
ſeldom ſeen on The tabſe ; ; and there is ſcarce any one, if he dares to be ingenuoys, 


but will confeſs, rhiat, notwithſtandis all the merit of the poet, he affpr, an fir 


2 4 de which the palate is ſoon fatiated. Several writers of 
uſed ſelves in copying the ſtile of Spencer and 1 imitation 1 beer | 
inlifftreftk 2s. "not td bear' a 5 il reſemblance o of the original; His pang 
Feri chat i it is s almoſt re not to transfer, ſome of it a We | 
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